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MEER: PAPER‘ CO. CHIC! 


American Type Founders Company, Spokane, Wash. 
American Type Feunders Company, Vancouver, B. C. 
National Paper & Type Co.( Export only), New YorkCity-. 
National Paper & Type Co., City of Mexico, Mex. 
National Paper & Type Co., City of Monterey, Mex. 
National Paper & Type Co., Havana, Cuba. 


Standard Paper Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Central Michigan Paper Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Pacific Coast Paper Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

Southwestern Paper Company, Dallas; Texas. 

Southwestern Paper Compafiy, Houston, Texas. 

Southwestern Paper Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Scoville Paper Company, Ogden, Utah. 




















More 
Brown & Carver 


and 


Oswego Cutters 


are sold 
than any other 


There must be a Reason 
for this 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 








OSWEGO, NEW YORK 

















BOSRneRRnOeREeEooooS 
The Monotype 


Composing Machine Sorts Caster 


For All Kinds of Work All Sizes 
Plain or Intricate 5-point to 36-point 
All Sizes 5-point to 14-point Body Type, Display Type 
Any Measure Up to 60 Picas Borders, Spaces and Quads 


For Catalogue Work The Monotype is 
on the whole job: it sets the straight 
matter, all measures, including running 
around cuts, handles any kind of tables 
and furnishes all type for display lines. 
It is the om/y machine that can produce 
a Complete Catalogue.* 


* Mr. Joseph Mack, of the Joseph Mack Printing House of Detroit, Mich., in his letter 
of October 22, 1907, says: ‘‘ The advantages of The Monotype to a catalogue and job 
printing plant are manifold. Besides being able to control our machine typesetting 
to suit our own convenience and advantage, we have as it were our own type foundry 
in our own plant. The printer who runs an average-sized plant and who is usually 
obliged to buy some new materials for almost every medium-sized catalogue order 
which he receives, would scarcely believe that with The Monotype equipment even the 
largest catalogues may be handled without the purchase of any new materials being 
necessary. The Monotype not only sets the body type for the job, but also casts the 
type for the display heads.” 
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Lanston Monotype Machine Company 


1231 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Where all communications, including those relating to sales, should be addressed 


ca 


| 
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EIEIES 


Represented by 


H. Greene, 398 Broadway, New York J. F. Campers, 149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 


F. 
C. M. SKERRETT, 334 Dearborn St., Chicago R. L. Hunter, 1 Bruce Bldg., Nashville 

J. E. Lewis, 170 Summer St., Boston J. S. Remnart, Yonge Street Arcade, Toronto 
J.s 


. MiskIMEN, 303 Panama Bldg., St. Louis C. WortHINGTON, 336 Temple Court, Denver 


FD eR OE 


SET IN MONOTYPE SERIES NOS. 37 AND 93, AND MONOTYPE BORDER NO. 60N 
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THE DUPLEX 
ROTARY PRESS 


Greatest Time and Money 
Saving Machine Ever Built 








Length including Folder, 19% feet. 


QUADRUPLE j Width, 6% feet. 
Height, SEE THE MAN. 














* | Indorsed by the Craft | * 




















Duplex Printing Press Company 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 




















Quick-Change Model 4 
Double Magazine 








Quick-Change Model 5 


Single Magazine 


























\e One, 
3,8 Vu 
R725 ( Y 
LARGEST DAILY AND WEEKLY es 4 S COLOR WORK 4 SPECIALTY 
CIRCULATION OF ANY 440 WHAT WE DO FOR OURSELVES 
PAPER IN OLAY COUNTY by WE CAN DO FOR You 
W. H. GLIDEWELL & SON, Pun.isuEerRs 


Brazil, Indiana, Feb. 4,1508, 

Mergénthaler Linotype Co., 

‘ New York City. 
Gentlemen; - 

< The New Model 5, Quick Change mechine is running 
nicely and is doing all that could be expected of it, 

S We believe that we have @ record bre 
this ‘machine installed, We madé out the 
to you on January 22, On January 25, Sa 
chine arrived xaxzx and that night Messrs 
Indianapolis News installed it, and if th 
Sunday, we could have set the Paper on it, 
Was set on the 27th, five days after the 

is city, 











it. FH 
easily. 

We bought one of the Model 1 machines from the Ind- 
ianapolis Sentinel when that paper Suspended in March 1906, The 
machine literally paid for itself in saving of money and Satis~ 
faction twice over in less than two years. We expect the Model 
5 to pay its own way and not owe us a cent in three and one-half 
years from the time it was installed, >. 

Very truly, 








‘The Linotype Way ts the only way”’ 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPAN 


W ORLEANS PARIS 
FRANCISCO NE 
CHICAGO SAN ese 


A 


J, 





. A 
NEW YORK F E 
TORONTO —The Mergenthaler Co., Ltd. TOKIO —Teijiro Kurosawa 
SYDNEY, N. S. W. ial BUENOS AIRES — Louis L- Lomer 

WELLINGTON, N. Z. >Parsons Trading Co. CAPE TOWN — John 

MEXICO CITY 





























No. 133 


Catalogue and Book Folder 
| Another New One 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pa., U.S. A. 


New York, Agencies Chicago, 


Sturtevant & Mclntire Sturtevant & McIntire 
150 Nassau Street 355 Dearborn Street 


London, W. C., J. Collis & Sons 
42 Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road 

















Peerless 


Carbon 
Black 


Is indispensable for making 
high-grade Litho, Half-tone and 
Letterpress Inks. The Inland 
Printer furnishes an example 
of the work done with an ink 
made with PEERLESS. Such 
an ink will flow, distribute and 
print perfectly. Inks made 
with PEERLESS Black can 
be obtained from any printing 
ink manufacturer in the United 
States. Manufactured by the 


Peerless 


Carbon Black Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 
Sole Selling Agents 

















The Seybold 20th Century 


Automatic Cutting Machine 


Illustration of 54, 64, 74 and 84-inch machines equipped with power gauge attachment. 


WE GUARANTEE 


greater strength, accuracy and speed with 
less driving power than any other auto- 
matic machine of corresponding size. 








ASK FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 








THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO 
NEW YORK :: CHICAGO : SAN FRANCISCO 


Tue J. L. Morrison Co. Tue Souruern Type & Mcury.Co. J.H. ScHroeTer & Bro. CANADIAN-AMERICAN Mcury. Co, 
Canadian Agents Southwestern and Mexican Agents Southern Agents European Agents 
Toronto Dallas, Texas Atlanta, Ga. London, E. C., England 
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SAPPHIRE BLUE, 405. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


Makers of High=-Grade 
2a PRINTING INKS = 


CINCINNATI + CHICAGO + BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





! With Your oun Good Money & 


HE CUT that has to be patched into the form 
because it isn’t mounted to point standard, is 
wedged with your own good money. The “D” 

in “Dutchman” is the same as in “Dollars.” Putting a 


Miller Saw- Trimmer 


into your shop has become not 
merely a question of doing away 
with antiquated methods but a 
case of absolute necessity. Your com- 
petitor, who has one, can go dollars under 
your cost on composition and make-up. 
The Miller Saw-Trimmer does mortising, 
bevelling, mitreing, sawing and splitting slugs, 
making furniture and reglet, and all other 
kinds of compositors’ sawing and trimming 
all to perfect point measurement. 


Sold on thirty days trial. Write for further 
information. 


Miller Saw-Trimmer 
Co., Milwaukee 





“Good Rollers’ 





Practical Men and Methods 


we 


% The Buckie ey 








Printers’ Roller Co. 


& Established 1869 | 
SY 


(ls 














Oldest in the West 








FACTORIES 


Chicago, Ill. Detroit, Mich. St. Paul, Minn. 
396-398 S. Clark St. 172-174 Grand River Ave. 466 Jackson Street 




















The Juengst Gatherer 
Collator and Jogger 


WITH STITCHER ATTACHED 

















FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS 


The only Gathering Machine 


which detects imperfect signatures 


Built in all sizes, with or without the stitcher attached 





GEO. JUENGST & SONS 


CROTON FALLS, N.Y. 
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rague F lectric (ompan 


DIRECT-CURRENT ELECTRIC MOTORS 


OF SUPERIOR DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 











HE above picture shows the interior of one of 
the large electrotyping plants in the City of New 


York. All machines are driven by Sprague Electric 
Round-type Motors, which have long been acknowledged 
to be superior for this class of work. The motors are 
compact, durable, efficient, and working parts are thor- 
oughly protected. The motors also have a very attractive 
finish to harmonize with their other superior features. 


Printers, lithographers, engravers and others should 
have a copy of our latest Book, No. 2,294, which is of 
special interest to them. A -copy will be sent upon 


ROUND-TYPE MOTOR reqaee. 





General Offices: 527-531 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago St. Louis Boston Baltimore Pittsburg New Orleans San Francisco 
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Reliable — 
Printers 
Rollers 


cj" 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


FACTORIES 





CHICAGO 


195-207 South Canal Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514=516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


507-509 Broadway 


ATLANTA 


52-54 So. Forsyth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


675 Elm Street 
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The Simplest and Most Durable 


IS THE 


Crawley Bundling Press 




















This Press will prove to you that it is the Best 


In use in twenty-seven States of the United States 
District of Columbia 
Canada 
England 
Australia 
Philippine Islands 
India 


Descriptive Circular for the asking 


MADE AND SOLD BY 


The Crawley Book Machinery Company 
NEWPORT, KENTUCKY, U.S.A. / 
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TRACE MARK 








Open and 
Easily Used. 
No trick to use 
it, and no “open 
and shut” to it. 


That MAY be, but it can’t be juggled with. 


Coes’ 
Kiives © 


13.33 
14.66 
15.32 
15.99 





15.48 
17.02 
17.79 


40 41 42 43 44 45 


13.95 
15.34, 
16.02 
16.73 
16.20 
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18.90 
20,32|20.79 
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COPYRIGHTED, 1904. 
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LORING COES 


Because it is 
plain, the Trust 
says it 1s not 
warranted and an 
intrusion. 




















Are Honest, Reliable and Sound. 








COES’ RECORDS 





First to use Micrometer in Knife 
work (1890). 


First to absolutely refuse to join 
the Trust (1893). 


First to use special steels for 
paper work (1894). 


First to use a special package 
(1901). 


First to print and sell by a 
‘‘printed in figures’’ Price- 
list (1904). 


First to make first-class Knives, 
any kind (1830 to 1905). 


COES 
Is Always Best! 








TRACE MARK 


Our warrant and reputation are 
behind every inch of edge. 
Why not ask us, now that the other 


fellow has tried to make you believe he 
knows it allP We’ll be honest. 





TRACE MARA 


“Wiicro-Gronad. EID "Yicro- Ground. 





Loring Coes & Co: 


Worcester : : : : Massachusetts 





New York Orrice—G. V. ALLEN, 21 Murray Street 


ED" "YWVicro-Ground. EBD Wicro-Groand. 
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MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
DUPLEGRAYV INK, E. 917-62. 


The Ault @ Wiborg 


a Company 
SINGLE IMPRESSION OF Perfect Working Qualities 


DUPLEGRAV 


\ D ‘ H d O Ni ht NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CITY OF MEXICO 
iL INK al) ries Hard Over Nig 


e e IN I F HAVAN 
Slip-sheeting Unnecessary at Sree A 


—? 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BUENOS AIRES 
ST. LOUIS TORONTO LONDON 














PURLIC LIRRARY 
NaloO5, Y55 (2. 
DETROIT. 


MICH, 





The Truth about You 


Mr. Fred E. Wolff, in a vigorous 
speech before the Chicago printers 
last October, protests against cutting 
prices; he points out the enormous 
interests the printers represent and 
blames them for not placing it on a 
higher level. In opening his remarks 
he says: “It is about time some. one 
told a few unvarnished truths about 
themselves.” He further brings out 
a point that we have been endeavor- 
ing to prove in connection with our 

advertising on 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


It is this—competition is necessary, but 
why not fight the competitive battles on a 
quality basis rather than upon a price basis? 
It would be better for both buyer and seller. 
It is better to sell a man the best five dollar hat 
or the best five dollar fountain pen than to sell 
him something cheap. He has paid the price, 
but has got the goods. He is satisfied and 
will come again. Sell your customers Old 
Hampshire and they will come again. 


We have secured a few copies of Mr. Wolff’s speech and 
will mail you one upon request. 





Hampshire Paper Company 


We are the only Paper Makers in the World making Bond 
Paper exclusively. 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 































Fuller Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 





FULLER MULTIPLEX FOLDER WHITE PAPER CUTTER FULLER JOBBING BOOK FOLDER 


a 


wf SS a oe 





WORKS OF THE FULLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





FULLER COMBINATION FEEDER FULLER PRINTING PRESS FEEDER FULLER RULING MACHINE FEEDER 


HE largest and best equipped Plant in the World for the manufacture of 
Automatic Feeders, Folding Machinery and Cutters. Thousands in 
daily operation. 
Write for descriptive catalogue 








E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 
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Smyth 








Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 





No, 3 SEWING MACHINE No. 4 SEWING MACHINE No. 7 SEWING MACHINE GLUING MACHINE 





WORKS OF THE SMYTH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





No. 1 CASE MACHINE CASING-IN MACHINE No. 2 CASE MACHINE CLOTH-CUTTING MACHINE 


HE best constructed, the most satisfactory and the most profitable 
machines for the purposes for which they are designed. 


Write for descriptive catalogue 











E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 
















































No. 7—10x15 with Motor, Friction Belt, Automatic 


Boston, 183 Fort Hill Square F RAN KLI N M AS S Philadelphia, 710 Sansom Street 
) ° 


New York, 540 Pearl Street 


GOLDING JOBBER 


First in Strength First in Speed 
First in Quality and 
Quantity of Production 






LABOR-SAVING, PROFIT-EARNING FEATURES 
UNPARALLELED 


Progressive Printers watch the signs of the times 
and equip their plants with appliances for giving their 
patrons the BEST and QUICKEST service. We 
guarantee RESULTS. Write us for Booklets. 


For Sale by Principal Dealers 





Release and Quick-stop Brake. 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING CO. 


Chicago, 121 Plymouth Place 






















































[A WOODEN CYLINDER | 


No printer would think of buying a press 
with a wooden cylinder. Wood-mounted 
plates are open to the same objections, and 
are often incapable of producing the best 
results. 

The Expansion System of Printers’ Blocks 
forms a rigid, accurate base. It is perfectly 
adaptable to various sizes and shapes of 
plates. Aside from insuring a better quality 
of work, it effects a radical saving all along 
the line. 

Let us figure on an equipment for you. 


8 x 8 em Steel Section. 
Top and Bottom View. 











enaeaiaansl 










Sold b y Manufactured by Salesroom and 


Dealers | The Challenge Machinery Co. | ,,, V2" 


194-196 Fifth Ave. 





| Everywhere Grand Haven, Mich., U.S.A. Chicago 
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THE SPEED LIMIT 


on the 


SCOTT DIRECT DRIVE 


Fast Running 


DRUM CYLINDER PRESS 


is the 


PRESSFEEDER’S ABILITY 


as the press runs at a speed of 


aS 3,000 PER HOUR “OG 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


NEW YORK OFFICE, . . 41 Park Row 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 1643 Monadnock Block a Ter cott O 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, 112 N. Fourth Street e 


BOSTON OFFICE, . . . 7 Water Street 


Cable Address, “WALTSCOTT,” New York l Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
TELL US YOUR REQUIREMENTS. WE HAVE THE PRESS. 
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The National 


Rotary 
Perforating 


Machine 
Is the Best! 





THE REASON WHY 














Because— 


The “NATIONAL” is Simple, 
Convenient, Quick, Economical, 
Perfect and Finished in its work. 


It leaves no Burr on the stock 


It leaves no Swell of stock 


Work can -be printed after perforation 
Has no Strings 


Therefore no Dry Pressing of stock, or Has no Tapes 
Pounding of stock 





Has no Rubber Bands 


Scope and Range of its work as WIDE as 


implied by its name — 


*National”’ 
2) 





London, Eng.—171 Queen Victoria Street 


Mexico City, Mex.— Calle Tiburcio No. 18 


For Sale by Principal Dealers and Printers’ Supply Houses in United States and Canada. 
PARSONS TRADING CO., 20 Vesey Street, NEW YORK 


WITH FOLLOWING OFFICES 


Sydney, N. S. W.— Stock Exchange Building Wellington, New Zealand —7 Grey Street 
Havana, Cuba —Cuba 27, Esquina a O’Reilly 


ARE OUR FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 











Let us send you our descriptive catalogue, showing character of work and fully explaining the National. It’s yours forthe asking. 


NATIONAL PERFORATING MACHINE CO 


OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


»» Campbell St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
























































THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; National Paper & Type Co., City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply Company, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco. 


The Babcock Optimus 
The Babcock Optimus 


VERYONE wants more than his neighbor, and wants it better. 
He wants to get more, give more, keep more. 

The Optimus helps the printer. In it he gets more and it is 
better. Producing more and doing it better he gives more, and 
keeps more because his profit is more. Ina perfectly constructed machine, 
possessing superior strength, register, distribution and speed, he gets most, 
gives most, keeps most. 



























































E have a few copies of ‘California Wild Flowers” printed in colors on an Optimus press, from water color drawings by 

Elisabeth Hallowell Saunders. Plate making and printing by the Ives Process Company, New York. Each book contains 

twelve specimens with descriptions, and retailed at $1.00. As long as they last we will mail at request if the name of this publi- 
cation is mentioned. Address Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, Chicago. 


The Babcock Optimus 











SET IN BARNHART OLD STYLE AND BARNHART OLD STYLE NO. 2 
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Another Addition 


TO 


Hamilton's 


Line of Modern Printing [i 
Office FURNITURE! 











Ca bi I n e ts No: 1 Pressman’s Register Cabinet with detachable top over light-fixtures compartment. 


HESE CABINETS embody an economical and convenient arrangement for testing the register on sheets 

printed in two or more colors. The top is of heavy plate glass, with compartment under glass finished in 
white enamel. The light reflectors in the bottom of this compartment are turned upward, throwing a strong 
white light, which is reflected through the sheets when laid on the plate glass to determine the register. The 
rim surrounding the glass is raised about ¥% of an inch, and serves as a stop or jogger for the sheets when they are 
tested together. The old method of holding the sheets up to a dim natural light or against an ordinary window glass 
is crude-and productive of much defective work, which can be largely overcome 
with this new device. © When not in use as a Register Cabinet, the top can List Prices and Dimensions 
be utilized in laying out work, thus providing a most convenient working table. pyessman’s Register Cabinet No. 1— 


@ These Cabinets are made of hardwood, and with the exception of the interior Occupies ground space 30 x 44 inches; 
z wy : height from floor to plate glass, 32 inches. 
light-compartment, are finished the same as all our other cabinet work. Size of plate-glass top, 28% x 42% 
inches; thickness of glass, 5-16 inch. 
Three lights are fitted in the light-com- 
partment, in triangular form, wired and 
complete with reflectors. This light-com- 
partment finished in white enamel. 
Top is removable, thus providing access 
* to the light compartment. 
Shipping weight, 325 pounds. 
List Price, $50.00, 








Pressman’s Register Cabinet No. 2— 


Occupies ground space, 32 x 46 inches; 
height from floor to plate glass, 32 inches. 

Size of plate-glass top, 28% x 42% 
inches; thickness of glass, 5-16 inch. 

The base contains four drawers, 173% x 
26 x 334 inches inside, and one drawer 36 
x 26 x 3% inches inside. 

Three lights are fitted in the light-com- 
partment, in triangular form, wired and 
complete with reflectors. 

This light-compartment finished in white 
enamel. 

Access to light-compartment is provided 
by sliding doors on each side, as shown in 
the illustration. 

Approximate shipping brag ae pounds, 

List Price, $80.0 


WOOD TYPE 


of guaranteed height — all letters in 
a font absolutely uniform, requiring 
no underlaying. If you don’t find it 
so return the type at our expense. 
Fifty years beck of our product — 
that’s better for the customer than 
50 years ahead. Experience is some- 
No. 2 Pressman’s Register Cabinet with sliding doors to light-fixtures compartment and drawers in thing to be acquired, not manufac- 
base for paper and supplies. tured or stolen. 


THE HAMILTON MEG. CO. inten ofice'tnd Werchouse -. RAHWAY, N. 3 


ALL PROMINENT DEALERS CARRY HAMILTON GOODS IN STOCK 














A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, GRADUATED BY PICAS, SENT FREE TO EVERY ENQUIRING PRINTER 
24 
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Ah raise mah os ter sing 


, Getthe 
“Chalk- 
Plate habit 


It’s a money-making 
habit. It’s within your 
reach. The cheapest, 
best and quickest method 
of producing Chalk-Plate 
Cuts; astraight and sim- 
ple system, easy to learn, 
without any lengthy and 
troublesome processes. 

In every State, news- 

papers use the Chalk- 

Plate system and find 

—_ it inexpensive and 
aalaw. Every printer and 
publisher should know about our 
Chalk-Plate outfits. 


A full line of Tools and Machinery for Engraving and Stereotyping. 
Complete outfits for Rubber-Stamp making. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO. 
304 N. Third Street ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















SPECIALISTS 


sof PROOF 
PRESSES 


We study the needs 
of the provers. 


‘The Reliance’ 


_  Photo- Engravers 
Has No Equal. 


Made in seven sizes. 





What are your requirements? 





Is your space limited? 
Why not buy 
“Our Baby?” 


Bed 10x12”, Platen 8x 10” 


CONSULT THE. MANUFACTURERS 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 
126 WesT JACKSON BLvp., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


OR 
KLIMSCH & CO., - FRANKFURT, A. M., GERMANY 
A. W. PENROSE & CO., Lonpon, E. C., ENGLAND 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY CO., 337 Dearborn St., CHIcAGo 














Cha: ndler & Price Gordon Press 





During the past 
twenty-one years 
more than 


30, + oe 


The Chandler 
& Price 


Gordon Presses 


have been made, 
sold and delivered. 
We haveyetto hear 
of one defective. 








SPECIAL FEATURES 


It is built from ten to twenty per cent 
heavier — Ls To of any a ne 
aten Press of t 
dwell on the platen. ie } et 
is simple and pales, and so con- 
venient that the ession can be 
thrown off simply yo touching the 
lever with the elbow, thus avoiding 
the necessity for letting go of the sheet 
and reaching for the lever. The ink 
plates are extra large, and every 
roller not only covers the entire —_. 
but in ne up ts 
roller passes beyond the aceite 
disc, which is true only of the Chand- 
ler & Price re 
gears being cut by special machinery 
run ——w. © and the oar travel 
at a high 5 
becuse the engl of the p Epe r 
track of the pa) Pe 
mac 7 as to av 
and noise of the rollerleaving the t Sack, 
The chase- wae The area positive oe 
a 
now made of .o = race. 
way 1s extra giving a mu 
ee bearing surface than on other 





machines, and the cam-ways are so 
carefully cut that they do ‘not wear 


out unless through ‘or abuse. 
‘The bed and platen are scinboeced. 

















THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO., Manufacturers 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 











































Mexican Onyx 


Sardonyx 


Malachite Onyx 


Chalcedonyx 





Onyx Papers 


Carried in stock in 21x 33— 
60 and 8o lbs. to ream (500 
sheets) in Crash, Repoussé- 
Crash, Vellum and plate 
finishes. Put up in half-ream 
packages. 





ONYX BRISTOLS 


2214 x 28% — 100, 120, 140 lbs. 





ONYX BOND 


22 x 34—32 lbs.—five colors 





SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK 


KEITH PAPER COMPANY 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS., U.S. A. 
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Announcements 


Faorille 
Parchment 


Onyx 
Parchment 








These lines are entirely new 
and distinctive from anything 
on the market. Ask your 
jobber for samples. If he can 


not supply you write direct to 


THE P. P. KELLOGG & CO. Division 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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THE CHAMBERS 


Paper Folding Machines 











No. 440 Drop-Roll Jobber has range from 
35x48 to 14x21 inches 


The man who has never used a Drop-Roller Folding Machine may be unable to 
see much difference between a Chambers and some others. He often does not appre- 
ciate the value of these differences. The man in the bindery, however, who runs the 
machine, who has to get out the work, who makes the changes from one job to another 
and who is with the machine day to day, year in and year out — HE KNOWS. 


His experience places the Chambers at the top on every point of merit. 


The new 440 is away beyond any previous production in the Folding Machine 
line. It sells on merit and on a smaller margin of profit for the builder. 


The price is in the machine 











Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second and Media Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office : : : 59 West Jackson Boulevard 































Fairtwl) Covers 








HERE is one thing in your Fairfield 
Covers,” said a good printer the other day, 
“that I particularly like, and that is the way 
the stock shows up the ink. It has many 
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mighty good points, but this one happens to hit me, for I 
am somewhat of a crank on ink. | have time and again, 
in order to have the ink stand up, run the job through two or 
three times, but of all the jobs | have ever used Fairfield 
on once has done the trick.” 

@ The above is not exclusive with Fairfield, yet it is so 
uncommon and such a good feature it is worth looking for; 
it is a money-maker. And if you will look at your sample- 
book of #airfieli you will see many other money-making 
points. If you haven’t the book it will cost you but a trifle 
more than two cents to get one from your dealer or us. 
Knowing what it has meant to others, it seems worth the 
investment. 


WORONOCO PAPER CO. 
WORONOCO, MASS., U. S. A. 


The Mill where “QUALITY COUNTS” 








Sheridan’s New Model 


AUTOMATIC CLAMP 
Built in sizes 36 inches to 70 inches 
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Write for Particulars, Prices and Terms 


T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


NEW YORK .. . . .. 56 Duane Street 
CHICAGO. .. . . 149 Franklin Street 
LONDON 10 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street 








Selling Agents for Martini and National Book-sewing Machines 


Write for Circulars and Descriptive Matter 























ELECTRIC 
ANNIHILATOR 


A preparation with which the pressman can overcome the 
trouble caused by electricity in paper in very dry or 
cold weather. For full particulars and price address the 
MANUFACTURERS 


THALMANN PRINTING INK CO. 


Main Office and Factory, ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


BRANCHES 




















CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA DALLAS 




































PERFORATOR 


T is distinguished for the 
J -sspiaic and perfection of 
its work, makes a clean and 
thorough perforation at a high 
rate of speed, and is adjustable 
to a wide range in the thickness 
of the stock it will perforate. 





THE PEERLESS 
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GANE BROs.@ GO... . . «ss « CHICAGO, ILL. 
T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN . . . . CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE J. L.MORRISON CO. . . Toronto, ONT. 


T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN . . . .LONDON, ENG. 
S. KOCHANSKI .... BERLIN, GERMANY 
MIDDOWS BROS. .. ._. .SypDNEY,N.S.W. 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., CAPE Town, S. AFRICA 





Manufactured by 


A.G. BURTON’S SON 


133 to 139 South Clinton Street 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 





E. C. FULLER CO., 
28 Reade St., New York 


THE J. L. MORRISON CO., Sole Agents for Canada 


JOHN DICKINSON & CO., 
Agents for South Africa and India 


Sole Eastern Agents 
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PEERLESS JOB PRESS 


Peerless Durability. | Peerless Speed. Peerless Comfort. Peerless Impression. 














on to-day’s market. 





The PEERLESS produces 
a perfect impression, as a 
result of a perfect Toggle. 
Note the diagram. 





Get acquainted with the PEERLEss. 
Send for full history — a complete 
catalog, telling you how the press 
is made, and the splendid work 
that it will deliver. 





The press having more up-to-the- 
minute improvements than any other 





DIAGRAM OF WORKING PARTS OF THE 
PEERLESS PRESS 
1—Stationary bed. 2—Vibrating platen. 3—Platen yoke. 
4—Toggle. | pga oy am 6—Large crank shaft. 
7—Solid steel shaft to which large half of toggle is attached. 
8—Revolving crank, with large roller, working in gooseneck. 


Constructed substantially. Built to stand the test. High speed—no noise—no jar—is easily operated. Remember we have 
been building these machines for over thirty years, and each year have improved its mechanism. 
If you want a perfect job press, let us send you our illustrated catalog telling you all about the six sizes. 











PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO., 70 Jackson Street, PALMYRA, N. Y., U.S.A. 


BUILDERS OF THE PEERLESS GEM POWER CUTTERS 


Builders of the Cranston Newspaper Presses. FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Lieber’s and A-B-C 5th Edition Codes. 
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Acme 


ACME |B 


Patented in Europe 


WIRE STAPLE | iti 


BINDERS 


“The Best Automatic Wire-Stapling 
Devices on the market”’ 














Operated by hand or foot power. 


Equipped with Automatic Clinching and Anti-clogging 
Devices. 


Full information promptly furnished on application. 








ACME STAPLE CO. # 


500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 














































































WARREN’S SUPERFINE 
COATED BOOK PAPER 














A PRACTICAL 
PAPER FOR 
ADVERTISING 
CATALOGUES 
& BOOKLETS 


















HAS FINE 
PRINTING 
QUALITIES 












OUBLE 
OA TE D 












SUPERFINE 
SURFACE 















THE COST IS 
MODERATE 















Carried in stock in 


25 x 38 = 100 lbs. 
25 X 38 = 120 lbs. 





FIVE HUNDRED SHEETS 
TO THE REAM 





Packed in cases of 


about 500 Ibs. each 








E have felt that a paper of this kind, at a 
\ \ comparatively low cost, was much needed, 
and have given considerable thought and 
attention to the manufacture of a stock which 
shall meet all demands. The raw stock is run on 
the machine over a very fine wire slowly enough 
to insure good formation. It is then given two 
light coats of high-grade material, and afterward 
calendered until the desired surface is obtained. 
The cutting, sorting and packing are given the 
utmost care, and the result is as perfect a paper of 
its quality as it is possible to produce. 


@ The uniformly coated, highly finished surface 
lends itself especially to the fine detail of a mechan- 
ical half-tone, giving the brilliant results which 
this class of illustration requires. The coating is 
very clean, and the color pure white. 





Minimum weight basis 25x38— 80=500 
Maximum weight basis 2538 — 150 =500 





@ A sample-book further demonstrating the print- 
ing qualities of this paper is in press. Your name 
will be added to the mailing list upon application 
to the manufacturers. 


















WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


S. D. WARREN & COMPANY 


161 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 







































GRAPHIC ARTS 
AND CRAP IS 
VEAR BOOK 


1908 
Volume Il. 









American 
Annual Review % 
of the 
Printing 
Engraving 
and Allied é 
Industries F 
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The Inland Printer Company 


SEE OTHER SIDE Chicago, Illinois 





























The Graphic Arts and Crafts 
Year Book expressesto my mind 
the highest ideal of typography. 
It is a mint filled with valuable 
and instructive material from 
which the craftsman may absorb 
much that will result in broaden- 
ing his range of thought in things 
typographic. 


The copy of Graphic Arts 
and Crafts has just come to 
hand. I want to congratulate 
you onit. It is by far the most 
remarkable example of fine work 
that has ever been done in this 
country in the same line of 
effort. 


Enclosed find $5.00 to cover the 
attached bill. Your book, The 
Graphic Arts and Crafts, is 
well worth the price. If you put 
out any more like it please notify 
me. 


We acknowledge receipt of 
one copy of The Graphic Arts 
and Crafts Year Book. It rep- 
resents the climax of a praise- 
worthy effort. We believe that 
this book should be in the library 
of every printer, engraver and 
advertising manager, as its study 
would undoubtedly lead not 
only to the production but to the 
purchase of better printed matter. 


We'beg to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of The Graphic Arts and 
Crafts Year Book, and consider 
it a work of art. 


We are in receipt of The 
Graphic Arts and Crafts Year 
Book, and must say that it is a 
handsome piece of work, and we 
are glad to see a book of that 
kind published in America, and 
trust you will get out one each 
season. Enclosed find check for 
$10.00 in_ payment for our two 
copies. You may count on our 
future co-operation. 


We hand you herewith our 
check for five dollars to pay 
for copy of The Graphic Arts 
and Crafts Year Book. Allow 
us to congratulate you upon the 
appearance of this volume. We 
have a file of *** *** extending 
back to the last four or five years 
and we do not hesitate to state 
that we think your work is far 
superior to anything shown 
therein. 


I think that in the publication 
of this work the printing and en- 
graving interests are making one 
of the greatest strides toward 
perfection yet attained. The 
book is simply grand. It shows 
in every detail that it is the result 
of an endeavor, regardless of 
cost, to demonstrate what the 
capabilities of America are. It 
certainly is a great credit to the 
country. 


Enclosed find order for one 
copy of The Graphic Arts and 
Crafts Year Book, which please 
forward with bill at your very 
earliest convenience. A copy 
of this work was shown to us by 
Mr. Will B. Crombie and we de- 
sire to compliment you upon the 
extreme high class of work in 
every detail, and you may well 
be proud of it as a fine example 
of the work of craft. 


We wish to congratulate you 
on the excellency of the work 
which this production exhibits. 
It is a remarkably fine specimen 
of printing in every detail and 
particularly in the execution of 
the press work. The general 
appearance of the book reflects 
the greatest credit upon those 
who have had charge of this pro- 
duction and evidences the most 
careful workmanship. We an- 
ticipate a great deal of both 
pleasure and profit when we give 
the book the careful study which 
it certainly should have from ev- 
ery printer interested in the pro- 
gress of the “Art Preservative 
of Arts.” 
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PAGES 


8x 10INCHES 
FULL LEATHER: 


VOLUME II. 


HIS Annual Review con- 

tains numerous examples of 

the finest American color- 
plate making, commercial draw- 
ing and engraving, typography 
and printing. A liberal and 
technical education for those 
engaged or interested in the re- 
productive section of the 
Graphic Arts. 











G, Should be in the hands of - 


every printer, engraver, illus- 
trator and designer wishing to 
keep time with present-day pro- 
gress. Numerous practical 
articles and. demonstrations in 
process engraving,,and all other 
departments of a complete print- 
ing establishment. 


G, Special contributions of 
Color-Plate Printing, Designing 
and Engraving by 30 of the best 
concerns in the country. 


G 150 Full Page Illustrations 
printed upon coated, and antique 
paper stocks, hot stamped and 
plain, in from ONE to NINE 
COLORS, from line zinc, wood 
cut, half-tone, metzograph, lith- 
ograph, and various. other pro- 
cesses. 


G, 14 of the best Art Wood En- 
gravings cut; six of which are 
now published for the first time. 
All masterpieces of modern 
wood engraving. 


G, 28 Facsimiles of Wood Cuts 
showing the Evolution of Wood 
Engraving from the 14th century 
to the present day. 


G, Specially designed Title Page, 
eight Chapter Headings and In- 
itial Letters, all printed in differ- 
ent color schemes. 

G, Deckle edges. Top edge gilded. 
Text printed upon Strathmore-Japan. 


A book that will stand handling with- 
out falling to pieces. 


Order at ONCE if you do not 
want to be disappointed. 


Price, $5.00. Express Prepaid. 





THE INLAND 
PRINTER CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Referring to your favor, the: 
copy of The Graphic Arts and 
Crafts Year Book has been re- 
ceived, and we wish to thank you 
for same, and to express our ad- 
miration of the beautiful work- 
manship which its get-up shows. 
We shall be glad to give this vol- 
ume a permanent place in our 
library. 


The Graphic Arts and Crafts 
Year Book is a distinctive con- 
tribution to the literature of 
printing. It is a beautiful book 
and in all mechanical details re- 
flects the highest credit upon 
all.those who contributed. If 
the initial number is an index of 
the character of future editions, 
it will be a publication prized by 
all lovers of good typography, 
and no library would be com- 
plete without it. 


We certainly found that the 
money invested in the 35 copies 
of this book, which we have dis- 
tributed among some of our best 
customers, has been very well 
spent, and we have received a 
very nice lot of acknowledg- 
ments. They were presented to 
some of the best printing houses 
in the territory we cover, and 
they all stated that it was as 
clever a piece of work as they 
had ever seen. Weare all very 
well satisfied indeed, that we 
purchased the books from you. 
We trust that you will be suc- 
cessful in your work of this kind. 


The copy of The Graphic 
Arts and Crafts Year Book 
duly received, and in looking 
through same am very pleased 
with the execution and arrange- 
ment of the work, and the tech- 
nical articles are most instructive 
to anybody interested in print- 
ing, and I trust that you will have 
deserved success in publishing 
this work. 


The Graphic Arts and Crafts 
Year Book has arrived and am 
highly pleased with same. The 
art work is excellent and affords 
agreat Opportunity to study its 
production. The text, which 
covers about all subjects inter- 
esting to one in printing and ad- 
vertising, is from the pens of the 
most worthy authorities in their 
respective lines. The handiwork 
of this book is an evidence . of 
skill, and also shows that much 
care has been taken in its com- 
pilation. I am proud to be in 
possession of a copy. 


Enclosed find check in pay- 
ment of bill for copy of the 
Graphic Arts. We congratulate 
you on the excellence of this 
beautiful work. A copy of it 
should be in the hands of every 
printer in the country who is 
interested in his art. 


I have received the copy of 
Graphic Arts and Crafts Year 
Book from “The Inland Printer,” 
and have great pleasure in saying 
that I have never before seen 
such an excellent collection of 
samples of the Graphic Arts in- 
side a single cover, and if I have 
the price I will certainly want 
next year’s issue. I wish you 
every success in your most 
worthy undertaking. 


Our two books of the Graphic 
Arts arrived this morning. We 
wish to state that in our judg- 
ment they are the finest out 
along this line that we have ever 
seen. 


We have yours of the 6th inst. 
on the subject of copy of 
Graphic Arts and Crafts Year 
Book. The writer has just seen 
the copy expressed to us, and 
must say without an exception 
it is one of the most artistic 
works I ever saw, and compli- 
mentyou. Weare going to keep 
the book where we can display 
it prominently. 


















































“Iuka with a World-wide Reputation” 
Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 
Offices in Ebery Country where Printing is Bone 





Mfg. Agent for the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


NEW YORK .... CHICAGO 
Letterpress - niga 
Lithographic ~~ Gor making tints) 
Lichtdruck I mn ks = sol 
Bookbinders’ and Solvine eel 
Tin-Printers’ Dry a 
Celluloid Printing Kast & Ehinger’s 
Copying Colors Brown Etching 
Cover and Cameo, on nae, ae 

ENGRAVERS’ PROVING INKS 


LIQUID DRYERS, VARNISHES and PLATE OILS 
For Every Kind and System of Printing 
BI-TONE INKS 
The World Standard Three and Four Color Process Inks 


DEALERS IN 
Bronze Powder, Egg Albumen, Lithographic Crayons, 
Dragon’s-blood, Topping Powder, Patent Color Foils. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


154-6-8 West 18th Street South Clark Street 
sd Hellmuth Buiiding saaaieil Wells Building 











When you are figuring on 


e e LJ 
Low-price Writings 
For Railroad Bills of Lading, Telegraph Blanks, Invoice, 
Receipt and other Commercial Forms, School Exercise Books, 
etc., you should have before you SAMPLES AND PRICES of our 

No. 516 — Deerskin Parchment 
No. 518 — Canary Writing 
No. 520 — Engine-sized Writings 


The large output of the fast-running machines on which 
these papers are made results in a low cost of production and 
consequent excellent value. 


THEY MAKE A GOOD IMPRESSION 
Write for SAMPLES and PRICES. 





PARSONS TRADING COMPANY 


Paper Merchants and Exporters 
20 Vesey Street, NEW YORK 


Cable Address for all Offices—* PARTRACOM.” 
London, Sydney, Wellington, Havana, Mexico, D. F., Buenos Aires. 











READ THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


1 If you are a user of | = 














Stereotyping, Electrotyping or 
Photo-Engraving Machinery 


We manufacture nothing but this class of machinery. 

We manufacture every kind of machine used for these lines. 

We guarantee every machine and live up to our guarantee. 

We finish every working part of the machine in the best possible manner and use 


high-grade material. 


We offer to ship any machine we make on trial. 
We satisfy our customers because we treat with them honestly. 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY 


Eastern Representatives 
United Printing Machinery Co. 


246 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
12 Spruce St., New York City 


Headquarters for Photo-Engraving Supplies 
Manufacturers of Printers’ Plate-Making Machine 


337-339 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


United States Agents for A. W. PENROSE & CO., Lonpon, ENGLAND. 















































Whitlock Pony Presses 


Successfully meet all conditions. 





To the Small Printer: Has the work outgrown the jobbers? Buy a Pony. 


To the Large Printer: Do the big presses earn the big money? Not much! 


To learn the facts, Buy a Pony. 


To the Earnest Printer: Are you running large jobwork on large job presses? 


If so, do you KNOW you’re not making money from 
it? Find out! You will Buy a Pony. 


To the Swell Printer: Do you want to beat the artist’s proof of your half- 


tones? Do you want to do the most exquisite small 
colorwork with the exactest register? Buy a Pony. 





When you have made up your mind to buy a Pony, learn 
what you can about the WHITLOCK. It will be one of 


the wisest moves you have ever made. 






































AGENCIES COVERING 
AMERICA AND EUROPE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas. 








Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., 
44 West Mitchell Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Messrs. T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 10 
Johnson’s Court, Fleet St., London, E.C. 
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The WHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DERBY, CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK, Fuller (Flatiron) Building, 23d Street and Broadway 
BOSTON, 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 
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PRESSROOM PROFITS 


CAN BE INCREASED THREEFOLD BY THE USE OF THE 
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Automatic Falcon Platen Press, size, inside chase, 183% x 12%. 


The Falcon is handled and made ready in 
just the same way and just as rapidly as an 
ordinary platen press. The platen comes up flat 
and the feed-table is detachable and can be 
lifted off, leaving the platen fully exposed and 
accessible from both sides. The form can be 
raised or lowered on the bed without removal 
from the press. The four impression screws can 
all be operated at once by turning a wheel at 
the center of the back of the bed. 

The Express Falcon (size, inside of chase, 
105% x75) is fitted with automatic envelope feed, 
and delivery can be operated at a speed of 
between 4,000 and 5,000 per hour with ease. 
The Express Falcon can be changed from the 
envelope feed to hand feed for sheets, or vice 
versa, in five minutes. 


, Automatic Falcon - 














The Automatic Falcon will feed, print and 
deliver any size sheet from 3x4 to 12x18, and 
any weight of stock from onionskin to cardboard, 
at a speed of 3,500 per hour. Does the work of 
three platen presses. 

The grippers taking the sheet from the feeder 
are attached to the platen, just as are the grip- 
pers on a cylinder, thereby insuring perfect 
register. 

Flat forms only are used —so no curved plates 
or other time-wasters are necessary. It is per- 
fectly adapted to short runs. Of no other high- 
speed press can it be truthfully said that it is as 
valuable on short as on long runs. 

The feeder will take a load of several thousand 
sheets at a time, which are fed from the top of 
the pile. 





J. E. ASHBY E. B. ASHBY H. V. ASHBY 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Vice-Pres, Sec, and Treas. 


ASHBY PRINTING COMPANY 


Railroad, Commercial and Bank Printers, Stationers, 
Blank Book and Paper Box Manufacturers 


ERIE, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1869 INCORPORATED 19¢r 


January 11, 1908 


AMERICAN FALCON PRINTING Press Co., 
New York, N.Y.: 

Gentlemen,—You may enter our order for one Auto- 
matic Falcon Platen Press, size 1834x12% inside chase. 

In placing this order with you for this large press, we 
are influenced by our experience with the ‘‘Express’’ 
Falcon Press, fitted with automatic envelope-feed, which 
we purchased from you a year ago. 

When not busy on envelopes we use the ‘‘Express’’ 
for sheet stock, and hand-feed this press at 3,000 per hour. 

To be entirely frank with you, we hardly believed your 
statement that sheets could be hand-fed at this speed, but 
we have found by experience that it can be done. 


Yours very truly, 
ASHBY PRINTING COMPANY 











The Automatic Falcon Platen Press can be seen in operation at our address below 


American Falcon Printing Press Company 


Offices and Showroom — New York Life Building, 346 Broadway, New York 
Factory — HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 



















































“xe Kidder Machinery i 





TO THE EMPLOYING PRINTER 


@ Every one has his specialty, you have yours; it may be long-run work, 
if so, we want to get in touch with you. We believe we can help you 
to make more money. @ We are specialists in the building of presses 
for the quick, accurate and economic handling of /ong-run work, han- 
dling from the highest to the lower grades of paper. @@ Get a copy of 
the new pamphlets we have just issued, No. 1 and No. 2, telling all 
about our Flat-Bed and Platen Rotary Web-Feed Printing Presses. 








Kidder Press Co. “* Dover, N. H. 


Gibbs - Brower Co., Agents, 261 Broadway, New York 


Boston Stitchers and Staplers 

















Boston Stitcher, No. 3 Always in stock at all branches of the general 
: selling agent and by all of the principal dealers. 

Boston Stitcher, No. 4 Boston Stitchers and Staplers have revolution- 
Boston Stapler, StyleA ized the quality of the bindery work, and are 
Boston Stapler, Style B found in the largest and most important concerns 
in the United States and Canada. “Boston” 

stitching is always the best, smooth, even, flat; the kind that does not mar the 
otherwise excellent job. Note how many fine catalogues and pamphlets are 
deficient on account of bad stitching. These are not the “Boston bound” kind. 








General Selling Agent 


American Type Founders Co. 


Set in American Type Founders Company’s Clearface Bold Italic 
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THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
Block-Bearing PRINTING PRESS 











PRINT-SIDE-UP DELIVERY IN OPERATION 


\ CUSTOMER SAID: “Your new Huber-Hodgman Press, while as 
rigid and heavy as the old Huber Crank Press, does not require one- 
half as much power, and if you are using the same kind of material, you 

have the most valuable and durable press offered to the printer.” 

The Huber-Hodgman Press is built for durability, and the workmanship 
and material used are the best to be had. The movement is so powerful and 
the Block Reversing mechanism so efficient, the machine is almost noiseless in 
operation and without vibration. The bed and cylinder being driven by the 
same shaft makes perfect register between them. All the labor-saving devices 
of modern construction have been added. The print-side-up delivery in com- 
bination with the fly is very efficient. 

There are so many admirable things in this press, we ask you to see it. 
Every purchaser expresses his praise to us, we want only a chance to show you 
and we leave the purchase to your judgment. Only see it in operation. 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


17 to 23 Rose St. and 135 William St., New York. 
FACTORY —TAUNTON, Mass. 
Acents, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 
92 Seventh Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Manager 


A , ENGLAND, P. LAWRENCE PTG. MACHINERY CO., Ltd. : 
— 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, Harrison 801. CHICAGO 























They Like It Best 


A thousand printers will tell you: ‘““‘We like BOXER BLACK 
best, because it gives the result of a higher priced Ink.” It’s an 
Ink manufactured to satisfy the keenest sense of requirement. It 
simply does the work. 


Our 25c. Boxer Black 


has that ‘different’ distinctiveness in QUALITY not to be had in 
a black aimed to imitate. 


Persuasion is not necessary when once tested. 


Suppose you test our BOXER BLACK, we to assume all risk. 
Economy, where quality is guaranteed, should appeal to you. 


Our straightforward guarantee placed upon every transaction 
is made possible by the most careful and expert methods of ink 
production. We stand back of every drop of ink we sell you. 
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Our Guarantee 


To any printer sending us an order for BOXER 
BLACK: WE AGREE to pay charges both 
ways upon failure to find the quality other 
than advertised. 














SUINIUININTUDUON OUST 
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The Big Four Printing Ink Company 


BRANCH HOUSES 
61-63 PLYMOUTH PLACE 


606 COMMERCIAL PLACE NEW ORLEANS BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


SEND FOR Our NEw SPECIMEN Book 





MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
CHICAGO 
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THE COTTRELL 


HIGH-SPEED TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 
The STANDARD Printing Machine of Printerdom 


THIS PRESS IS FAMOUS for itt CONVENIENCE for the Printer, 
ECONOMY in Cost of Product, CAPABILITY and RIGIDITY. 


BECAUSE it is equipped with attachments that really enhance its usefulness. 
BECAUSE of its Speed, Adaptability and Scientific Construction. 


BUILT FOR THE FINEST QUALITY OF PRINTING, especially proc- 
ess color work, it has always exceeded the expectations of the purchaser. 


STEADY, RELIABLE and EASY-RUNNING, the COTTRELL PRESS 


is universally known as a profit-making machine. 





SPEED 
Diet’ tine ) RIGIDITY under impression 
patinctive ' CONVERTIBLE SHEET DELIVERY 
aa DISTRIBUTION 


ABSOLUTE REGISTER 
C. B. COTTRELL & SONS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Printing Presses 





41 Park Row Works 279 Dearborn St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y: WESTERLY, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Representative in Mexico: 
U. S. PAPER EXPORT ASSOCIATION Representative in Cuba: 
440 Coliseo Neuva HOURCADE CREWS Y CA. 


Mexico City : Muralla 39, Havana 




















— 
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THE CANADIAN 


Quick-Change Double Magazine 
Mergenthaler Linotype 


Fitted with 
New Patent 
Automatic 
Magazine 
Quick-change 
Attachment 


Two 
Magazines 
Both 
Full Size 
with 
Two 
Fall 
Fonts of 
Two-Letter 


Matrices 


Model No. 4 


In less than 
a Minute 
other 
Magazines 
containing 
.Entirely 
Different 
Faces can be 
Substituted 
by the 
Operator for 
those in 
use 
Without Any 
Lifting 
Whatever 








THE FASTEST DOUBLE MAGAZINE LINOTYPE IN THE WORLD 
Price $3,500.00, subject to discount on application 


One keyboard of only 90 keys, four different faces, 360 characters, and a producing capacity only limited by the speed of the 
operator. WE INVITE COMPARISON WITH THE DOUBLE MAGAZINE LINOTYPE 
BUILT AND SOLD BY THE AMERICAN COMPANY 





We are prepared to purchase any useful inventions covering improvements on Linotype 
oO nventors Machines for the United States, South and Central America, Canada and Europe. Do 
© not sell your invention to any one else before submitting it to us. 





Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Limited 
TORONTO, CANADA 




















A CHALLENGE 


Coprs UsEb: WESTERN UNION, 
A. B. C., LiEBER’s. 





Case Apprgss: “Torryre,” Toronto. 
“‘Propicious,”” London, England. 


<r AREAS A LINOTYPE CORPORATION 


L 
Sole Manufacturers in Canada of Mergenthaler oe 
Linotype Machines 


London, England, Office : 70-72 YORK STREET Factory: 156-158 St. Antoine St. 
8 Bouverte St., E.C. Montreal 


Toronto, Canada, March 10, 1908. 
THE MERGENTHALER LinoTypE Co., of New York, 
Trisung Buitpinc, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Gentlemen,—As you have made the statement by letter and through your agents that the composing 
machines made by your Company are superior to those made by ourselves, we are prepared to have a’‘com- 
petition between your make of Mergenthaler Linotype and our own. We therefore challenge you to erect 
one of your No. 4 Double Magazine Linotypes now in Canada alongside of one of our Model 4 Double 
Magazine Linotype machines in the City of Toronto. The machines to be run four hours a day for one 
week, the judges of the contest to be entirely disinterested parties. The competition to be for the sum of 
one thousand dollars, which is to be paid by the loser to the Typographical Unions of Toronto, Montreal 











and Ottawa for use in their benefit fund—and to cover the following: 


No. 1. Speed of both magazines and output of 
matter in 20 and 30 em lines. 20 cir 


The time in setting matter to be equally divided 
between upper and lower magazine each day during the 
test. Matter must be corrected and kept separate. The 
largest amount set during the trial on the Canadian 
upper magazine and the American lower magazine will 
count 15 points, and the largest set from the Canadian 
lower magazine and the American upper, 5 points, mak- 
ing the total of 20 points for speed. 


No. 2. Running of distributor. 5 points. 
The actual time lost Ly distributors stopping is to be 

kept account of during the trial, and the machine having 

the least lost time against it is entitled to the 5 points. 


No. 3. Quick change of magazines. 5 points. 

During the test copy to be furnished which will neces- 
sitate the changing of magazine. The time of these 
changes to be kept account of, and the machine on which 
the quickest time is made is entitled to the 5 points. 


No. 4. Quality of slug produced. 5 points. 


Test to be made as follows: Take the matter which 
was set on both machines during the test and set it side 
by side. Take out at random slugs, first from one set 
and then the same slug from the other set (at least 25 
slugs should be taken). These are to be broken alter- 
nately and the set of slugs showing the best percentage 
of solids and good bottoms is entitled to the 5 points. 


No. 5. Simplicity of machine from operator’s 
point of view. 20 points. 
TO BE DECIDED AS FOLLOWS: 
(a) Which of the two machines will be least confus- 
ing for an operator coming from a standard two-letter 
Linotype. 





(b) In which of the two machines will the operator 
be most liable to detect transpositions, and matrices not 
responding to the keyboard from either magazine by the 
customary click sound of the standard machine. 


(c) By which of the two machines would the oper- 
ator be least annoyed by noise when assembling matrices. 


(d) Which machine, taken as a whole, appears the 
simplest to the operators. 


No. 6. Accessibility of the working part of 
the machines from an operator’s point of 
view. 20 points. 

(a) Which of the two machines is most accessible 
in case of verges, verge springs, escapement pawls, or 
key rods going wrong on either lower or upper magazine 
while the machine is in operation. 


(b) Which of the two machines is most accessible to 
the delivery mouth and assembler entrance of both upper 
and lower magazine. 


(c) Which of the two machines, as a whole, is most 
accessible. 


No. 7. Quick change of magazines on the 
machines by the operator. 10 points. 
Which of the two methods used is the safest and which 


entails the smallest amount of labor and lifting to the 
operator. 


No. 8. Simplicity and perfection in working 
of assemblers and two-letter 


mechanisms. 15 points. 


The competition to take place within one month from date. 
The award of the judges to be in writing and in detail, the same to be printed in THE INLAND. 


PrinTER, Chicago, at the expense of the loser. 


To facilitate the judges in making their decision, a total of 100 points to be allowed on the above 


eight items, divided as before mentioned. 


Yours very truly, 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN LINOTYPE CORPORATION, Limited. 
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shall be necessary and not 
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Engraved and printed by Designed and lettered by an apprentice pupil, 
The Henry O. Shepard Company, : eight months’ experience, 
120-130 Sherman street, Inland Printer Technical School. 
Chicago. 
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PHOTOGRAVURE FOR BEGINNERS.* 


NO. I.— BY CHAS. E. DAWSON, 


Go ee HE art of copperplate engra- 


Go, ee |e ving and printing is very 
ancient indeed, and far ante- 
dates wood engraving and 
printing from type. 
Before taking up the tech- 
nical details of the photo- 
gravure process it will be 
well to spend a few minutes 
in describing the outlines of 
this old process. 























aL_las 


In the first place, the subject to be printed is 
formed by incised lines or dots on a sheet of cop- 


per. These lines and dots are then filled in with 
a sticky pigment, formed with burnt linseed oil in 
which has been ground the necessary coloring 
matter. This ink is rubbed all over the plate, 
filling up all the lines and dots. The surplus is 
then removed by means of suitable wiping cloths; 
the plate being kept on a heated slab the while to 
render the process easier. The surface of the 
plate is then polished with the palm of the hand 
. and a little chalk, which leaves the lines and dots 
filled with ink while the remainder of the plate is 
perfectly clean. A sheet of damp paper is then 
placed on the copper plate and the whole passed 
through between a pair of rollers, there being a 
sheet of felt or “ blanket” placed on the plate 
which forces the soft paper into the lines, dots, 
etc., so drawing out the ink when the paper is 
removed, forming the “ print.” 

No matter by what process the plate is formed, 
whether by graver, acid etching, or dry point, the 
actual process of printing is the same. 

In modern practice, the press rollers are of 
iron, and the “ plank ” on which the plate is placed 


* All rights reserved. 


and which passes with it between the rollers is of 
hard wood faced with iron; some forms of presses 
are operated by power so far as the rotation of the 
roller is concerned, but the inking and wiping of 
the plate is still largely done by hand except in 
such cases as bill-heads, cheque forms, etc. A 
certain special kind of plate has been etched on 
steel and printed by machine, but in general 
gravure publications and art plates are printed by 
the old method in exactly the same manner as was 
done three hundred years ago. 

It would be well for the beginner to get a sight 
of some trade shop where copperplate printing is 
done, as a few minutes spent watching the actual 
process is worth volumes of description. 

The photogravure process is at once the sim- 
plest and most perfect system of reproduction yet 
invented, while the apparatus required in order to 
enable one to produce really fine results is most 
inexpensive provided it is not desired to make 
large plates. 

I feel very strongly that the presenting of this 
effective process to the photographic enthusiasts 
in such a form as will enable them to obtain prac- 
tical results will have far-reaching consequences, 
as at one and the same time there will be a bound- 
less field opened to them, and the process itself 
will surely benefit by enrolling a number of ear- 
nest practitioners whose sole desire will be to excel 
rather than to merely compete one with another on 
the matter of price, which has tended to eliminate 
to a large extent the artistic feeling among the 
trade workers. 

THE NEGATIVE. 


The beginner must take the process himself 
seriously and spare no pains in order to follow 
carefully the various operations, and though of 
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course, as is to be expected, failures will precede 
success, these should only tend to urge the student 
on to greater efforts. 

In dealing with a purely photographic process 
one must suppose that the student possesses a 
good practical working knowledge of photography, 
and has the use of certain apparatus such as is 
common to the art, but any special apparatus 
needed I shall describe in its simplest form, so 
that the beginner may make it himself. 

Now a word as to the quality of negative best 
calculated to yield a satisfactory etching. It 
should contain all detail, but should not be too 
dense nor chalky. Both the high lights and darks 
should be full of detail. 

Having exposed your plate, proceed to devel- 
opment, using whatever system you are best 
acquainted with so long as it yields a nice clean 
result of good color. Probably the Hydro-Metols 
are as nice as any and do not tend to yield a too- 
nonactinic deposit of silver in the film. Be sure 
to have full detail in the shadows and that the high 
lights are not blocked out; however, as I said, I 
presume you know how to do all this. 

If you are copying a film negative it is best to 
place it between two nice, clear, thin pieces of 
glass, which will keep it perfectly flat; do not copy 
on celluloid films, however, but use glass plates, 
as they are so much more easily handled during 
future operations. 


THE TRANSPARENCY. 


The first thing to be done is to prepare a 
transparency from the selected negative, and this 
must be in reverse if it is desired to have the proof 












































Fie. 1.— Showing a simple transparency apparatus. 


appear the same way round as a print from the 
negative would. This would require the trans- 
parency to be made in the camera; but should the 
student wish to see what success he may achieve 
without the equipment shown in Fig. 1, he may 
prepare a direct transparency by placing his nega- 
tive in a printing-frame with a sensitive dry plate 
in the place of the paper, and expose to light and 
develop. If he wishes to make a camera trans- 
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parency the easiest way is to take a thick wooden 
box, say about ten inches square, and cut a hole in 
the bottom the size of the negative, then blacken 
the inside of the box or line it with black paper. 
When ready, fix the negative in the hole by means 
of thumb-tacks and place the box in such a position 
that, when copying, a clear, even light will pass 
through the negative. An inclined sheet of white 
paper on a hinged board will answer, though per- 
haps an open window having a sky background 
may answer better. I do not suppose that the 
beginner will call for artificial light. Having the 
camera looking into the box and having sized and 
focused the image, cover the camera and box with 
a black cloth so as to exclude all light except that 
which passes through the negative. Of course in 
a reverse transparency you will copy through the 
glass of the negative. 

Having washed and dried your transparency, 
carefully consider it in all its details, picking out 
any little specks and determine whether any work 
on it would improve the result. Ofttimes a little 
work on the transparency will save much retouch- 
ing on the plate and it is far more easy and satis- 
factory too. 

Should you determine on working up the trans- 
parency, although that work be in the direction of 
detail and snap in the darks, then coat the gelatin 
side of the glass with matt retouching varnish. 
When dry you may use soft pencil, crayon or 
brush. If the required work is such as only to call 
for a few light touches, powdered rosin may be 
poured on the plate, which will enable the soft 
lead-pencil to take. If soft blending effects are 
called for, then coat the glass side or back of the 
transparency with matt varnish and delicately 
shade up on this- surface. Both back and front 
may be worked up if thought necessary. 


(To be continued.) 





RARE COLLECTION OF OLD BOOKS. 


The Bibliotheque Nationale possesses copies of forty 
out of the forty-two first books, printed at as many French 
towns, in the fifteenth century. The two missing ones are 
the first book printed at Perpignan, of which the only 
known copy is in the Library of St. Genevieve, and the first 
book printed at Narbonne, of which the Municipal Library 
of that city possesses the only known copy. Until lately, 
only forty-one places in France were known to have issued 
books in the fifteenth century, but the recent sale of the 
library of a well-known collector, M. Lanthelme, included 
a Breviary printed for Uzes, at the command of Nicolas 
Mangras, Bishop of that city, by Jean du Pré, of Lyons, 
before 1500. The Bibliotheque Nationale bought it for £76. 
— British and Colonial Printer and Stationer. 





NOT EVEN STANDING ROOM. 


There’s plenty of room at the top, they say, 
But there wouldn’t be much to spare 
If all the people were there to-day 
Who feel that they ought to be there.— Geo. L. Bolen, 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH THE JOB? 
BY A. H. M. 


HE straight-matter comp. was out of 
copy. There was a fair lot of job- 
work, and the foreman thought he 
would see what the comp. could do 
in that line. Smith, from the hybrid 
store down street, had left an order 
for some cards. Smith had found 
no occasion for cards before, so his copy was 
manuscript. Like this: 


MR. SMITH’S COPY. 


“ Here, Spike,” says the foreman, “ you might 
try your hand at this,” and handed the straight- 
matter comp. the sample of Smith’s handwriting. 

Spike, like many others, had a fair record as 
a good and steady compositor. What came to him 
in the day’s work was done as well as his routine 
habit would permit. His mental orbit was fixed, 
and while he would indignantly deny that he had 
any lack of observation, what he observed induced 
no reflection or particular interest, because Spike 
had never been told or had an opportunity to learn 
even the rudiments of commercial jobwork. So 
when the piece of copy for a card was placed in his 
hand, his mental struggle was to recall with suffi- 
cient vividness what fashion was followed in the 
numerous cards that had come under his casual 
notice. Preoccupied with the throes of the con- 
ception of artistic form, his erstwhile accuracy as 
a compositor tripped a little, and he failed to note 
the errors in the unaccustomed job letter when 
with a characteristic air of languid indifference he 
laid proof and copy before the foreman. Here is 
Spike’s first effort, No. 1: 


J. B Smith 


GROCERIER & HARDWARE 
10 Wain Street 


ad 


PUNRVILLE, MO. 
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The foreman’s comment was prefaced by an 
aspirated monosyllable: ‘“ Take that ‘ flubdub’ 
out and string the town name to the other side, 
and ——.” Just then a customer came in and 
Spike was turned off by a significant wave of the 
foreman’s arm. 

The question “ Why?” had a large place in 
Spike’s mind as he made the changes ordered, and 
as pride would not allow him to ask what might 
be in the foreman’s mind, the only alternative was 
to do the best he could. So No. 2 was produced 
and submitted. 

The foreman was busy squinting at the mar- 
gins of a try-sheet, and something seemed to be 
wrong, for his only comment was, “I don’t want 
ALL the styles of type in the office on that card.” 

Spike was mad enough to let go all holds, but 
reason got control, and he resolved to puzzle this 
problem to a solution by simply running it down 
to something definite. His guess was that all of 
the address should be in one style, and on this 
hypothesis he produced No. 3. 





J. B Smith 


GROCERIES & HARDWARE 


10 Main Street 
PUNKVILLE, MO. 














No. 2. 


The psychological moment had not arrived to 
address the foreman, whose usual kindliness was 
badly ruffled that day, and the altercation with the 
pressman which was well under way would have 
warned Spike not to get near to the live wire, but 
his troubles made him feel that even a substantial 
aggravation of them would be a sort of relief, and 
so he slapped the proof before the foreman. The 
truculence of his approach made the foreman 
pause in his argument, and, taking a glance at the 
proof, he smiled a vapid, angry smile, and said 
in a smooth, expostulatory tone, “ Now, MISTER 
Spike, you are a printer —and AS a printer you 
should know that Gothics and Texts do not look 
well together. Will you KINDLY get up this job in 
some sort of shape?” And resumed the debate 
with the pressman. 

Spike’s mind was in a state of turgid pro- 
fanity. He slammed up a job case, which hap- 
pened to be Caslon Old Style. In this he set the 
middle lines. The address looked pretty big in the 
Text, so he reduced that and pulled another proof 












di 


and threw it on the desk. The foreman made no 
direct comment, but crumpled up the proof and 
threw it on the floor; went over to Spike’s frame, 


picked up the job, made some changes in it, and 





J. &. Smith 


GROCERIES AND 
HARDWARE 


10 Wain Street unkville, Mo. 














No. 3. 


then yelled to the pressboy, ‘“‘ Here, get this danged 
thing on the press as quick as your life, and get 
a lot of that other chicken-feed cleaned up. Spike, 
throw in a pair of cases of eight-point, and get up 
this report.” 

A few minutes later the foreman O. K.’d No. 4. 

And Spike still wonders what was the matter 
with the job, and if the job is all right now; and 
if so, Why; and if not, Why. 





J. B. Smith 








GROCERIES AND 
HARDWARE 


10 Main Strect Punkbille, Wo. 











No. 4. 


And the Why and the Why Not, are they not 
to be found in the International Typographical 
Union Course of Instruction in Printing. 





THE NEWSPAPER DOCTOR. - 


A host of newspapers need the advice and assistance of 
an outsider, who knows the business thoroughly, to tell 
the publishers just what ails them. The publishers know 
that there is something wrong, but their very intimacy with 
the property and the methods employed may be good rea- 
son for their inability to right this wrong. Three or four 
weeks of intensive study of the situation, by a newspaper 
man from the outside, ought to be invaluable, in many 
cases. But a publisher who has become wedded to the 
methods he employed a generation ago is not likely to take 
kindly to a proposal that he should employ a disinterested 
man to tell him why his paper is rotten and is constantly 
losing ground. This is human nature.— Printers’ Ink. 
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RISING SPACES AND MECHANICAL ACTION. 


BY VERNON POSSNETT. 


NDER the heading of “ Spaces Ris- 
ing —A Consideration of Causes,” 

in the March number, in which was 

outlined the results of bad material 

and bad workmanship as factors in 

causing spaces to rise, a third cause 

for this difficulty was mentioned 

incidentally as ‘‘ Mechanical Action.” 

This phase of the subject has seldom been cited 
as it deserves to be. Some jobs will give enormous 
trouble during printing whatever care be taken as 
a precaution, and the writer has had ample oppor- 
tunity to prove that the press is capable of defeat- 
ing the best workmanship which may be spent 
upon a form. The point of some of these expe- 
riences is so conclusive that we make no apology 
for submitting a few illustrations from practice, 
and if our readers will undertake observations on 
the lines here suggested, we may collate and com- 
pare phenomena if we are unable to discover the 
law which underlies. 

The actual incidents may be prefaced with a 
brief account of the office. The composing-room 
is furnished with good material which is kept per- 
fectly clean and a good class of commercial work 
is handled. Some of the compositors can justify, 
even in the stonemen’s estimation. Stonework is 
reserved for a special staff, which includes the 
writer. Wood quoins are in use but they are cut 
to the exact pitch of the side-sticks, giving perfect 
grip for every quoin. The pressroom contains 
about thirty presses of various sizes and build, 
nearly all of the-small jobbing being done on the 
stop-cylinder type of press. The first illustration 
was an order for fifteen thousand circulars, four 
pages demy-quarto (11 by 814 inches), worked on 
a 36 by 24-inch two-color press. On pages 2 and 
3 were large solid paragraphs of eight-point, set 
about forty ems long. The spaces in the solid 
type were the main trouble. Scores of stoppages 
occurred and several distinct efforts were made to 
overcome the matter. Every device which could 
be suggested was tried and eventually the case 
was pronounced hopeless unless the job could be 
fed end on. The run was so far advanced, how- 


‘ever, that it was inadvisable to incur a fresh make- 


ready, and no alteration was made. Somewhat 
remarkably, the order was repeated within a 
month, and the form was thoroughly overhauled 
as a preliminary. The chase was changed and 
every precaution observed. Another press and 
another man received the job on this occasion, but 
the pressman followed the natural way — feeding 
broadside and work-and-turn. Within five hun- 
dred runs spaces began to mark, and the writer 
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was called to see the form. The previous expe- 
rience was so recent and so memorable that the 
press foreman agreed to turn the form if no 
improvement resulted from the first attempt. The 
effort was fruitless, for the spaces were type-high 
again in a very short time. Thereupon the form 
was turned as suggested and the change proved 
entirely successful, the remaining twelve thousand 
runs or more giving no trouble whatever. The 
same job has since been worked again and on this 
occasion the form was put end on to the grips to 
begin with. The third order, three thousand or 
four thousand copies, ran clean throughout. 

In a single form we have a fairly conclusive 
illustration that the cylinder may seriously influ- 
ence the spaces when rolling along the lines, while 
having apparently no effect when meeting the 
lines the other way. 

The second illustration was a somewhat sim- 
ilar job, but the paragraphs were in larger type 
and leaded. As soon as trouble arose with the 
spaces, the writer urged the same change which 
had been so amply justified previously. Hope was 
not abandoned, however, until a few attempts to 
improve matters had proved futile. Then, with 


over seven thousand runs remaining, the form was 
turned and the spaces remained down. A further 
order of ten thousand ran through perfectly — 
feeding end on — but a small supplementary order 


of one thousand in the hands of another press- 
man witnessed a recurrence of the trouble. The 
explanation was, as may be imagined, the form 
was broadside on to the grips. Of course, the man 
should have been told when taking up the form. 
Neglect to give such instruction was unfortunate 
for the management, but most profitable as a 
demonstration of mechanical action having an 
effect on a form. 

Our third case was a booklet of eight pages 
oblong octavo, about 714. by 5 inches, the order 
being five thousand copies. The justification of 
these pages was an example of splendid workman- 
ship and it was not the fault of the compositor 
when spaces came up. The lock-up on the press 
was not the best, but there was nothing to suggest 
that any other mode of locking up would have been 
more successful. The pressman found himself in 
a pitiable fix. After the first one hundred runs or 
so, the average run between stoppages did not 
exceed fifty copies, and was probably much less. 
Many attempts were made to improve the form, 
but all were in vain. The form was practically 
perfect to begin with, and no amount of tinkering 
would improve it. The cause of the trouble was 
an overpacked cylinder. Either the cylinder was 
right off the bearers or the bearers were above 
type-high. In either case the cylinder would 
carry a considerable excess of packing, and a 
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grinding process was in operation, straining the 
form and ruining the type. The press in question 
is an old one, and appears liable to this kind of 
weakness. On two occasions since the incident 
referred to, the cylinder has had to be lowered — 
it is perhaps best not to suggest how much. But 
several times the lesson has been enforced that 
mechanical action may be the sole cause of trou- 
bles which appear in the form. 

There is a general understanding among press- 
men that spaces are more liable to rise when the 
lines of type lie parallel with the bearers. Regular 
observation proves that this liability increases as 
the lines increase in length, and reaches the high- 
est degree when matter is leaded. Thus we should 
expect less trouble with a form of four pages or 
sixteen pages oblong octavo than with a form of 
eight similar pages, feeding in the customary man- 
ner. But if the eight-page form be fed end on to 
the grips, we should expect it to work as well as 
either a four or sixteen page form. Or if we had 
two jobs in hand, each a four-page quarto circular 
set by the same man and in the same type, the one 
being solid ten-point and the other leaded ten- 
point, we should certainly have more trouble with 
the leaded matter than with the solid. This state- 
ment will be substantiated by any reader who will 
take the trouble to examine the back of a number 
of forms after they leave the press. Spaces will 
be found high in leaded matter far more often than 
in solid, and almost regularly so where long lines 
of leaded matter have been parallel with the 
bearers. 

The reason appears to be that a form is more 
rigid when whole lines receive impression simul- 
taneously than when impression is imparted to the 
individual letters. And each letter is more capable 
of withstanding the strain of impression in the 
former case. The strength of individual letters is 
certainly an item to be considered, for the most 
troublesome lines are the most condensed fonts. 
The effect of leads being placed between the lines 
is simply to isolate each line, leaving full oppor- 
tunity for the cylinder to strain letter after letter. 
This phase of the subject may be characterized as 


RESILIENCY OF THE FORMS. 


When the highest skill in justification has been 
directed to each line or column or page, and the 
make-up is practically and theoretically perfect, 
the fact remains that rigidity is not absolute. 
There is a certain stress upon each type in the 
form, and if the contact of type and cylinder is © 
not perfectly in unison during the impression, 
there must be a grinding process in operation. 
For the sake of argument, let us suppose that the 
lines in a form are twelve-point roman, forty-two 
ems long. The types average an en in width, 
giving twelve types per inch. The cylinder there- 
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fore grips twelve separate types in each line 
during the printing of each inch of the job, 
whereas when the job is sent line by line under 
the cylinder, there are only six types per inch. 
And each type is more susceptible to strain when 
going sideways under the cylinder than when 
going the other way. The relative strength of 
type may be proved simply enough. Any one can 
break a twelve-point figure between thumb and 
finger by straining it broadside, but let any one 
try to break a similar figure by pressure of thumb 
and finger while holding the type the narrow way. 
The resisting power of the type increases enor- 
mously when thus turned from broad to narrow 
side. It is a most logical deduction that the same 
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two pages was printing on a 50 by 40 press. 
Every page contained blocks, and had a rule 
border. Most of the blocks were square or nearly 
so, with type set narrow measure wherever it 
could be crowded in. A few full-width lines filled 
up the pages. Three pages, however, contained a 
series of very narrow blocks, electros on wood 
mounts 114 to 3 ems wide by perhaps 20 ems long. 
Of their kind the blocks were good, but the pages 
containing them gave great trouble. Leads worked 
up rapidly in spite of all ordinary resources. Not 
a lead nor space rose elsewhere, although the char- 
acter of the forms would naturally lead one to 
anticipate trouble. Eventually the pages had to 
be stereotyped, the press running splendidly after- 
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SAMPLE PAGE (REDUCED) AND POSITION OF THREE SIMILAR PAGES IN THE FORM. 


difference characterizes the forms. Whatever 
strain the cylinder exercises on the form must 
have an effect varying proportionately to the 
strength or weakness of each single type, multi- 
plied by the greater number of type per inch. 

The objection will be raised by many that the 
cylinder can not possibly strain the form as here 
suggested, or a slur would appear on the job. But 
we submit it is the only possible cause, and it must 
always be the cause when spaces, leads and furni- 
ture are gradually raised type-high while the types 
remain dead upon their feet. An uneven mount 
for an illustration, or battered material, or type 
incrusted with dry ink — these things spring both 
type and spaces; but when the type is solid as a 
rock under the planer, and when no vibration can 
be detected in the forms, it is solely the grip of 
the cylinder and the strain of the type which dis- 
turbs those units in the form that are not in direct 
touch with the cylinder. 

Illustrations prove nothing. But we are 
always driven to our practical points when theo- 
ries need enforcement. Therefore, we introduce 
a somewhat remarkable experience in support of 
the above contention: 

A quad crown (40 by 30 inches) form of thirty- 





ward. The pages were widely separated in the 
forms, and it could not be simply a trick of the 
press that lay at the root of the trouble. In the 
diagram a sample page is shown, together with a 
plan indicating the position of the pages in the 
forms. 

A similar experience attended a four-page 
oblong circular on a smaller press. A four-page 
oblong form should work splendidly, but in this 
case a few half-tones, illustrating cigars, were a 
source of much trouble. The wood mounts being 
long and narrow are subject to a strain in passing 
under the cylinder, and although the mounts may 
be good they are not strong enough to resist the 
mechanical action on their broadside. The same 
blocks would be ideal if they were to pass under 
the cylinder the narrow way. 

The principle appears to be universal. The 
unit in the form may be type, Linotype slugs or 
blocks, but all are liable to give trouble when they 
encounter the strain of impression broadside, 
whereas to receive impression end-on insures 
almost perfect immunity from trouble of the kind 
we are considering. 

There is another point from which to regard 
mechanical action. The natural effect of a cylin- 
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der rolling heavily over a flat sheet of metal is to 
develop a curve, bring the surface in contact with 
the cylinder more or less concave. The weight of 
impression, the ductility of the metal and the qual- 
ity of the base supporting the plate are the decid- 
ing factors in the effect which is produced. Every. 
pressman has seen the result of a few impressions 
when an electrotype has been imperfectly secured 
to the mount. The edges of the plate are lifted, 
the nails are drawn, and sometimes the plate is 
torn off entirely. Those who have been privileged 
to visit large engineering works may have seen 
ponderous machines engaged in transforming flat 
sheets of metal into cylindrical shapes. 

Many impressions are necessary to complete 
the process, but a practical printer can not avoid a 
mental comparison when witnessing the operation 
and thinking of the impression of the cylinders he 
is familiar with. We are all aware that the bed 
yields, however slightly, when impression is heavy. 
The curvature may be extraordinarily slight, but if 
present at all it is repeated a thousand times in half 
an hour or so, and may be one reason why spaces 
gradually rise. We do not contend that this is so; 
we simply mention it as a possibility. At any rate 
the urgency of securing forms in the best manner 
known is suggested by this parallel. 





THE PROTECTION OF PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 


In a newspaper discussion regarding the careless and 
flippant manner in which some newspapers report public 
speakers, Edmond Kelly, the eminent American lawyer 
practicing in Paris, France, made this sensible suggestion 
in a letter to the New York Sun: 

“In answer to the letter addressed to you by Dr. F. 
Adler yesterday, I beg to suggest that he and other public 
speakers would be amply protected were we to adopt in 
America the provision of the French law which authorizes 
any person who has been misrepresented to send.a correc- 
tion to the misrepresenting newspaper and compel the 
newspaper to print it in the same place and in the same 
type as the article complained of. Careful newspapers 
would not be affected by such a law; caréléss newspapers 
would find themselves so invaded by corrections that they 
would have to become careful if they wanted room for 
news.” 





PROGRESS. 


The education you get through books and teachers is 
elementary. That which you gain yourself may be pro- 
found. You will find more tendency to scatter than to con- 
centrate. It is, therefore, well to do whatever you do with 
all your might, and regard nothing as too small to be done 
the best you know how. Cleverness will not accomplish 
much. Brilliancy only serves to permanently polish good 
things and temporarily polish bad ones. Grace and cul- 
ture lend charm to anything, but none of these things make 
up for progress. Advancement only comes through good 
hard work, diligent application, faithful performance, cor- 
rectness, accuracy, and that fine display of judgment which 
flows only from a well-ordered mind, capable of thinking 
independently, acting resolutely, and fearing nothing.— 
W. C. Kerr. 
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HOW TO ADVERTISE. 


NO. I.— BY S. ROLAND HALL, 


HERE are several reasons why the 
printer should. know how to ad- 
vertise. In the first place, if the 
printer sets advertising matter, a 
comprehensive knowledge of the 
whole subject will help him greatly 
in his part of the work; advertising 
men deplore the small proportion of compositors 
who seem to grasp the right advertising ideas. In 
the second place, a printer who has a good knowl- 
edge of advertising is often able to be of great 
assistance to.a customer; his ability in this direc- 
tion may easily result in the securing of orders 
that could not otherwise be secured. Thirdly, if 
the printer owns his business, he should know how 
to advertise it effectively. Furthermore, the 
printer may become a publisher some day, in 
which event a good knowledge of advertising is 
almost indispensable; or he may wish to get into 
the advertising field as an advertising solicitor for 
a publication, or as a copy-writer, or as an adver- 
tising manager. 

This article is the first of a series designed 
to aid the printer in acquiring a comprehensive 
knowledge of the essentials of advertising. 

One who hopes to do the most successful adver- 
tising should have or acquire three distinct qualifi- 
cations: 

1. First in importance is the business sense 
to “ size up” the prospective market for the arti- 
cle or service to be advertised —to gauge, with 
reasonable accuracy, the existing demand or the 
demand that could be created, and the competi- 
tion; to form a fair mental picture of the prospec- 
tive customers, and to learn their whereabouts, 
their instincts, tastes, needs, manner of reasoning, 
and ability to purchase; and to devise an effective 
selling plan. The best advertisement will accom- 
plish little or nothing unless the selling plan is 
right — unless a way is provided by which pros- 
pective customers can buy conveniently. 

Not all articles can be advertised successfully 
to the general public: a soap could be; but there 
would be so few prospective purchasers for a $125 
pneumatic riveting-hammer in any community of 
one hundred thousand people that advertising to 
the general public would be impracticable; in the 
case of the hammer, the advertising would have to 
be directed exclusively to a special class. 

Sometimes a plan of sampling or of demon- 
strating is more effective than any other form of 
advertising. The salesman is very often an indis- 
pensable factor. 

This first qualification necessitates that the 
advertiser shall understand human nature and 
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that, in planning, he will ask himself, “ What 
would appeal to these prospective customers?” 
rather than, “ What would appeal to me?” If he 
is planning to sell something to women, he must 
see, in his mind, the particular type of woman he 
is trying to influence; he must understand her 
circumstances and her manner of reasoning. If 
he is attempting to sell something to farmers, he 
must have a correct understanding of farmers and 
of their probable attitude toward the advertised 
commodity. It is not always easy to do this. For 
example, one writer trying to appeal to farmers 
will have in mind the “ Uncle Josh” type; another 
writer will swing to the other extreme and picture 
the farmer with his automobile and high-priced 
piano. Both of these types exist, but neither rep- 
resents the great mass of agriculturists. 

2. The second essential qualification is the 
ability to study the commodity and to see the 
features that will appeal favorably to prospective 
purchasers. This necessitates that the mind shall 
be kept open to impressions, and that its possessor 
shall cultivate the keen investigating spirit of a 
good news-reporter. A single feature that might 
easily be overlooked or undervalued is sometimes 
the “ open sesame ” to success. A certain revolver 
that has had wide sales in the last few years owes 
its success to a lock mechanism that makes it 
impossible for the revolver to be fired unless the 
trigger is pulled; but it took a keen mind to see 
that the fear of accidental discharge was the thing 
that kept thousands from purchasing revolvers, 
and that this revolver would overcome that objec- 
tion to a large extent. 

3. The third qualification, which is sometimes 
erroneously put first, is a reasonable amount of 
skill in writing, so as to be able to put into clear, 
concise, well-arranged, interesting language the 
features about the advertised article or service 
that will influence people to buy or to investigate. 
Along with this ability there should be some 
knowledge of illustration, printing and engraving 
methods, comparative values—under varying 
conditions — of newspapers, magazines, street-car 
cards, posters, catalogues, booklets, letters and 
other mediums for advertising. Millions have 
been wasted because of injudicious selection of 
mediums. Farm magazines are no more the best 
mediums for the advertising of automobiles than 
are city dailies for the advertising of farm fer- 
tilizers. In selecting mediums, the advertiser 
must not be guided by what he sees and reads, but 
should ascertain what his prospective customers 
see and read, how many of them see and read any 
given medium, whether such medium is seen and 
read under circumstances favorable to the good 
effect of the advertising, and whether the cost of 
using the medium is reasonable, considering the 
number of prospective customers influenced. 
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There are successful advertisers who do not 
possess all three of the qualifications outlined. All 


three are not absolutely indispensable. A man 
who can not write can employ some one to write 
for him; but it would be better, nevertheless, if he 
could do it himself, even if he does not always 
do it. 

Advertising is merely “selling through pub- 
licity.” The best advertisements give such infor- 
mation as a skilful salesman gives a prospective 
customer — the principal difference being that the 
language of the advertisement should be more 
carefully selected, should be more direct, should 
be more nearly complete in its description (because 
the written advertisement can not show the article 
itself —can only show a picture and describe in 
words), and should be more logically arranged. 
When space costs from $25 to $75 an inch, every 
word counts. This principle is apparently simple, 
but when it is so well grasped that the writer real- 
izes that he is to play the part of a skilful salesman 
when he writes advertising copy, one of the great 
essentials of good advertising has been mastered. 

These definitions of the qualifications of the 
successful advertiser and of advertising make it 
clear that advertising in the commercial world is 
just promoting sales by means of plain business 
sense — that it is not by any means a mysterious 
art. There is a false popular idea — encouraged 
by much advertising of questionable value — that 
advertising is a royal road to fortune, that a man 
makes something, adopts a “ catchy’ name for it 
or does some “ clever ” original thing and lo! his 
fortune is made. One of the hardest tasks in 
teaching advertising is to convince the learner that 
the advertiser should not try to play the part of 
a merry-andrew, ‘that effectiveness must always 
come before cleverness or “ originality,” that 
advertising campaigns are hard-fought business 
battles. One of the best advertising men of Amer- 
ica says he hangs his head in shame when any one, 
looking at an advertisement that he has written, 
says, “How clever!” What he tries to make them 
say is, “There is something I want to buy.” 

“Sizing up” the market and deciding on the 
selling plan is sometimes easy, and at other times 
a most complex problem. If the advertiser is a 
retailer with a new stock of Manhattan shirts, he 
is usually restricted to a selection from five or 
six methods of notifying prospective customers: 
exhibiting samples of the new goods in his win- 
dows; making an announcement through the news- 
paper; sending a letter or folder to a mailing-list 
of prospective customers; using street-car cards, 
posters, or theater programs. The newspaper is 
the mainstay of the retailer, but he is not re- 
stricted to it. 

But some retailers reach out farther than the 
immediate community and offer to receive orders 
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through the mails, and the problem grows a little 
more complex. 


The problem of the manufacturer is usually @@ 
still more complex. Will he offer to sell direct to 4 


the consumer or will he sell through retailers (or 
first through jobbers and wholesalers, then to 
retailers), and let the purpose of his advertising 
be only to influence the prospective customer to go 
to the retailer for the article? Or will he aim 
mainly to send the prospective customer to the 
retailer but at the same time offer to supply direct 
in case the retailer will not fill the order? Shall 
magazines, newspapers, car-cards, posters, signs, 
programs or circular matter be used, or several of 
these mediums? Is it best to try at the outset to 
create a demand over the entire country, or to con- 
centrate the advertising in a small section of terri- 
tory, gradually enlarging this territory? These 
are problems requiring much judgment and a good 
understanding of trade conditions. 

Another important point in connection with 
the selling plan is to determine whether the adver- 
tisements should attempt to complete the sale, or 
should merely develop interest and leave the com- 
pleting of the sale to the salesmen or to catalogues, 
letters, etc. Should price be given in the advertise- 
ments or is the price such an obstacle to the sale 
that it is policy to withhold this information for 
the salesmen or catalogue to impart, at which time 
more details can be given than can be included in a 
single advertisement of ordinary size, and when 
perhaps the article itself can be shown. 

Price is nearly always an important point of 
the retail advertisement. 

In buying by mail, people will send a dollar or 
less when they have little information about an 
article, but purchases requiring more than $1 are 
—as a rule— made only after careful investiga- 
tion; and the advertising must be planned accord- 


ingly. 


(To be continued.) 





HOW THE ANTI-PASS LAW OPERATES. 


Publishers who formerly received transportation only 
in exchange for advertising now pay for their transporta- 
tion, but receive for advertising sums exceeding their 
expenditure on this account, the excess varying with the 
importance of the paper as an advertising medium. No 
motive for friendly relations between railway companies 
and publishers which may have existed under the old plan 
has been eliminated, but the pass the newspaper employee 
formerly used on his summer vacation has been eliminated. 
The wage-earner and not the man who directs the policy of 
the paper is the victim of this reform. The publisher is 
cash ahead and his employee is out of pocket. As a con- 
sequence of this effort to apply the anti-pass revision to 
the newspaper, the man who decides what its course 
toward the railway corporation or railway legislation shall 
be has been benefited at the expense of his hired help.— 
Dubuque (Iowa) Times-Journal. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF HIGH-ART JOB PRINTING. 





BY FREDERICK F. TURNER. 


inY IGH-ART job printing is that which 

m4 =6has charm, grace, richness, style, 
symmetry. Having these qualities 
a job of printing will be admired, 
and infinitely greater are its 
chances of being preserved for 
future reference over that which 
does not appeal — that strikes a discordant note. 
A second perusal is seldom granted any work if it 
does not hold something of charm, of compelling 
power, unless from a strictly utilitarian point of 
view it has a_special interest for the reader. The 
drama that is not interest-compelling is short- 
lived. As the love motif in it or a novel is intended 
to appeal to the human heart, so in graphic or 
mural art color is intended to delight the eye. In 
both cases the theme must be so artistically done, 
and so adroitly, that the reader is overcome by a 
sense of satisfaction and interest. As the strains 
of classic music delight the ear, so artistic color- 
ing, symmetrical shapes, dignity and richness 
appeal to the eye and taste of nearly all intelligent 
men, the more especially to he whose tastes lean 
toward the esthetic. 

Job printing is as utilitarian to-day as it ever 
was. The province of the greater part of the out- 
put of the job presses is for advertising purposes 
—to bring business. Yesteryear this was accom- 
plished satisfactorily if it were executed so that it 
could be easily read and comprehended. To-day 
it must be this and much more. It must make the 
reader feel that his intelligence, his sense of thing# 
artistic and beautiful, is appealed to. Illustration, 
price, detail, etc., must be artistically clothed in 
elegant expression and richness of mechanical exe- 
cution. And yet it must be rational. There i. a 
vast difference between richness and lavishness — 
the difference between gaudiness and dignity. 
The simplicity of much modern job printing is its 
redeeming feature, because it is the more direct. 
This is an element in it that the intelligent busi- 
ness man seldom fails to praise, and the absence of 
which he seldom neglects to notice and condemn. 
And, moreover, it is the kind of printing that is 
the more profitable to produce from a mechanical 
standpoint. There should be no straining for 
artistic effects through intricate typographical 
design. The finest example shown of the book- *. 
work of Mr. Cobden-Sanderson (having a print- 
ing-office and binding establishment for works of 
art in the line of books at Hammersmith, Eng- 
land), now on exhibition at Columbia University, 
New York city, is the Doves Press Bible, which, 
connoisseurs say, outranks every other printed 
volume. It has no lavish ornament. Indeed, it is 
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astonishingly simple; practically the only decora- 
tive feature is the graceful “I” making the open- 
ing words, “ In the beginning.” The type designed 
by Mr. Sanderson is considered the purest example 
of roman letters ever used, there being not the 
slightest hint of a flourish in the whole alphabet. 
It must not be inferred from this that decoration is 
to be tabooed. Artistic decoration lends charm to 
a job of printing. It requires the acme of artistic 
application, however, to obtain just the right 
touch. It is the plethora of it that makes for incon- 
gruity. 

The first requisite to the production of high-art 
job printing is material — modern types, borders, 
flourishes, tailpieces, etc.; the second: good work- 
ing conditions, which comprise plenty of daylight, 
cleanliness, good treatment of men, etc.; the third: 
men of intelligence and artistic ability, who can 
use the best materials to the best possible advan- 
tage, men who possess originality, who understand 
the art elements that govern job printing, who are 
good mechanics, and who have a sense of the fit- 
ness of things; the fourth: the codperation, the 
common interests of all departments, art depart- 
ment, composing-room, pressroom, bindery, look- 
ing to the production of the very highest grade of 
work that can be produced. It costs but little more, 
and great is the resultant satisfaction. Even if 
* profit and reputation could not be gained by pro- 


ducing such work, it would be its own reward. 
Great importance is attached to the feature of 
codperation by Mr. Cobden-Sanderson. Whenever 
possible the names or initials of the men partici- 
pating in the whole process in his establishment 


are put inside the book. “ This,” he says, “ is to 
make each man feel that what he does is his own; 
that if he does a good piece of work others may 
know that it is his. The labor of binding a book 
is usually divided and distributed between six or 
more classes of persons, employed by a master 
binder to whom they are responsible. The master, 
in turn, is subject to the orders of the public. The 
majority of men and women who labor at the trade 
being unknown beyond the immediate circle, have 
no incentive to take an interest in what they do. 
Blame or praise is given to the master, not to them. 
He is the thinking machine, they merely the irre- 
sponsible tools. Under present conditions it is 
impossible for binders either to develop their 
highest qualities or make of themselves either men 
or craftsmen. The manual deftness,” he con- 
cludes, “and pleasure in seeing beautiful accom- 
plishments aid the brain and make it much more 
creative.” 

The artisans employed by Mr. Cobden-Sander- 
son are above the average in ability and receive 
wages commensurate with their ability — that is, 
higher wages than are given others in their craft, 
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and on the base of their wage the value of the 
products is determined. The demand ‘is never 
made the criterion for the price. 

While such procedure as that outlined in the 
foregoing is probably impossible in the product of 
the modern job printery, still we see the necessity 
for individual interest in the doing of a piece of 
work. Responsibility and interest are goads to 
right endeavor. 

No doubt the present method (in vogue in some 
large printing establishments for economic rea- 
sons), of having all work designed and laid out 
before it reaches the composing-room is carried to 
extremes, as are nearly all new fads. The job 
compositor is merely a tool, doing the bidding of a 
superior whom he often believes is not superior, 
and he is chagrined. For this reason the best 
product is impossible. Not only is the design 
drawn for him, but the type decoration and color 
scheme is chosen. This leaves nothing for him to 
do but the bare mechanical construction, which is 
not sufficient to keep up the interest of an intelli- 
gent, artistic, capable job compositor. His best 
faculties lie dormant. To give unto him the inter- 
est in the work that should be his, all that is neces- 
sary is to give him in rough sketch an idea of 
what is wanted and let him work it out. Upon 
artistic production largely depends the exchange 
of ideas, the responsibility of all concerned. 

A mighty power for business-bringing, to the 
consumer directly, and the printer indirectly, is a 
modern catalogue, pamphlet or brochure when pro- 
duced under these conditions by men and women 
who love their labor, rendered by them so beautiful 
and artistic that it is a thing of beauty, worthy of 
preservation. 





WE PLEAD ‘NOT GUILTY.”’ 


Among the influential periodicals which have adopted 
the “ simplified spelling,” or in the words of the New York 
Sun, “are willing to spell as badly as anybody else dares,” 
are the Army and Navy Register, THE INLAND PRINTER, 
the Nebraska State Journal, the American Printer, the 
Circle, the Dry Goods Economist, the Independent, the Lit- 
erary Digest, the School Journal, the Educational Review, 
the Philistine, the Automobile Trade Journal, the Medical 
News, the Medical World, the Providence -Journal, the 
Springfield Republican, the Seattle Post-Intelligencer and 
the Journal of Education—The Printing Trade News. 





THE man who makes a success of an important venture 
never waits for the crowd. He strikes out for himself. It 
takes nerve, it takes a great lot of grit; but the man that 
succeeds has both. Any one can fail. The public admires 
the man who has enough confidence in himself to take a 
chance. These chances are the main things, after all. 
The man who tries to succeed must expect to be criticized. 
Nothing important was ever done but the greater number 
consulted previously doubted the possibility. Success is 
the accomplishment of that which most people think can’t 
be done.— C. V. White. 
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ART AND THE PRINTING CRAFT. 


NO. V.— BY THOMAS WOOD STEVENS. 


LA 

E find by the examination of architec- 
ture that the various letter-forms 
have their analogies in architectural 
style; and that there is abundant 
precedent for rulework, so long as it 
is used for legitimate paneling; and 
that some letter-forms react upon 
others as ornament. The similarity of principle 
between good building and good printing has been 
everywhere apparent. Following this line of 
investigation, we come to the use of pure orna- 
ment in architecture; we now propose to examine 
building ornament, first as to its essential char- 
acter, and second as to its application — the prin- 
ciples which govern its use. Here again we shall 
find analogies in abundance, and binding prin- 
ciples which apply just as clearly to the use of 

type as to the work of the decorator. 

The builders have from the first recognized 
that in raising a structure for human use and 
habitation they have never been engaged in pro- 
ducing other than an artificial thing; architecture 
is not a manifestation of nature, but of art. Form 
in architecture, then, must be conventional and 
structural form. The elements of buildings must 
first be submitted to formation, or manufacture; 


the shape of the baked brick never grew of itself ; 
the oak never squared itself off in a column. So 
architecture is an art of form and convention. 

So is printing a craft of form and convention. 
The alphabet is in itself a convention. Our com- 
monest tools —types and rules—are conven- 


tions. And never have we fallen lower, as crafts- 
men, than when, in the fashion of rule-twisting, 
we lost sight of this primal truth. 

The motifs of ornament, as any text-book of 
design will inform you, are comparatively few. 
Geometric shapes, plant, flower and animal forms, 
birds, fish, reptiles, insects, abstract shapes, the 
human figure — these are all. And in a technical 
classification this fund of material can be still 
further reduced. These motifs, however, are sus- 
ceptible to endless variation. The motif chosen, 
for instance, is first affected by the material in 
which the ornament is to be rendered — and the 
results vary as the workman carves, or paints, or 
draws in monochrome. Then the style of the 
period has its influence; the ancient Egyptian, 
working from a given beetle as a shape, arrived 
at a given form of ornament; the modern Ger- 
man artist of the Nouveau school, working from 
the same beetle in the same medium, will arrive at 
an entirely different ornament. Then the personal 
manner of the workman has its influence, of 
course. 
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But, you say, why bother with styles? If the 
beetle is a thing of beauty, why not reproduce him 
as he is, in whatever medium we wish? Right 
there you strike the crux of the ornament idea. 
The beetle grew, and exists as a product of nature. 
The panel which we desire to ornament with his 
likeness did not grow — we made it. The idea of 
art steps in and forbids, because art is a creative 
conception of eternal and universal fitness. _ 

The conventional thing we have made must be 
ornamented with a conventional form. This fact 
the builders have kept in mind through the ages. 
The printers knew it once, but they have forgot- 
ten it. 

For the sake of a rapid view of the field of 
ornament in architecture, let us examine briefly 
the uses made by the Egyptians of a few motifs. 
We find that the most characteristic of the efforts 
of the period are produced by the impress of the 
Egyptian style upon the shapes of the lotus, the 
scarab or beetle, the palm and the winged globe. 
And even here we can see at once that the style 
depended in no small measure upon the method of 
execution — the carving of the ornament below 
the surface, and then filling the incision with 
color, giving a stenciled look to the result. But 
while the thing is immediately recognizable, it is 
by no means a realistic presentation of a beetle 
or a lotus; it has become a beetle or a lotus trans- 
lated into the eternal fitness — it has been touched 
with art. 

So with the ornament of the Greeks. Here 
we come again upon a highly developed and 
highly conventionalized type of beauty — mold- 
ings refined to perfection, and-borders or friezes 
(always the most frequent form of architectural 
ornament) developed to a decorative fitness which 
can only distantly suggest the natural forms 
which suggested them. The ovolo, the key border 
or fret, the anthemion —all the characteristic 
forms of the Greeks, share this common quality 
of style and formality. The rosette, too, a con- 
centrated form of ornament, appears, and is per- 
fect — yet you could never name the flower from 
which it came. Figures, when they are used, are 
statuesque and reposeful—not people in any sense, 
but compositions in beautiful line, marvelously 
fitted to the formal spaces they occupy. 

Among the works of the Romans, from whom 
we take our letters, we find this same limitation of 
effort for conscious effect. The scroll which filled 
the friezes of the Romans—the spirals clothed 
with the forms of the acanthus — have our most 
skilful designers found anything as rich to stand 
with roman letters? The severe perfection of 
the Greeks was gone, but the builders still clung 
to their idea of convention. 

In the varied forms of birds, animals and 
plants of the Byzantine period ; in the Romanesque, 
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with its wreath and scroll and strap work, and the 
animal shapes that came to it out of the North; 
in the Celtic, with its fascinating interlace; in 
the Scandinavian, with its entangled dragons; 
through all these times and schools the builders 
held fast to this principle —the fitness of for- 
mality to formality. 

The letters and ornaments of the Gothic period 
have been illustrated in a previous paper, and the 
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work of the Renaissance shows no exception to 
the fact we have observed throughout the previous 
styles. Modern architects for the most part 
depend upon the store of ornament handed down 
to them, though they often use these forms in new 
and graceful ways. They consider that all the 
ornament in the world is open to them, and that 
they have liberty to evolve any new thing they 
wish — but it must never be a purely realistic 
thing. 

If you think this failure to reproduce the exact 
forms of nature in the building crafts is because 
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of lack of skill, you are gravely mistaken. Take 
stone-carving, for example. The precise repeti- 
tion of the forms of the ovolo ornament are far 
more difficult to accomplish than a rough imita- 
tion of a natural vine. For that matter, the draw- 
ing of the thing in line, for reproduction by the 
engraving process, is more difficult than any mere 
copying of nature. In a border, to apply the mat- 
ter to printing cirectly, it is far easier to draw a 
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vine which grows around the page, than to exe- 
cute a perfect repeating pattern. 

Nor is the distinction due to materials or 
tools. The essential conventionalization of archi- 
tectural ornament is by intention, by principle — 
never by accident. And the same principle applies 
as strongly to our craft as to that of the builders. 

The particular means employed to produce 
from the natural motif the artificial ornament will 
be found to vary greatly between one craft and 
another. The builders deal chiefly with three 
dimensions, and more or less plastic materials, 
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working in relief. For printing, the designer 
works on a flat surface — the paper for which the 
ornament is intended. Thus the beetle is first 
translated into a picture of a beetle, then into a 
conventionalized drawing of the beetle ornament. 
In practice, the intermediate step is usually 
skipped, of course; the drawing being done by 
outlines (which are themselves conventions, never 
found in nature) we find it virtually formalized 


In plain work, where little ornament is used, 
we find it so placed as to accent and emphasize, 
invariably, the structure beneath. Thus mold- 
ings are used around openings — doorways, win- 
dows and the like. By a baseboard we accent the 
rise of the walls from the floor. On a column, the 
ornament is at the top, where the work of sup- 
port is performed; and the moldings at the base, 
where the rise of the perpendicular begins. 
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as soon as it is expressed. But we must go fur- 
ther than the supplying of an outline before the 
drawing becomes a design; we must select, and 
simplify, and render symmetrical the wayward 
form of the natural object; we must touch it with 
something which shall stand, in the ultimate, for 
style. 

In architecture, too, we find a principle which 
will guide us in the use we make of pure orna- 
ment, as well as in its selection. This principle is 
that the ornament must always be used in a defi- 
nite relation to the structure. 


Where ornament is used on outer walls, it is 
placed first along the joints, interstices, and vis- 
ible supports. And it may be noticed in passing 
that where ornament is used on a building, with- 
out its support being distinctly visible, it is 
always unsuccessful from an architectural stand- 
point. Panels are surrounded by bands and 
moldings to mark the interstices of the struc- 
ture; pediments, placed above doorways, mark 
the openings; friezes emphasize the joining of 
the wall and roof. Everywhere the structure is 
the dominant idea; and so long as this is pre- 
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served, the work can not be other than stable in 
appearance. 

So the most structural forms of ornament are 
used first and oftenest —the moldings and pan- 
els. Similarly the printer, working by sound 
knowledge, uses the plain types and rules before 
he indulges in more ornate materials. The archi- 
tect, finding that a proper richness for the build- 
ing he has in mind has not been attained, uses 
next the various forms of band ornament — frets 
and borders. Then, marking the more important 
elements, the rosettes and finials. Sculpture, too, 
he may employ, but only for work of some opu- 
lence; and the more luxurious effect of mosaic 
and mural painting are reserved for the most 
impressive of his works. 

But when we consider printing, the idea of 
decorating the structure takes some puzzling 
turns. It is plain enough in the binding of a book 
that the tooling of the back-straps is in accord- 
ance with this principle. But in many of the 
common problems we find the application of the 
plan difficult to define. It is plain enough in rule- 
work, that the structure of the panel is to be 
marked, and its divisions ornamented where 
necessary; it is also clear that in the free spaces 
of a panel we have little use for straying and 
unconnected bits of rule. The principle gives a 
reason for the effectiveness and dignity of good 
corner ornaments, and for the employment of 
borders. But the chief usefulness of a concept of 
this kind is in the general sense of power which 
the craftsman gains by working along a line of 
reason, in which he feels the weight of the world- 
crafts behind him, rather than a line of imitation, 
in which he depends upon the chance ideas which 


the wind may blow in his direction. 
(To be continued.) 





A NEW TICKET PRINTING MACHINE. 

For some weeks past an apparatus has been experi- 
mentally in use at the Cologne Central Railway Station 
for the instantaneous printing of third-class railway tick- 
ets, which renders the provision of a stock of ready- 
printed tickets unnecessary. Not only does this machine 
work with the utmost speed and simplicity, and deliver 
any required ticket more quickly than one could formerly 
be sought for from the rack and date-stamped by the rail- 
way clerk, but it also furnishes a safe and valuable check 
on the sale of tickets and the cash receipts. The machine 
has been inspected by the Minister for Railways, and if, 
as can scarcely be doubted, owing to the results of this 
trial, the apparatus is pronounced satisfactory, it is 
intended to fit up similar machines in Cologne and other 
large German railway stations British and Colonial 
Printer and Stationer. 





THE Mole is the name of a newspaper’ recently started 
in London. It is to be sold exclusively in the subway tubes, 
where also the printing-plant and editorial rooms are situ- 
ated. The editor thinks his paper is sure to be a success, 
because about twenty-four million travel annually in Lon- 
don subways.— Fourth Estate. 
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THE PRESENT COST OF LABOR. 


BY M. C. ROTIER. 


HE opposition of printers generally 
to everything really systematic 
seems almost a fatality; and at the 
present time when we are all work- 
ing under an increased cost of from 
twelve to twenty-five per cent, this 
lack of system and intelligent action 

may prove fatal to many of us individually and 

the future prosperity of the printing business 
generally. 

We must be honest with ourselves and face 
this increased cost, squarely. 

The problems and trials which confront us now 
are serious. Efforts to get the corresponding 
increase in price when nearly every other com- 
modity is on the downward scale, naturally meets 
with fierce opposition from the consumer, and if 
there ever was a time when the employing print- 
ers ought to get together and keep a stiff back- 
bone, it is now. Of course we can not fix prices, 
but we can in a general way settle on a basis of 
what our costs are at the present time, and if we 
know them, it is not so likely that our prices will 
be below them. 

While printing is an art and we all stick to it 
because we like it, the practical, mechanical and 
business side of it must be more fully considered 
if we wish to earn enough money to continue it 
for art’s sake. 

System in cost-keeping is still, comparatively, 
in a primitive state so far as the printing business 
is concerned. 

The desirability for system in ascertaining 
costs is no longer a subject for debate, and while 
its adoption may be delayed in some offices, it is 
bound to come finally if those shops continue to 
exist. 

Now the question is, ‘ What are the costs at 
the present time?” 

Before giving these figures, let us again con- 
sider a few facts of how we arrive at costs so that 
we may more fully understand the reasonable- 
ness of the results as given. 

Take the composing-room. A scale basis of 
$17 per week, with a reduction from nine to eight 
hours a day, means that a man’s wages have 
increased from 311% cents an hour to 3514 cents 
an hour, or twelve and one-half per cent increase. 
Add to the 351% cents per hour a proper percent- 
age of the expense of a foreman’s time, proof- 
reading, rent, insurance, taxes, errand boys, 
depreciation, light, heat and all other depart- 
mental expenses of the composing-room, which 
records show sums up to forty per cent, and you 
have a cost of 50 cents per hour per man. To this 




















must be added a proper percentage of general 
overhead expense, such as officers’ salaries, office 
rent, bookkeeping, salesmen, etc., and _ this 
amounts to another forty per cent, which makes a 
total of 70 cents per hour. This corresponds with 
the generally accepted belief that when you add 
one hundred per cent total overhead charges to 
actual labor cost, you are figuring about right. 

This is where many printers stop in their 
research for actual costs. They will argue that if 
a man’s time costs 3514 cents per hour, and you 
add one hundred per cent to it, you have his actual 
cost. 

Is this true? 

Records of offices where a proper system of 
time-keeping is kept show that, no matter whether 
the shop is large or small, the average productive 
time of each man does not average over sixty-six 
and two-thirds per cent —that is, the time that is 
actually chargeable from your time tickets, does 
not exceed sixty-six and two-thirds per cent of 
the total time you pay for. Distribution, cleaning 
up, resetting work due to wrong instructions or 
conception of what the job should be, taking care 
of cuts, waiting for copy and general idle time; 
all of these make up the other thirty-three and 
one-third per cent of a man’s time which is not 
directly chargeable. 

If, therefore, our time tickets prove true, and 
which no one can dispute, sixty-six and two-thirds 
per cent of chargeable time makes the actual pro- 
ductive labor of your cheapest journeyman com- 
positor cost you 93 cents per hour, and this brings 
the actual full cost to where it properly belongs at 
the present time. 

We have no doubt but that those who have not 
kept cost records believe that this figure is high. 
If you remain in doubt and figure below this, go 
into this matter if you want to make a success of 
your business. You will find it interesting, educa- 
tional and profitable. 

In the platen pressroom we take the number 
of presses as the factor instead of the men for 
ascertaining costs, because, naturally, we charge 
presswork by the hour. 

The cost of these presses is, of course, first 
determined by the help you employ to operate 
them. On a basis of three platens, we paid on the 
old scale: One pressman $12, and two feeders, 
each $6 per week, making a total of $24 per week 
of fifty-four hours. The new scale rates pressmen 
at $14 and feeders at $8 per week, making a total 
of $30 per week for eight hours a day, or an 
increase of twenty-two per cent and an average of 
21 cents an hour per press for bare labor cost. 

To arrive at the full cost per press per hour 
we must add to it a proper percentage of all the 
departmental expenses, such as rent, power, ink, 
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rollers, light, insurance, etc., which here amounts 
to about fifty per cent, and then forty per cent of 
the office overhead expense, the same as in the 
composing-room. This brings up the cost of each 
press to 4314 cents per hour. That is, this would 
be the cost if all the time was productive, but 
as the time records show here that the average 
product of a press is about sixty per cent of the 
time of each working day, it brings up the actual 
chargeable cost to 61 cents per hour for each 
platen press. . 

The cylinder room or presses we treat in the 
same manner as the platens for arriving at our 
costs. The old scale for one pressman at $18 per 
week and two feeders at $11 per week for the 
operation of two presses will be taken as an exam- 
ple. The present scale of $21 and $13 per week, 
respectively, has raised the cost from 37 cents to 49 
cents per hour per press for bare labor cost, which 
amounts to an increase of twenty-five per cent. 
In this department we have as great an element of 
departmental charges, such as handling of stock, 
rollers, oils, power, foreman, helpers, rent, light, 
heat, etc., which amounts to fifty per cent, and 
then the forty per cent overhead or office expenses, 
the same as in the other departments, and we have 
a cost of $1.02 per hour per press. Now, if we 
have good luck in this department, we can also 
get about sixty per cent productive time out of our 
cylinder presses, and the remaining forty per cent 
brings up the actual cost to $1.52 per hour per 
cylinder press. 

All of these figures as submitted are not mere 
guesswork or theories. They are actual facts 
taken from carefully kept records, and as you will 
notice, all based on the lowest scale of wages 
which, by leave of the unions, we are permitted to 
pay. 

Naturally, in shops where higher priced men 
are employed the costs are slightly greater. All 
of the figures given are somewhat below what the 
records show in some shops. 

To sum up the results as secured by the deduc- 
tions made, the costs now run about as follows: 


COMMORIONE os o5 sieves x ec $0.93 per hour 
PIMener oy ccicveneescadeseuas .61 per hour 
Colideed oa venues cede exana 1.52 per hour 


For cylinder-press work it might be well to 
arrange a proper division of the cost according to 
the size of presses, as follows: 


22 by 32 and smaller.........-scseces $1.35 
26 by SS and smaller: ..... 000 c.sescces 1.45 
28 by 42 and smaller............+.e0- 1.50 
86 by 49 and amialler... . <0. 66 cnescces 1.60 
Aa ly G2 and smauer 6s cote ences 1.70 


These figures are costs and not selling prices. 

We can not afford to sell at these prices. 

We must get a profit out of the business. 
That’s what we are in business for. 















































































Copied in reduction from the art portfolios published by Gerlach & Wiedling, Vienna, Austria. 


The originals are in colors. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

HIS issue is the first of a new volume — the 
forty-first —of THE INLAND PRINTER. To 
have lived twenty-five years is a record-breaking 
event in the annals of craft journalism. Gratified 
at the success which has come to it, THE INLAND 
PRINTER is also impressed with the responsibilities 
it owes to the generous clientéle which has been 
such a factor in placing it in the enviable position 
which it oecupies. Each day brings its quota of 
commendation and praise, which stimulate to fur- 
ther endeavor. THE INLAND PRINTER has long 
passed from the stage of a mere craft journal — it 
is, the publishers firmly believe, an institution. It 
has been the adviser and trade confidant of thou- 
sands of our best workers and most successful 
employers, to their mutual benefit. Out of this 
has naturally and gradually grown a system 
whereby writers on trade topics can give of their 
knowledge to the world not only in serial form 
but in the more compact and permanent shape of 
books, which can be sold more cheaply and with 
greater profit to the writer than was possible with- 
out the aid of THE INLAND PRINTER. Then there 
followed a technical school which has improved the 
efficiency of more than a thousand printers. To 
this is now added the employment exchange, which 
aims to bring the man who wants to change in 
touch with the employer quickly and cheaply, 
much as the man with ideas is brought in contact 
with those seeking aid. The department of phys- 
ical research is the application of laboratory 
methods to the problems that confront devotees of 
the graphic arts. As is the rule when accuracy is 
essential, progress is slow, but the results justify 
the outlay of money, time and patience. THE 
INLAND PRINTER is especially proud of what it has 
been able to contribute toward the formulation of 
the I. T. U. Course in Printing, which technically 
and in the manner of promulgation is on a broad 
and liberal scale. So beneficial have been some of 
its efforts, and so full of promise are others, that 
more institutional features will be added as oppor- 
tunity offers. Possibly earnestness has betrayed 
the editors into the fault of being prosy. In a 
retrospective mood they have formulated a new- 
volume resolution that they will endeavor to curb 
the tendency to prolixity. No matter what the 
degree of absorption that enwraps them, they will 
try to discuss subjects and views in terse and 
courteous phrase, free from dogmatism, and with 
a desire to ascertain what is economically right, 
commercially feasible and socially desirable. THE 
INLAND PRINTER thanks its friends for their sup- 
port, and is resolved that it shall be even more 
worthy their esteem than in the past. It invites 
their criticisms and suggestions also, so that its 
services and codperation may be made more effi- 

cient in every effort to uplift the graphic arts. 
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THE basis of a successful business is profit — 
that is, the surplus after labor, interest, rent, 
insurance, depreciation and the boss’s wages of 
superintendence have been provided for. 





THOSE who have had the wit to put on a little 
extra pressure to display ingenuity in showing 
prospective patrons how printer’s ink can be of 
service are complaining least of hard times. 





IN building a business the cumulative effect 
should be kept in mind quite as much as immediate 
returns. It is better to have one satisfied customer 
from whom you have received reasonable profits, 
than two indifferent patrons who have been com- 
pelled to disgorge much, for the first-mentioned 
will return many times and bring another with 
him. 





SPOKESMEN of the so-called Paper Trust are 
insinuating that publishers are unduly restraining 
trade by their method of fighting the papermakers. 
If nothing occurs to curb appeals to the restraint- 
of-trade theory we may wake up some fine morn- 
ing to find that a small 2 by 4 partnership is illegal 
because it contravenes some common-law concep- 
tion of what constitutes good public policy. 





IN decorative — or job — printing, simplicity 
is the key-note. Too often that which has been 
done at great expense of time and labor results in 
merely spoiling the job. It is quite as important 
that the artisan know what to avoid as that he 
should know what to do and how to do it. The 
I. T. U. Course of Instruction gives the negative 
element its proper weight in the education of 
printers. 





THE action of the Canadian Government in 
restoring the old rate to newspapers and insisting 
on periodicals paying 4 cents a pound shows the 
value of making a noise. We do not wish to impute 
that the Canadian officials are cowardly, but their 
notions of the Postoffice Department’s duty toward 
the people is at variance with that held by the 
public, and in free countries the popular view of 
what public utilities should do will ultimately 
prevail. 





THERE are many indications that business is 
reviving, among the most significant to the trade 
being the reported unusual heavy spring buying of 
jobbers in stationery. Geyer’s Stationer asserts 
that this is due to depleted stocks of wholesalers 
and retailers, and warns manufacturers they will 
lose if their factories are not in condition to fill 
orders rapidly. Our contemporary is sure we are 
at the threshold of another boom in the stationery 
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trade. So be it, for the stationer is first cousin, 
commercially, to the printer and lithographer. 





SoME of our esteemed contemporaries are 
evidently afflicted with papertrustophobia. The 
rumors current regarding the purchases of wood- 
pulp timber rights by the trust would lead one to 
fear that it had secured a lien on the bounding 
Dominion to the north of us. There will be no 
reduction in the tariff this year, and the papermen 
are improving the shining hour by endeavoring to 
convince the people that their association is no 
better and no worse than business combinations 
that are denouncing it. 





Not all officers of labor unions regard their 
duties as being limited to collecting dues and set- 
tling disputes. In a recent speech Mr. H. Skinner, 
secretary of the National Typographical Union of 
Great Britain, said: “Some people think it is my 
business solely to run about and worry employers; 
but I have other and higher duties to advance, one 
of which is to incite men with loftier ambitions 
until they are masters of their craft. This means 
that employers reap an advantage, while the men 
at the same time become more self-confident, inde- 
pendent, and more satisfied with the fruits of their 
labors.” 





THE necessities of the publishing business are 
a fruitful mother. In order that its editions may 
be delivered promptly, the Evening Journal has 
established what is practically a second office in 
New York. With one plant it was found impos- 
sible to cover the city promptly and properly — if 
the lower sections were served thoroughly, the 
upper portions would have to be neglected. In 
order to save about one hour’s time the enormous 
expense of an additional outfit was incurred. If 
this venture proves successful, we may see news- 
paper offices numbered or lettered in the manner 
made familiar by elevator companies and some 
great corporations. 





IMPROVED sanitation of printing-trade work- 
rooms, and, we suppose, the promotion of hygienic 
methods among the workers, is to be promoted in 
London, England, by an organization. The Print- 
ers’ General Medical Aid and Sanatoria Associa- 
tion is the name of the society, the officers of which 
are recognized leaders in the various branches of 
the trade. The association will aid in the distribu- 
tion of literature showing the way to right living 
and provide a means for a system of specialist 
medical treatment for wage-workers. Sanitary 
workrooms are a necessity, but they can accom- 
plish little while employees disregard hygienic 
laws, a condition which, we take it, the new asso- 
ciation will seek to remedy. 
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THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL 
LAWSHE says of a recent order of the Postoffice 
Department: ‘“ This regulation has taken out of 
the mails since January 1 millions of copies of 
publications whose circulation, for advertising 
purposes, was swelled to the limit.” A publisher 
who upholds the rulings recently remarked in an 
exulting tone that the second-class matter — 
periodical publications — passing through the Chi- 
cago postoffice had been decreased twenty-five per 
cent on account of this regulation. Paraphrased 
and made applicable to the printing trades, these 
items read: ‘“ This regulation has reduced the 
work turned out of our offices by millions of cop- 
ies,” and “ the printing of second-class matter in 
Chicago has been curtailed twenty-five per cent.” 
Is it not about time Washington was hearing from 
the industry that is “ paying the freight ”? 





IN commenting on the recent opening of the 
new buildings of the Belfast (Ireland) Municipal 
Technical Institute, United States Consul Knaben- 
shue shows how thoroughly alive the Irish are to 
the necessity of modern methods in industrial 
instruction. The school is a municipal institution 
supported from the public funds, and is housed in 
a building containing 128 rooms, which cost $500,- 
000. More important than this is the attitude of 
the industrial population toward the project. The 
consul says: “ The labor unions and other trade 
organizations have taken an enlightened view of 
the institute’s operations, and have encouraged 
apprentices and young journeymen to avail them- 
selves of the facilities provided, especially in the 
evening classes. Much encouragement has been 
given by employers, a number of whom pay all or 
a part of the tuition fees of their employees. All 
such are furnished with monthly reports, showing 
the progress of each employee paid for.” The 
need for similar coéperation in this country is 
apparent, and now that the International Union 
has taken high and broad ground in presenting its 
“Course of Instruction in Printing,” it is to be 
hoped American employers will prove as progres- 
sive as the men of Belfast in giving “‘ much encour- 
agement.” 





AFTER much persuading the employing print- 
ers of Chicago are awakening to the fact that it 
is not well for business competitors to live alone, 
as will be seen by reference to the report of the 
meeting of the Ben Franklin Club, which has been 
growing in a most refreshing manner in these 
days of —well, cautious progression. To our 
mind, the club would do well to extend the scope 
of operations, but the founders and promoters hold 
fast to the policy of restricting its activities to the 
development of the social side of craft life and 
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educating employers to the necessity of ascertain- 
ing costs, and charging accordingly. It is admit- 
ted, however, that as time progresses the club will 
take on new functions and perform additional 
duties. While not comprehending the logic of an 
organization dodging or trying to postpone the 
inevitable, we have no quarrel with the Ben 
Franklins, and wish them well on their journey. 
Their success is especially gratifying to THE 
INLAND PRINTER, as it demonstrates the employ- 
ing printers of Chicago are realizing the economic 
requirement of the age, which is codperation. 
Man does not reach his highest development in a 
state of solitariness, but by commingling with his 
kind and understanding his neighbors and their 
point of view. The fact that a person becomes a 
business man and a struggler for trade does not 
alter the social character of his nature. Those 
who act on that false assumption are cheating 
themselves out of some of the best of life, and 
there will be much more pleasure in business — 
joy in their work — when men learn to meet each 
other in a fraternal spirit. The friendly contact 
will banish much of that canker of commercialism 
— distrust. 





“Tu QUOQUE.”—In a leaderette in its Feb- 
ruary issue, our esteemed contemporary, THE 
INLAND PRINTER, refers to ‘the staid and con- 
servative British and Colonial Printer and Sta- 
tioner.’ Well, perhaps we are, at any rate in com- 
parison with THE INLAND PRINTER, to which we 
are willing to concede a front place amongst 
printing trade serial literature. Still, even Mr. 
McQuilkin is to be caught napping at times, and 
this is in fact the case in the issue of his journal 
just referred to. In an article headed ‘ Wanted — 
Paper Stock,’ he refers to the report in which 
United States Consul-General Skinner dilates at 
great length on his recent discovery, at Marseilles, 
of esparto grass, a papermaking material which is 
far older than wood-pulp, having been in constant 
use for the purpose during nearly fifty years! 
This alleged discovery by the smart and up-to- 
date(!) Yankee consul has already been the laugh- 
ing stock of the paper-trade journals on this side, 
but THE INLAND PRINTER seems to think it some- 
thing genuinely new.” Including caption, the 
foregoing is from the British and Colonial Printer 
and Stationer, which seems to be anxious to repu- 
diate the appellation of being “ staid and conserva- 
tive” for it has — inadvertently, we are sure — 
donned the methods of the “ yellows.” Had it read 
the article in question with more care it would 
have seen that, except in the incidental reference 
to it in Consul-General Skinner’s report, esparto 
grass was not mentioned. The purpose of the item 
was to direct attention to what the French Govern- 
ment was doing toward developing alfa grass, and 
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to suggest that the American Government might 
do something in the line of acquainting the Amer- 
ican farmer with the possibilities of developing a 
new crop that would prevent a paper famine — 
an entirely feasible undertaking in this land of 
magnificent distances and various climates. What- 
ever it may be across the water, directing atten- 
tion to such opportunities is not regarded as 
“ napping ” in this crude and raw republic. 





THE Canadian publishers and reading public 
have had some experience with the theory that the 
way to make the postoffice pay is to place limita- 
tions on second-class matter — and they are appar- 
ently not at all pleased with the result. Having a 
much smaller population than the United States, 
society is less complex and the effects of govern- 
mental policy is more readily and widely felt than 
with us. According to the Printer and Publisher 
of Toronto, “the avalanche of criticism being 
hurled at the Postoffice Department in connection 
with the ill-starred postal convention with the 
United States continues unchecked. Evidence 
keeps piling up, showing how injurious have been 
the results so far.” Our contemporary quotes 
from influential Canadian papers to show the qual- 
ity and extent of the opposition. When the Cana- 
dian Government determined to abrogate the old 
rates and compel second-class matter from the 
United States to pay 4 cents a pound, reciprocal 
rates were charged Canadian publications in the 
United States. This resulted in the elimination of 
American subscribers, who were not a few, and 
made Canadian publishers very wroth. But not all 
papers reason from such a low plane. The Weekly 
Sun, which caters to the agricultural interests, 
designates as a pretense the claim of the Cana- 
dian Government that it abrogated the agreement 
“because the Canadian postal department was 
carrying at a loss a vast volume of United States 
publications.” Under the arrangement which was 
supposed to obviate this inequality, the postoffice 
charge is 2 cents for a Detroit publication delivered 
across the river in Windsor, while publications of 
the same size are carried from Great Britain to 
the Pacific Coast for 1 cent. The Sun insists that 
the new postal regulations were deliberately 
designed to make it difficult to obtain reading mat- 
ter from one source and easy to secure it from 
another, and intimates that it is equivalent to 
saying that the citizens require the guidance of 
the Canadian Postoffice Department as to what 
they shall or shall not read. It cites the case of a 
live-stock journal — which is the peer of its kind, 
and shows that through the machinations of his 
Government it costs the Canadian farmer one- 
third more than it does the American to acquire 
the knowledge it dispenses. The Public Library 
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Board of Woodstock, Ontario, also voices the opin- 
ion that the change was a mistake, and says: 
“The increase in the cost of the periodical litera- 
ture to which the people of this country have been 
accustomed, and which they consider best suited, 
under existing conditions, to their needs and 
tastes, is a serious matter to public libraries, and, 
therefore, to the people by whom these libraries 
are supported. In some cases the Canadian sub- 
seriber is compelled to pay nearly, or quite, as 
much in the form of postage for the benefit of the 
United States Postoffice Department as he does 
for the publications. If there was any noticeable 
compensation it would not be so bad; but, judging 
by the complaints of the Canadian publishers, they 
have suffered quite as much as the Canadian read- 
ers. We believe that the attempt to force on the 
Canadian people a preference for the literature 
belonging to another and far-off continent was 
unwise, and calculated to defeat its own purpose. 
Canadian people are naturally more interested, and 
must continue to be more interested, in the affairs 
of the American continent than in the affairs of 
any other part of the world, and they must natu- 
rally depend on the literature of the North Amer- 
ican continent for both their enlightenment and 
entertainment. More than that, there is a danger 
that the very attempt to force British periodical 
literature on a free people will have the very oppo- 
site effect to that intended.” The Canadian Gov- 
ernment has sought to calm the storm by entering 
into an arrangement whereby the American and 
Canadian newspapers may enjoy the old rate. 
This may remove the incentive of self-interest that 
moves many newspaper publishers to oppose the 
postal department, but we are very much mistaken 
if the people of Canada will be satisfied until the 
department, under the guise of “ making second- 
class matter pay,” ceases to attempt to dictate the 
character of the literature which the people shall 
read. In Canada, as in the United States, the 
proper function of the Postoffice Department is to 
aid in the dissemination of literature the people 
want. When it attempts to take unto itself other 
and illegitimate functions it is sure to make a mess 
of it, perpetrate injustice on some and do wrong to 
others. It is apparent now to what astounding 
lengths the Canadian officials have gone under the 
cloak of making the department pay. Blinded by 
that purpose, and averring it was the only aim they 
had in view, they did not hesitate to penalize per- 
sons who desired to read what the officials deemed’ 
pernicious literature. American officials have the 
same object as primarily moved the Canadians, 
and the policy of having them pass upon the need 
for a publication or the “ legitimacy ” of a project 
is not only pernicious but is directly at war with 
the most glorious traditions of the Anglo-Saxon. 
people. 
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THE JOB COMPOSITOR. 


T is surprising that more compositors who are 

“in the rut” do not endeavor to become job 
men. The ambitious ones seem to yearn to be 
machine operators, and, failing that, are content 
to drift along. It is a question whether the future 
has as much in store for the operator as the past 
has had. There are signs that the demand for 
operators may not be so general as it has been. 
That consideration aside, all can not be operators, 
and though the haze of a few extra dollars in the 
minimum rate may have obscured the vision of the 
craftsmen, there are other fields as fruitful and 
possibly pleasanter. No one ever heard of a man 
speaking of the joy of “ running a machine,” even 
if it called for the exercise of as much “head 
work ” as a typesetting device does. One may like 
that sort of thing, but he does not put his heart 
into it; that is impossible where the work is of a 
routine nature. 

It is the job printer with an understanding of 
his art who enjoys labor —he is doing original 
work, and as he goes along his mind is fully and 
happily employed. It not alone gives zest to the 
work in hand, but helps to keep the mind fresh and 
young, as it is disuse or abuse, not mental activity, 
that causes decay. If the job printer does not 
receive as much money as the operator, he is com- 
pensated by the fact that the nature of his work 
is such that he can maintain his maximum effi- 
ciency for a longer period than the routine worker. 
A contributing cause to this longevity is that the 
job printer is not so dependent on speed as the 
operator, and the earning capacity of a $5,000 
investment is not determined by the nimbleness of 
his fingers. If the job man’s work continues to 
show that his mind is in a ferment it is not of so 
much importance whether he has the physical 
sprightliness of youth. It is a characteristic of 
the professions that a neophyte must struggle with 
adversity; he does so with a light heart in the hope 
that his reward will come with gray hairs — at the 
period in life when the dead line is being drawn on 
manual laborers. So, if in youth and early middle- 
age the operator does receive higher wages, the 
job printer has an assurance of longer service, and 
of possibly being more in demand during years of 
maturity than in youthful days. 

This is a phase of trade custom that should be 
considered by every apprentice and journeyman. 
Proficiency as a “display man” is a valuable asset; 
it is obtained by the application of native taste or 
acquired knowledge to the mechanical work of set- 
ting type. This codrdination of mind and hand 
is the best developer of a well-developed, full- 
rounded man that is possible in the industrial 
world. 

The I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing 
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opens the way to every worker at the trade to 
broaden his knowledge of all its branches and 
become thoroughly grounded in the artistic end of 
the business. Those compositors who are won- 
dering how much longer they will “last” have in 
this course a splendid opportunity to become 
up-to-date, increase their efficiency and prolong 
their life as desirable workmen. 

While a correspondence course has its disad- 
vantages, as with everything else, there are com- 
pensations. Few who have attained the dignity 
of manhood care “ to go to school” to remedy the 
defects resulting from neglected early training. 
They shrink from displaying their deficiencies 
before younger men and boys. Education by cor- 
respondence obviates this subtle hurt to one’s self- 
respect. In the privacy of his room the student 
can solve the problems before him, unembarrassed 
by the quickness or superior skill of fellow- 
students. This freedom from extrinsic influences 
is beneficial in that it stimulates mental activity — 
the real purpose of every proper educational 
project. 


‘*COSTS” AT THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING-OFFICE. 

R. CHARLES GILLETT, secretary of the 

Franklin Club of Wisconsin, favors us with 

the following pertinent and self-explanatory pre- 
ambles and resolution: 

“ WHEREAS, It has come to the attention of the 
Franklin Club of Wisconsin, through the medium 
of the public press, that President Roosevelt, on 
the recommendation of W. S. Rossiter, has ordered 
that the Public Printing-office at Washington use 
a rate of 80 cents an hour for hand composition 
and 80 cents a thousand for machine composition, 
and 

“WHEREAS, We know through conference and 
consultation and the study of carefully kept rec- 
ords in many of our best-managed printing-plants, 
that the rate established for hand composition is 
inadequate, and, coming from the high authority 
which it does, tends to the demoralization of the 
printing industry both in Washington and else- 
where throughout the country, while the rate per 
thousand ems for machine composition is equiva- 
lent to $2.40 per hour for the machine and is 
greatly in excess of what is considered adequate 
for work of this kind; therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, By this organization in regular ses- 
sion that a protest be submitted to the President 
of the United States by the Franklin Club of Wis- 
consin, and that a copy of this resolution be also 
submitted, together with the request that a most 
careful and thorough investigation of the cost of 
production be made before the order now in force 
be made permanent.” 

Exception is taken to the foregoing by a gen- 
tleman qualified to speak with authority. He 
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expresses the opinion that the club acted under a 
misapprehension as to the scope, purpose and per- 
manency of the presidential order. After pointing 
out that conditions in the Government Printing- 
office differ from those that obtain in commercial 
establishments, the gentleman goes on to say, in 
part: 

“A given sum of money is appropriated by 
Congress annually for the maintenance of the 
office, a portion of which is divided into what is 
known as allotments to provide for and limit 
expenditure for printing in each executive depart- 
ment and bureau. Estimates of the amount thus 
needed are made by the various branches of the 
Government eight or ten months before the appro- 
priation becomes available, and when made and 
approved by Congress, can not be changed. There- 
fore, a violent advance in the schedule of price for 
printing made in the midst of a fiscal year places 
the departments and bureaus in a position where 
they must meet a sudden increase of charges with- 
out any means of increasing their assets. 

“This was the immediate effect of the advance 
in charges for printing made in November by the 
Public Printer. The embarrassment and irrita- 
tion of the various executive departments had 
become so great that it seemed best, pending a 
decision concerning the justice of the advance, at 
least to temporarily restore approximately the old 
prices. Eventually it may prove necessary to 
increase the charges for the various classes of 
printing, but obviously such advance ought not to 
be made without due notice to the departments at 
such date as will make it possible for them to 
adjust their estimates to meet the advance. 

“Tn returning temporarily to practically the old 
rates, it was recommended to the President that 
an increase be made in the cost of composition to 
the departments from 70 cents per hour, a rate 
which has prevailed for many years, to 80 cents. 
I can not agree with your statements regarding 
this charge, merely because the burden of evidence 
in the various large cities is against you. As 
already intimated, it is not known as yet what 
composition actually costs in this office; that is 
one of the matters to be worked out by a careful 
analysis, but in the absence of any definite knowl- 
edge upon the subject, the authorities felt justified 
in accepting the average price to the customer pre- 
vailing in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
other cities, mindful of the fact that composition 
in these cities can be obtained in unlimited quanti- 
ties at prices mentioned, upon which the producer 
is naturally expected to make a profit. He is cer- 
tainly not anxiously seeking customers at 80 cents 
per hour in order to incur a loss. 

“This recommendation was made only after 
securing prices charged by leading printers in the 
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large cities mentioned. A rate of 80 cents per 
thousand for machine composition may prove to be 
unduly high, but there are serious doubts whether 
machine composition, on the class of work under 
consideration, is any less expensive than hand 
composition when all things are considered. Fur- 
thermore, I believe that you and your associates 
will agree that this doubt is shared by the leading 
job printers, at least in connection with classes of 
miscellaneous work put upon the machine. Of 
course, I do not refer to newspaper composition.” 





A CALL TO DUTY. 
OUNG man, don’t be timid in the days of 
your youth. Timidity is the bane of man- 
kind, for it is a phase of that element we all 
possess but which we endeavor to hide from our 
friends — fear. In boyhood the dread epithet 
“ Cowardy!” spurred many of us to flee the valley 
of indecision and escape being enrolled among the 
mollycoddles. When our physical exterior shows 
we have reached nubile years there is no one to 
shout ‘‘ Cowardy!” as we hesitate to grasp what 
opportunity offers. Our hesitancy and indecision 
are politely ascribed to “ temperament,” and we 
can go on our listless way without rude oral 
reminders from acquaintances — at least, deliv- 
ered within earshot. It is then ambition begins to 
wane and we doubt our ability to do this or that. 
When the cloud of indecision envelops our mental- 
ity, then, indeed, have dark days come. No more 
climbing the heights of imagination; no more liv- 
ing in the invigorating atmosphere charged with 
hope and ambition. The thrill of exaltation is not 
for us if we lie inert in the fogs and gloom of the 
vale of inaction, perchance excusing our sloth in 
the name of sweet contentment. The better part 
of us is dead. 

It is only by constant effort that man has 
proved his superiority in the animal ‘kingdom. 
Little by little the human race has improved as a 
result of constant individual striving for better 
things. It is historically proved that man’s high- 
est purpose in life should be to improve himself, 
always keeping in mind his duty to his neighbor. 
It is as marvelous as it is usual how quickly the 
blight of timidity settles down on men who have 
acquired “a trade.” Acting under minute orders 
as to when to come, where to go and what to do, 
they become habituated to playing second fiddle. 
If by any chance one of these shop-drilled youths 
goes into a new world, where men act on their 
initiative and are assertive in bearing or tone, the 
chances are nine to one the mechanic looks around 
fearfully and furtively, for all the world like a 
little brown mouse, and quickly scurries from the 
scene. Not having attempted to counteract the 
baneful influences of “ taking orders ” by striving, 
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he has become a “ cowardy”’ in truth, and flees 
from a conflict with men who are not his superiors 
—perhaps not his equals—in natural mental 
endowments and moral character. He has allowed 
the equipment which prodigal nature bequeathed 
him to rust so thoroughly that on taking stock of 
his efficiency he bemoans, not the fungus growth 
of inaptitude, but his luck at not being endowed as 
other men are. 

This lack of confidence and its brood of evils 
are insidious enemies of progress and advance- 
ment. We see their deplorable effect on the 
bright, quick and (so far as he has gone) success- 
ful artisan who fears to undertake work he has 
never done before, knowing withal that less effi- 
cient persons have succeeded, and that the same 
road would prove the way to a new and more 
congenial life for him. Such timidity is not merely 
lamentable; there is something of the tragical in 
seeing one with all the physical power of youth 
hesitate and finally refuse to do that which he 
knows is right, and which would call into play all 
his talents and energies, so that he might live the 
full life—be all that nature and kindly oppor- 
tunity intended he should be. But he prefers to 
allow the rust of inaction to eat up his most god- 
like attributes. 

Remedy — Think well of yourself; be assured 
you are as good in intent as any other man; sub- 
stitute self-appreciation for distrust; resolve to 
do anything which offers, and when the oppor- 
tunity comes your way, grasp it, thinking only of 
the determination to forge ahead, and tarry not in 
the valley of indecision till the specters of doubt 
unnerve and unman you. Be a living, breathing 
protest against the theory that a mechanic is a 
fixture and can not advance. 

Few there are making a living at the graphic 
arts who are not capable of better things, if they 
would take courage and apply their minds to 
“ climbing.” 





PROSPERITY IN PEACE. 

HY does THE INLAND PRINTER — a technical 
journal — give so much space to the discus- 
sion of labor or economic matters? is the question 
of a reader. The subject of the query is not new 
— it has come to our attention in many guises — 
some of them disagreeable enough. Interested 
parties have pointed the query with the assertion 
that THE INLAND PRINTER was a “ mere labor 
paper,” while unions, angered at our attitude on 
some issue of the day, have denounced and even 

boycotted the “ capitalist sheet.” 

In these circumstances, it is much easier to 
allow industrial questions to remain in abeyance. 
Peace of mind and immunity from many troubles 
of a harassing character constitute the reward of 
silence. But a paper owes a duty to the public 
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which it serves. That can only be done by cover- 
ing the field in such a way as to permit of a pres- 
entation of all the facts. THE INLAND PRINTER 
caters to those engaged in the graphic arts; it has 
no legitimate reason for existing if it fails to 
advance their interests in every possible way. 
What is loosely termed the “labor question” 
embraces issues which are of vast importance to 
its clients. Labor is the most costly element the 
employer is compelled to buy, and it is the one 
thing the employee has to sell. To discuss trade 
happenings and affairs without reference to the 
labor situation in its more important and perti- 
nent phases is really worse than the presentation 
of Hamlet without the melancholy prince. 

It is comparatively easy for one to be a par- 
tisan —to uniformly uphold one element and as 
regularly denounce the other; your views are 
known, and no one bothers or takes offense at what 
is said if it be but calm in tone and decent in 
phrase. But the path of duty does not lie along 
such a primrose-strewn way. Duty bids the trade 
papers to examine the facts thoroughly, to judge 
of the merits of conflicting contentions, to ascer- 
tain the temper and purpose of the contenders and 
express itself frankly and fearlessly, and, if pos- 
sible, suggest a means whereby difficulties may be 
overcome and loss avoided. 

In the nature of things, it is difficult to accom- 
plish much. The conditions change with such 
frequency, and a bitter, unreasoning controversy 
is so quickly generated that men, losing their 
sense of proportion, refuse to recognize the situa- 
tion that confronts them. THE INLAND PRINTER 
discerns in this an additional command to do its 
duty and discuss these issues in a rational manner. 
It has aimed to give employers and employees a 
picture of the real situation. If it has laid stress 
on explaining the reasons behind the demands of 
workmen, it is because their views and the rea- 
sons therefor are not so well understood and are 
more systematically misrepresented by injudicious 
friends and by enemies than are those of employ- 
ers. The difficulties of the latter have been pre- 
sented just as they existed, without exaggeration 
and not in a threatening key, but in a manner cal- 
culated to convince the workers that all was not 
beer and skittles with the employer. Always the 
object has been the advancement of the graphic 
arts. At no time has the pose been that of a 
prophet, but if our warnings had been generally 
heeded or our advice followed, some bitter expe- 
riences that achieved no permanent results might 
have been avoided. We have tried to show that 
the age of defiance and force has passed in the 
settlement of printing-trade labor disputes, as the 
employment of those agencies have been produc- 
tive of nothing but loss, and we will continue to 
work toward the era of common sense. 
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CARE OF THE HUMAN MACHINE. 
OW to make labor more productive is an 
eternal problem in manufacturing enter- 
prises, and the higher the class of labor the more 
insistent the pressure. That is the purpose of our 
machinery, the aim of all inventive geniuses and 
the object of all manufacturing development. We 
have been devoting our attention to these methods 
and, with rare exceptions, have been correspond- 
ingly neglectful of the most important element in 
production — the producer. Of all the appliances 
in an establishment the most delicate is the human 
machine, and yet comparatively slight effort is put 
forth to make the conditions congenial under 
which men and women work. The reason for the 
neglect is not inhumanity, but thoughtlessness or 
ignorance of the enhanced productive value of 
workmen who are contented in mind and body. 
An ideal condition can not be created by the 
employer, but he can contribute to it; he can at 
least minimize the conditions that produce the 
opposite and undesirable results. As time is 
measured, it was but yesterday that even a pro- 
fessional man’s office was the abode of disorder 
and dirt, and without the most elemental con- 
veniences. Now such neglect can be indulged in 
only by Philistines who have won their way; it 
would repel business and lead to ruin if affected 
by a “climber.” Men have improved, and they 
know that neatness and order — even a degree of 
comfort —are not deterrents, but rather con- 
ducive to good work. Nowadays we know that 
which is pleasing to the eye and makes a com- 
fortable atmosphere is an aid to obtaining satis- 
factory results. 

If this be true of the office, it is doubly so of 
the workshop. The greasy and dirty workman 
possesses delicate nerves and his senses are as 
acute as those of the more cleanly garbed worker. 
If his better nature is in natural and uncon- 
trollable rebellion against his environment, it is 
impossible for him to devote all his energies to his 
tasks. He becomes irritable or withdraws within 
himself and is indifferent, or perhaps the foul air, 
which slight attention to ventilation would obvi- 
ate, makes him “dopey.” Insanitary conditions 
are commonly accepted as a matter of course, but 
many of them are remediable, and they will go 
when we come to a full realization that the work- 
er’s effectiveness is determined largely by the con- 
dition of his nerves, which are in turn regulated 
by shop atmosphere. 

How subtle the influence is for good or evil 
was demonstrated to the observant proprietor of 
a large printing-office. He installed an apparatus 
to eliminate electricity in his pressroom. The 
device was successful, and not the least of its 
benefits were found in the effect it had on his 
employees. The proprietor noticed a great im- 
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provement in their temper, and, of course, produc- 
tiveness. Investigation developed that when the 
air was dry the workers were impatient and 
showed a disposition to “ have nerves”; when it 
was moist and healthier, they were more normal 
and capable. If a workshop is the abode of nox- 
ious and enervating odors it is not only a menace 
to the health of all who come in contact with it, 
but it is a depreciator of profits, for, as has been 
said, the most delicate and easily affected of all 
the apparatus in the shop is the wonderful human 
machine, which we too often neglect or abuse as 
though it were an enemy. 





AS WE LOOK TO OTHERS. 


It is a good thing to get away from yourself and your 
business at times and take a view of both from the other 
man’s viewpoint. It is a hard thing to do, and anything 
that enables us to get an unbiased estimate of how it 
appears to the outsider is valuable and should not be con- 
sidered a “knock” or a “kick,” and something to be 
avoided or passed up in contempt. 

The printer is apt to consider the advertising writer 
and stationery clerk as a rank outsider whose opinion is 
not worth much; but sometimes he says something worth 
listening to, and we think he has in the case of one of the 
parties from whom the Master Printer solicited an adver- 
tisement. He writes as follows: 

“You will pardon the. unusual reply to your letter 
which simply asked me for an advertisement, but, person- 
ally, I am deeply interested in your work and am moved at 
times to say a few things about the printing business 
myself. You divide printers into three classes, or some 
editorial writer does so, and you know only one factor to 
their success or failure and that is ‘their charges to cus- 
tomers,’ and by customers you have always in mind only 
the man who ‘ brings’ in a job ‘or the salesman who goes 
out and gets a job for the shop.’ There is a kind of man 
who is something like ‘the candlestick on the see-saw,’ 
with whom the printer does not reckon to best advantage 
as a rule, but who is really a most important proposition to 
a printer if he handles him intelligently and honestly. 
That is sometimes my kind of man, who ‘thinks up a 
scheme,’ works it out in every detail, basing the costs on the 
estimates given him by ‘ the master printer’ in open com- 
petition with his brother printer, and, relying on the stand- 
ing and apparent ability of the printer (often misjudged 
by the size of his plant), he makes a contract to deliver 
say one hundred thousand books at a given time, and finds 
that the printer can not deliver as per his agreement 
because ‘ of the electricity in the paper,’ ‘the press broke 
down,’ ‘ just mashed a plate,’ ‘ they put on another job and 
that ties up the press unexpectedly,’ etc. What you want 
as much as ‘ education’ is honesty and fair dealing. The 
man with whom I make my contract to deliver by a certain 
time does not know any of the printers’ stories; he looks 
to me and when I am deceived he may cancel his contract 
or refuse to take the goods. Having filled many printing 
contracts during the past twenty years, beginning on the 
Pacific Coast and covering the country pretty well, I may 
be credited with having some experience at least, and some 
day I may write a line or two from our side of the fence.” 
— The Master Printer. 





“To DARE is often the impulse of selfish ambition or 
hair-brained valor: to forbear is at times the proof of real 
greatness.”— Washington Irving. 
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DESIGN AND COLOR IN PRINTING. 


+ 


NO, XIII.— BY F. J. TREZISE. 


OT only from the fact that the cold 
color should control on the white 
paper printed page, but also from 
the necessity of having an arrange- 

\) ment of color pleasing to the eye, 

the darker color of the combination 
—~ should be gathered into masses, 
with the bright color appearing only in spots. 

The principle (referred to in a previous chapter 

on the arrangement of type-designs) that too 

many forces of attraction become confusing to the 
eye is applicable also in the arrangement of the 
colors. If, as is so frequently done, we break up 
our job for colors in such manner that the colors 
alternate over the entire page, the effect upon the 
eye is far from satisfactory. The arrangement 
of the color on the page should be as carefully 
considered as the arrangement of the type. Just 
as a few groups or masses of type tend to simplify 
the type-design, so will a small number of spots of 
the brighter color simplify the color arrangement. 

And if possible these spots should be so dis- 

tributed that they balance on the page, instead of 

seeming to weigh down one side or the other. 

The fundamental colors—red, green and 
violet — mentioned in a previous installment, are 
used as the basis of the plate-making for three- 
color printing, the operator sifting these colors out 
by means of filters or screens of colored glass. In 
our discussion of color as ordinarily used we take 
the primary colors — red, yellow and blue —as a 
basis, for, as before stated, we are dealing with 
opaque surfaces and reflected light, but in three- 
color printing we work on the basis of the scien- 
tifically correct.fundamental colors. 

In three-color printing the process consists of 
making three half-tones from the same original, 
one through a red (or, more strictly speaking, red- 
orange) screen, one through a green screen and 
one through a violet screen. The red-orange 
screen excludes all but the blue rays, the green 
screen excludes all but the red rays, and the violet 
screen excludes all but the yellow rays. Thus we 
have three plates, one containing or representing 
the yellow rays that reflect from the subject pho- 
tographed, one containing the red rays, and one 
containing the blue rays. The plates are then 
printed in inks of these colors, which are com- 
plementary, or nearly so, to the colors of the 
sereens through which they were made. Thus 
the plate made through the violet screen is printed 
in yellow, the plate made through the green screen 
is printed in red, and the plate made through the 
red-orange screen is printed in blue, inclining 
toward blue-green. They are usually printed in 
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the order above named — yellow first, red second, 
and blue last. 

There is noticeable in the printing of to-day a 
tendency toward a greater use of broken or sub- 
dued colors. This is but the natural outcome of 
education regarding color and its use. As stated 
before, the uneducated eye sees only the brighter 
and stronger colors, while the trained eye per- 
ceives the richer and more delicate hues. For 
instance, in the decorative effects of the savages 
the primary colors — red, yellow and blue —are 
used as contrasting colors, and the effect of the 
combinations of these colors is rather violent. 
And these combinations are not confined to sav- 
ages. How frequently we see printed matter on 
which is found the red and blue combination. In 
fact it would seem that in many offices as soon as a 
job is ordered in two colors the first thought is of 
red and blue. However, the red and blue speci- 
mens are gradually giving way to combinations 
that are less violent. Complementary harmonies 
— harmonies of contrast between a primary and a 
secondary color, such as red and green, yellow and 
violet, and blue and orange — while vastly more 
pleasing than the combinations of the primary 
colors, are still rather strong. Combinations of 
secondary colors — orange and violet, green and 
violet, and orange and green — frequently afford 
subdued and more satisfactory effects than do the 
combinations of primary and secondary colors, 
while a combination of a secondary and a tertiary 
color — violet and citron, orange and olive, or 
green and russet — give still softer and more sub- 
dued effects. It is in the use of these broken colors 
that the printing of some of the older countries — 
and especially that of Germany — excels. 

As printers we do not give enough attention to 
the proper use of color. We are too prone to 
think that as long as our type-design is correct 
and in the latest style or vogue that all else is of 
practically no importance. This, however, is a 
great mistake. As before stated, color will make 
an appeal to people who would not be in the least 
affected by any style of type or design. Hence it 
is necessary that the printer understand color. 
Even in the larger offices where the printer fol- 
lows his instructions on the time-ticket in regard 
to the colors, he must have some understanding of 
how to properly use them or his work will not be 
of the best. The man who never gave a thought 
to what proportion of red he should use in the 
familiar combination of red and black is all too 
liable to set up his job in such manner that the 
proportion of red will be too great. And if this 
can so easily happen where red and black — so 
often used that they are frequently called printers’ 
colors — are concerned, how much more liable is 
he to go astray on the colors with which he com- 
paratively seldom comes in contact. 
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Just as the art of printing has in recent years 
undergone vast changes and improvements and is 
to-day on an entirely different plane than that of 
a generation or two ago— with all indications 
pointing to an even greater advancement in the 
next decade — just so has the meaning of the term 
“job printer ” changed, and will change, for if it 
‘does not the printer will find everything but the 
strictly mechanical parts of the work slipping 
away from him and going into the hands of artists 
and designers. To “know the boxes” is but a small 
part of the knowledge necessary to the job printer 
of to-day and to-morrow. He must know the 
principles of design and he must know the theory 
of color harmony. These things he can learn only 
by supplementary education, for conditions in the 
ordinary printing-office do not favor the education 
of the apprentice along these lines. Study outside 
of working hours, either independently or with 
schooling such as the I. T. U. Course in Printing 
now provides, will alone give this desired informa- 
tion. The possibilities and growing demand for 
the finer grades of printed matter should fill the 
job printer with a desire to make of himself a true 
craftsman rather than a mere mechanical drudge. 

(Concluded.) 





1,600 MILES OF ENGRAVING. 


The new issue of $50,000,000 of New York city 4% per 
cent bonds is the latest of the big jobs recently completed 
by the American Bank Note Company. The actual phys- 
ical preparation of security issues calls for an amount of 
detail work which it would be hard to appreciate were it 
not for statistics on the printing of the Pennsylvania and 
New Haven French loans, and the New York municipal 
41s supplied to the engravers and printers. In these three 
issues twenty-five or so tons of paper, worth a few thousand 
dollars, were converted into bonds which lacked but the 
signatures to render them marketable for over $100,000,- 
000. These bonds, in their various stages of preparation, 
were in the company’s custody for weeks. To insure their 
safety the sheets of which the issues consisted were counted 
no less than 49,000,000 times, and it was necessary to adopt 
the most thorough system of safeguarding possible until the 
bonds were delivered to the issuing corporations. 

Some idea of the required detail work may be gained 
from the fact that there were used in the preparation of the 
three issues forty-seven tons of ink, thirty-two miles of wire 
stapling and 158 miles of tape; 263,000,000 figures were 
placed on the bonds, and there was required the affixing of 
1,900,000 signatures and 1,580,000 seals. The bonds, if 
laid out end to end, would form an unbroken path approxi- 
mately 540 miles long. Counting an average of three 
impressions to a sheet, the total of plate printings amounted 
to well over 1,600 miles, or about the distance from New 
York to Denver.— New York Times. 





THE DISTINCTION. 


“And do you mean to say you prefer Chollie? You told 
me that you always feel so perfectly at home with Algie.” 

“So I do, but with Chollie I feel as if I were at a res- 
taurant.”— Harper’s Bazar. 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD PROCESS ENGRAVER. 


NO. III.— BY CHARLES E. DAWSON. 


ZINC ETCHING AND HALF- 
TONING. 


"FE never did much experimenting 
in the direction of zinc etching, but 
about 1879-80 there was a French- 
man “blew in” with a bitumen 
process, but he failed to make good. 
After he left us we made some fur- 
ther experiments along these lines, 
but at that time failed to obtain a satisfactory 
resist. We tried the ether process for improving 
the sensitiveness of the bitumen, but could not pro- 
duce a print which would stand etching. In later 
years we found that the solvent used had much to 
do with the resistance of the bitumen and also with 
its printing qualities as well. About 1881 another 
Frenchman came to us with a transfer zinc-line 
process. He prepared an ink transfer in the same 
manner as is done for stone; laid it down on the 
bare zinc and gave it the first etch; then rolled 
it up and reétched it till sufficient depth was 
obtained. But the resulting plates were very 
ragged on the edges of the lines and needed a great 
amount of tooling to render them useful. We did 
not prosecute these experiments with any great 
vigor, as we did not care to go in for this cheap 
class of work, and so the matter was ultimately 
dropped until the “tone” business began to 
assume importance. 

As I said in a previous article, we worked off 
some very early “ screen” negatives sent to us by 
Brown, Barnes & Bell. These were very coarse 
and made on dry plates. As I remember, they 
must have been about sixty lines to the inch. I 
tried some experiments to obtain screen negatives 
by the use of “ bolting cloth,” such as is used by 
millers in sifting flour, but the results were unsat- 
isfactory by reason of the threads forming the 
mesh being round in section and so of varying dis- 
tance from the plate. We did not do anything 
along these lines for some years, sending whatever 
small amount of such work as came accidentally 
our way to Messrs. Angerer & Géschl, of Vienna. 
All this work was at that time known as the Meis- 
enbach process. When the fish-glue process came 
along, we again took a turn at it, and by this 
time the Levy screen was obtainable. Previous to 
Levy’s success in screen ruling, some amusing 
expedients were conducted by various men. One 
of these hired a large hall with a glass roof and 
ruled the floor in alternate black and white lines, 
subsequently photographing this giant “copy ” 
from the roof. There were many photo-produced 
single-line screens made by getting a cardboard 
ruled by one of the regular ruling machines, and 
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others by coating a glass with smoke, spraying 
this with varnish and ruling this on the machine; 
but none of these proved satisfactory. Having 
bought a screen, we plunged into negative-making 
and fish-glue resist. I followed out much the same 
system of investigation as regards negatives that 
Mr. N. S. Amstutz has so ably illustrated in his 
recent articles in THE INLAND PRINTER, but had to 
do this rather by an inductive method of reasoning 
than actual observation, not having the apparatus 
needed. However, I succeeded after a time in get- 
ting pretty good negatives. We employed, from 
time to time, sundry special half-tone photog- 
raphers, but none of them really knew more than 
a rule-of-thumb system and were very uncertain 
in their results. 

I made all the apparatus needed myself, being 
a skilled mechanic, so obviated a deal of expense, 
but I found it wasted time to attach fine screen- 
adjusting apparatus to a wooden camera, and had 
I continued in the business, should have made an 
aluminum camera. 

While working at negative-making, I found 
that better results were to be got by having a 
series of screens of differing proportions of opaque 
line to clear glass. For general work I used a 
screen about fifty per cent opaque. I separated 
the screen from the plate by means of small pieces 
of sheet celluloid 0.003 to 0.005 inches in thick- 
ness, as preferable to the uncertainty of the 
mechanical separation then possible. I used to 
“cut” the negative with a solution of iodin and 
potassium iodid, followed with cyanid- to remove 
the soluble portion, and then black up with bromid 
of copper and silver in the same way as is now 
general. Another system we had long used was to 
bleach the negative with lead acetate and black 
with ammonia hydrosulphuret, but this was an 
evil-smelling process and not much in favor in the 
studio. As for reversing, I copied by means of a 
reversing mirror, and these I made from the best 
plate-glass, rather than buy the so-called optical 
plane mirrors; and though we had one of these, 
costing some £7 ($35) and about six plate-glass 
ones, costing about 25 cents, I never could find any 
difference. The arc-light plant which we had set 
up for the swelled-gelatin process came in here 
first rate, and we seldom used daylight, owing to 
the greater certainty of the electric light. 

Regarding the fish-glue process, I forget just 
when this came along, but it must have been about 
1892. When first introduced in our works, we used 
to clarify the glue by mixing it with white of egg 
and then bringing the mass to a boil, the coagula- 
tion of the albumen carrying all matter which 
rendered the glue opaque with it. I did not think, 
however, that any real benefit arose from this 
practice, and discontinued it. 

At first we worked on copper only, as there was 
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much trouble from nasty little specks coming up 
during the drying of the film on zinc and also the 
resist did not stick properly during etching. I 
overcame both these difficulties by coating the zinc 
with a weak solution of shellac in alcohol, using 
the whirler, and then thoroughly burning this 
coat. This coating prevented the appearance of 
the little specks and also kept the resist sound dur- 
ing etching. If the glue showed signs of weakness 
by blowing up or washing off while developing, I 
used to add a little albumen or isinglass. I also 
found a little chrome alum a remedy. After devel- 
oping and burning, I used to treat the plate with 
a solution of caustic soda and prepared chalk, 
applied by means of a bob of cotton batting. This 
removed the thin coat of shellac and left a per- 
fectly clean surface for the acid to act on. I 
found much cleaner work was produced by using 
alum with the etching acid. I also used a pump 
system to keep a stream of acid constantly falling 
on the work. I rarely rolled up the work or “ fine 
etched,” but just made one straight etch suffice. 
I sometimes used to “ stop out ” during the etching 
to bring up the high lights, but that was all. 

We had not sufficient work to employ an 
engraver to “tool” up the cuts or rout them out 
on the metal. What was done in this way was 
either done in the camera or by painting out on the 
negative. 

Being a gravureworker, I early conceived the 
idea of etching a gravure from a negative to pro- 
duce a relief block and made some very successful 
blocks about 1895, but I found a defect which it 
seems practically impossible to prevent — that is, 
the irregular size of the grain. This is rather an 
advantage than otherwise in the darks and middle 
tones, but spoils the high lights by leaving a pro- 
portion of comparatively large dots. Another dif- 
ficulty with this process is the same which causes 
loss of detail in the blacks in the gravure; that is 
the fact that these parts become overetched, so 
“burying ” the detail; only, in the case of the 
relief etching, this occurs in the light portions. 


(To be continued.) 





DON’T BE A CHEAP CANVASSER. 


If the country newspaper man would cease to act as a 
free-will, unpaid and unthanked agent for the city dailies 
it would be better for country newspapers in general. The 
little street gamin has his price for selling the city daily 
on the streets, but the country editor will hire a livery rig, 
drive twenty miles through the mud, and actually feel 
proud if he succeeds in selling a half dozen city dailies to 
the farmers at the regular price of such papers to agents, 
without any compensation whatever, except the poor priv- 
ilege of including his own paper at a discount of from 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent. Would the city daily do so 
much for him? Is it not time, boys, to cease this process 
of self-destruction? Let us quit now.— Batesville (Ind.) 


Tribune. 
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COST-KEEPING SYSTEM IN PRINT- 
ING PLANTS. 


BY F. AD. GEHRING. 


T has been the writer’s experience, 
after working in many printing- 
plants in the United States, that 
the average system which is used is 
adapted especially to the handling 
of the class of work that may be 
done in that particular printing- 
office, and that in nine cases out of ten these sys- 
tems are thorough and satisfactory, inasmuch as 
they follow the work, get it through correctly so it 
is shipped promptly, proper charges returned to 
the office and entered on the books. The plant of 
The Curtiss-Way Company, Meriden, Connecticut, 
of which the writer is superintendent, is the first, 
so he has been informed, to put in a system of cost- 
keeping with time clocks. 

We had a very good system, but the great 
fault to be found with it was that after all work 
was finished and reports sent, to the office, there 
was the usual uncertainty as to whether the time 
shown on all these reports, envelopes and tickets 
was accurate, and there was no way of prov- 
ing that it was. The employee would in many 
instances wait until after his day’s work was done, 
sit down at the press or go to his case and make 
up the time for the day, and it was simply a ques- 
tion of “ guess” that he was on such a job so 
many hours and minutes. To sum it all up, the 
time handed in was practically worthless. 

The writer claims that the only satisfactory 
system of getting cost is with an automatic time 
register, because the basis of a reliable cost sys- 
tem is the accurate distribution of time, and it was 
with this idea in mind that we wrote for a time 
stamp, thinking that this was what we required 
for our composing-room to check the cost of com- 
position. The representative of the time-recording 
company called and stated that we did not want a 
stamp, and after a somewhat heated argument he 
convinced us that we did not. The result was that 
we tried one of his card clocks in the composing- 
room. 

After extensive experimenting we felt that we 
were on the right track, so equipped every depart- 
ment in our factory with these clocks, and in this 
way have worked out a system which we believe 
is the best there is and absolutely reliable. Now 
when a job is finished and has gone through our 
factory we do not have to worry as to who 
“ guessed ” the time on it, but find it recorded in 
hours and minutes. 

To get at this in the composing-room it was 
necessary to employ an assistant to the foreman 


to look after this, so we secured the services of a 


young lady and taught her the handling of the 
tickets. The tickets, measuring 4 by 6 inches, con- 
tain the employee’s number, the job number, form 
number and date, with columns giving the day of 
the week, when the job was started, the opera- 
tions through which it passed, and when work 
was stopped on it. 

These composing-room tickets are to be found 
in the “ Job Ahead” rack every morning, one for 
each man; the work he is to start on is checked, 
the job number also is written in, and copy and 
envelope with instructions is found in a basket 
convenient to the clock. The employee takes his 
ticket, rings in his time, puts the ticket in the 
active-work rack on the other side of the clock, 
showing that the work is “ in operation,” takes his 
copy and goes to work. After the job is completed 
he takes proof to proofreader’s desk, rings out on 
the job ticket and takes another one and rings in. 
The ticket that he rings out he puts into a box 
marked “ Finished Work,” and so the work goes 
on from day to day. 

There are many essential points to this system 
which do not appear on the surface, and one of the 
first is that this is not only a correct check on all 
the help in the room, but it is necessary for the 
foreman to plan his work ahead a day so his 
assistant can lay it out, and as fast as one ticket 
is taken out and in operation another must be 
placed in the job-ahead rack for the next job and 
thus the foreman must be “ onto his job” all the 
time. 

We have found that the time lost in making 
out time-clock cards is more than compensated by 
the employment of an assistant to the foreman, 
and of course the necessary factor of having “ cor- 
rect” time is understood. 

In the pressroom the proposition is not so easy, 
as each press has its own clock card, and always 
has more than one for each job. The pressroom 
clock cards bear the number of a certain press, 
and when the foreman selects a press on which to 
run a certain job he informs his clerk, who makes 
out the time-ticket for the press; then the press- 
man rings in his card for the “ make-ready ” on 
the job. As soon as the job is ready the feeder 
assigned to that press begins work and the press- 
man rings out the “ make-ready ” card and rings 
in the feeder’s card. If the press is held up for 
any particular reason a new ticket is checked in 
and card is stamped “ Waiting Time.” This is 
checked out when the press is started again. The 
reason for “ waiting” is always specified on the 
card. The pressroom cost card is of the same 
dimensions as the composing-room cost card, and 
bears, in addition to the number of the press, the 
number of the pressman, feeder, the job and form 
numbers, and date. The columns contain the day 
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of week, when the job was started, when stopped, 
the number of operations through which it passed, 
the number of impressions, and the total number 
of hours consumed. <A space is provided for 
“Cause of Waiting”’ when the press is stopped 
before completion of the job. 

A counter record’ is always handed in at the 
end of each job, showing number of impressions 
the counter started and finished with. These of 
course must correspond with number of impres- 
sions given on the clock ticket, so that we have a 
double check and there is no chance for error in 
quantity run on each job. Time for make-ready, 
also feeding and waiting time, are all accurately 
recorded, so that a complete record of ten hours’ 
work is given for each press per day. Some days 
there may not be more than one or two tickets for 
a press and again there may be fifteen or twenty. 

In figuring cost of the work it is very easy to 
get at the actual cost of each job any time of the 
day, especially when all of these tickets come to 
the office and are checked up on cost sheets. This 
cost sheet measures only 814 by 11 inches, and 
gives all the particulars of the customer’s order, 
and the details of composition, ink, binding and 
shipping directions. Space is provided for each 
department through which the job passes, such 
as “ Composition,” “ Bindery,” “ Job Pressroom,” 
“Cylinder Pressroom,” etc. Suitable sub-head- 
ings under these departments are arranged giving 
the date, time consumed, number of impressions, 
etc., while the back of the sheet contains a sum- 
mary of the time occupied in each operation, and 
the actual cost of each operation. By the use of 
these forms it would appear to be difficult to dis- 
pute cost, as there is no chance for error to creep 
in, and guesswork is entirely eliminated. 

The bindery cost card, 314 by 514 inches, and 
the ruler’s cost card, 4 by 6 inches in size, are 
arranged in precisely the same way as those for 
the composing-room and pressroom, excepting 
that the items under the head of “ Operations ” 
are varied to conform to the particular depart- 
ment through which the work passes. All the 
forms are small, easily handled and easily under- 
stood. Considerations of space will not permit of 
the reproduction of the different forms. The 
headings on each and the sizes given, however, 
will prove an abundant guide for those who wish 
to try out this system of cost-keeping. 

If you wish your foremen to be onto their jobs, 
keep ahead of their men, have their work planned 
and ready when called for, this system will compel 
them to do so. This has always been a drawback 
in nearly every department, as the foreman will 
invariably wait until a man is ready for a job. 
The assistant to each foreman calls their attention 
to it when there is no job ahead, and in this way 
there is no slip-up. No waiting for next job means 
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money saved every time and a good many times 
every day. 

The proprietor or superintendent of any plant 
can see at once the advantage of the above point 
alone. The help are producers and are not doing 
the work of a clerk who can be hired for $1.25 per 
day. The writer feels it an injustice to ask a 
pressman or any other man who is an expert in 
any particular line of business to do a lot of cler- 
ical work each day. He had the peculiar expe- 
rience of hiring a man for our bindery some years 
ago, and when told to make out a slip keeping 
track of amount of time consumed on each job he 
politely stated that he had never done such a 
thing, that he was not a clerk; took off his apron 
and left. The help do not object to registering 
their time on a time recorder, and when made so 
easy it is a pleasure for them to keep track of 
their work. 

The output in our factory has increased about 
fifteen per cent since we put in this system, and 
this in itself is proof of the fact that it pays. 

In conclusion I wish to emphasize what I con- 
sider the one weak point of the average printing- 
office cost system, namely: the failure to obtain an 
accurate record of time on each operation or job. 

Accurate time is especially important to a 
printing-office because of the vast amount of small 
jobs handled. 

The average article on the subject of printing 
cost systems fails to mention this important fact. 





ENTERPRISING ‘“* PANHANDLERS.”’ 


That the divinity which hedges royalty in England has 
lost a chip from its halo is shown by an exceedingly amus- 
ing incident which is described in a recent Harper’s Weekly. 
It appears that a body of the unemployed in Northampton 
sent to Queen Alexandria, upon the occasion of the last 
reopening of Parliament, the following telegram: 

“The Queen, London,— Very kindly secure this post- 
script to to-day King’s Speech: 

“We learn by telegraph that seventy-five faithful 
lieges bearing on foot from Manchester, Birmingham and 
other towns a petition to us for restoration of ancient right 
to work, lie to your order in pig-trucks at Northampton 
Station. 

“* God’s will be these men are given the inducements to 
thrifty independence provided for their forefathers under 
59 George III., cap. 12, section 13.’ 

“Facts as stated. Some men sick, many bootless, 
women and children abandoned on journey or evicted or 
starving, along with 25,000 left behind. Awaiting his 
Majesty’s instructions— Alexander Stewart Gray.” 

This message was regarded with horror and amazement 
by the public. No answer was, of course, received from it, 
but such was the consternation evoked by the dispatch that 
the senders, who had been marching from Manchester to 
London to look for work, were paid £2 by the chief con- 
stable of Northampton to leave the city. 





THERE is an old Scotch adage that has a world of sug- 
gestion to printers in dealing with finicky customers:— 
“Fools an’ bairns shouldn’t see work half done.” 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RELIEF 
ENGRAVINGS. 


NO. XXV.— BY N. S. AMSTUTZ.* 
(8) WOOD ENGRAVING. 


DETERMINING CROSS-LINE 

GROOVE WIDTHS. 

AST month’s article related to the 
determining of single-line tone val- 
ues through changes of tool-depth 
adjustments. There is now pre- 
sented a brief description as to how 
tone values made up of square dots 
may be secured through properly 

proportioned grooves. 

The hypotheses of 100 lines per inch, a 90- 
degree included angle of groove, and a middle- 
tone region are applied in this instance as in the 
issue of last month. In addition it is first assumed 
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Fic. 144.— Showing a group of square dots, a unit square and the 
aggregate of black found within such an area, at 100 lines per inch, 90° 
cross-lines of middle-tone, single-line values, producing ‘“‘ three-quarter 
whites.”” Made to the same scale as Fig. 145. 


that the “ lines ” or cross-cut grooves are placed at 
right angles to each other and that the value of 
the single lines is a middle-tone, such a condition 
being produced by having the white spaces as wide 
as the black lines, each of the same width as one- 
half of the pitch or distance the line centers are 
apart. Ignoring ink-spreading, the white tonality 
of such middle-tones will be increased twenty-five 
per cent by forming a second set of grooves at 
right angles to the previous ones, if they are the 
same in number per inch, and of the same width. 

In Fig. 144 a unit square, similar to the one 
shown in Fig. 143 of the March, 1908, INLAND 
PRINTER, is placed in the center of the three dia- 
grams. At the left is shown a group of isolated 
black, square-shaped dots formed by cross-cutting, 
and at the right is combined the one-fourth of each 
square dot included within the dotted lines of the 
unit square. These are placed side by side to 
form a single comparison dot whose area in rela- 
tion to unit area is a measure of the black tonality. 
This unit square possesses an area of 1000, the 





* Member of the Royal Photographie Society and Royal Society of Arts, 
London; Principal of the Inland Printer Research Department, Chicago, and 
Associate Member American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York. 
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unit white-line space, E, 500, and the quarter-unit, 
white-line spaces, F and G, 125, each. All three 
areas added together make 750 or seventy-five per 
cent of the whole area given over to white. Within 
the unit-square dotted lines are found four quar- 
ter-dots in dead black, A, B, C and D, each one 
being 0.00250 inch in size.* As combined at the 
right-hand side of Fig. 144 they aggregate 
0.0000250 square inch, or, in the shortened desig- 
nation 250 of black, which represents 250/1000 
of the whole area, or twenty-five per cent. This, 
subtracted from one hundred per cent, leaves 
seventy-five white, as has been pointed out. The 
practical man, as well as the beginner, will learn 
from this that any middle-tone value made up of 
single lines will gain twenty-five per cent white if 
cross-cut with the same number of lines per inch, 
having the same width of grooves. 

When cross lines are cut of a different number 
per inch, having another width of groove different 
from the first set, the solution of the problem is not 
so easy or simple. It is desirable to adhere to the 
same lines per inch and groove widths for both 
sets of lines. However, Fig. 157 shows what 
changes take place when the grooves are varied in 
width. 

A brief recapitulation of the several dimen- 
sions shown, in Fig. 144 shows, a, to represent the 
dot widths; b, the groove widths; d, half-dot 
dimensions, or the sides of “quarter” dots; d?, 
the aggregate of two quarter-dots, being the same 
asa. The pitch is represented by P or c. 

CROSS-LINES AT 60 DEGREES. 

It, is also desirable to consider the tonal 
changes when the lines run at 60 degrees instead 
of 90 to each other, as this is a commonly used 
substitute angle. Figs. 145 and 146 show the 
details of such a method and the calculations 
involved are described as follows: 





Fig. 145.— Showing a group of ‘‘ diamond ” dots, a unit “ diamond,” 
modified unit area and dot dimensions for 60° cross-cutting at 100 lines per 
inch, of middle-tone, single-line values, producing ‘“ three-quarter whites.” 
Made to the same scale as Fig. 144. 
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The diagrams are almost self-explanatory and 
are also based on a middle-tone value of single 
lines at the same pitch and groove width as those 
shown in Fig. 144. They are drawn to the same 
scale. The unit area is not a square, however, 
but a form commonly called “ diamond-shaped,” 
made up of two equilateral triangles. 

The area of such a diamond-shaped figure is 
found by the following formula: Area=b’ X ¢c’ 
X 2, in which b’ equals the line pitch P. The value 
of c’ is found as follows: c’ = 14 of a’ and a’ = P X 





Fic. 146.— Showing one of the “‘ diamond ” dots of Fig..145, giving its 
modified dimensions, comparable with the square dots of Fig. 144. 


1.1547 = 0.0100 X 1.1547 = 0.011547 inch, which, 
divided by two, = 0.00577 inch. In order to show 
the factors which enter into the determination of 
a 60° unit area a series of four right-angled tri- 
angles are shown within the boundaries of such an 
area in Fig. 145. These triangles are composed of 
angles A, 90°; B, 60°, and C, 30°, and they have 
bases, b’, altitudes or heights, c’ and diagonals, a’. 
They are all of the same dimension; thus, when 
two are placed with their diagonals a’ coinciding, 
a rectangle is formed whose area obviously is the 
side c’ multiplied by the length b’. This process 
will produce two such rectangles from the four 
right-angled triangles, and hence the area of the 
whole 60° unit area = c’ X b’ X 2. 

When cross lines are cut at 60° angles there is 
produced a modified pitch P*, which is found as 
previously described by multiplying the normal 
pitch P by a constant 1.1547, which only holds 
good for 60° cross-cutting. The constant 0.577 is 
also only applicable to this angle. 
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Practice has shown that cross-cutting lines at 
60° and 90° is usually all the variation that is 
required, hence no list of constants with rules of 
application for other angles is given. 

Again referring to Fig. 145 it is seen that 
the “diamond ” dimensions a? are comparable to 
a, in 90° cross-line work shown in Fig. 145, b? to 
b, and P? to P, the dot area of 140 to 250 and the 
unit area 1154 to 1000 of the former case. These 
contrasts are brought out in Table No. C1 (29th). 

The changes in tone value shown in Table No. 
C1 (29th) take place whenever any set of middle- 
tone lines are cross-cut at 90° or 60° at the same 
number per inch and having the same widths of 
grooves in the second as in the first cutting. 

A diamond-shaped dot is shown in Fig. 146. 
The normal line or ridge width is represented by 
a and b, the diagonal “ width” by a?, and the 
half “ width ” by d*. The same rules apply to the 
determination of the dot sizes and areas as for 60° 
unit areas described in connection with Fig. 145. 
A similar set of triangles is drawn on Fig. 146, 
and the angles will be found the same in both 
cases. However, to briefly describe the process, 
the dot area = b’ X ¢’ X 2; asc’ = b’ X SIT = 
0.0028 inch the area = 0.005 < 0.0028 X 2 = 288. 
As the 60° unit square has an area of 1154 anda 
90° square one of 1000, it is evident that the area 
of a 60° dot is correspondingly larger than a 
square one, or 1.1547 times the area. A square 
dot of 250 area X< 1.1547 will give the area corre- 
sponding to a 60° diamond-shaped dot, or 288. 
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Fig. 147.— Showing the variations of groove and ridge widths for various 
tonalities at 125 lines per inch — single or cross line. 


From this it is seen that the change in tone value 
of a single-line engraving by cross-cutting is the 
same if done at 90° as at 60° providing the lines 
per inch and the groove widths are unchanged. 


TONE VALUES OTHER THAN MIDDLE-TONES. 


The curves of Fig. 147 show other variation 
values of single and cross-cut lines than middle- 
tones, with grooves 14, 14, 14, 34, and % of the 
pitch. The only object in giving these arbitrary 































values is to make the data of service to engravers 
who approximately estimate the line widths by the 
space they occupy relative to the distance they are 
apart. 

These curves will be found a great convenience, 
‘ for the engraver can tell at a glance what width 
‘ of groove will give quarter, half and three- 
quarter tones in single or cross cut effects. This 
is found by simply following a tone line to where 
it intersects a curve and then at right angles to 
the groove width scale. Conversely a given 
groove width line followed to its intersection with 
a curve and then proceeding at right angles to the 
tonal values found along the bottom of the dia- 
gram will show how much white and black will 
be produced by the selected groove width. 

If the groove width is a fixed part of the line 
pitch, as for instance 14, 14, etc., such values can 
be arbitrarily selected and treated in the same 
manner. The groove widths rise in value to 0.008 
inch, which is the equivalent of 125 lines per inch. 
This value has been arbitrarily selected because 
the fractional parts, 1, 14, etc., are even divisions 
of the whole. 

The change in tone value by widening grooves 
for single lines varies directly with the modifica- 
tion of groove width (see the straight-line 
“curve” of Fig. 147) as a given groove of twenty- 
five per cent value if doubled will represent twice 
the tone, or fifty per cent, and if made three times 
as wide will raise the tone value three times, or 
seventy-five per cent. As soon as cross-cutting is 
done this law no longer holds good, for certain 
grooves that at 14 the pitch in width will repre- 
sent 23.5 per cent value, at 1/4, the pitch will equal 
42.3 per cent, not 50 as in the case of single lines. 


(To be continued.) 



























































































AN ELEGY IN A COUNTRY PRINT-SHOP. 


He’s taken thirty off the hook; it’s quitting time for “ Slim ”; 
We’ve closed the shop this afternoon to read the proof on him, 
» And find it pretty middling clean, a pi line here and there, 
But only such a one as apt to slip in anywhere; 
His ticket’s on the Foreman’s desk, all figured up, I s’pose. 
He had some fat takes and some lean, but that’s the way it goes; 
I don’t know what’s his overtime or what his check will be, — 
I guess he’ll strike the average, along with you and me. 


He set a measure middling wide — he liked to set that way; 

His work was mostly solid stuff, and not much on display ; 

He ought to lived threescore of years, a friend of yours and mine. 
It’s tough to think some worthless chap is quadding out his line. 
He told me nigh a month ago, as cool as anything, 

His dupes were cut and pasted up —a middling longish string. 
He said he never skinned the Shop, and guessed he’d had his share 
Of overtime and double price, and maybe some to spare. 


He set a proof that showed up clean, and did his work up right, 
He never shirked by day so he could double-space the night. 
The Make-up’s dumped his matter in, his form is closed, you see; 
His galley’s empty on the rack, his slug is twenty-three. 

We don’t know what the Cashier’s desk will have to give to Slim; 
We'll mark a turn rule in the proof and say a prayer for him. 
For him the dawn is in the East, it’s getting light Uptown, 

And thirty’s taken off the hook, the last form’s going down! 
—J. W. Foley, in New York Times. 
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DETAILS OF PROOFROOM WORK. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL, 


NS ROOFREADING is exactly like any 
other work in one respect, though 
radically different from almost any 
other in practically all other ways. 
Every establishment, especially 
every one where a number of read- 
ers are employed, has its own pecul- 
iar conditions, involving some matters of detail 
that no one would think of without personal expe- 
rience in that place. Only the general phases of 
the work can be considered with profit in writing 
about the subject, and the peculiar conditions must 
be left for peculiar, or individual, treatment. 

Undoubtedly of universal interest is the ques- 
tion of economy in securing production. Every- 
body wants the largest possible amount of good 
work, at the least possible expense. In fact, this 
is so important a desideratum that danger is ever 
present of misjudging the relative importance of 
quality and expense, only too often resulting in 
sacrifice of quality in the effort to avoid expense. 
True economy involves a great deal more than 
simply getting a great deal, either of goods or 
of service, for a small amount of money; although 
so many persons fail to learn this fact. 

We have to-day, as we always have had and 
probably always will have, many large printing 
establishments where proofreaders earn no more, 
and often even less, than compositors. It should 
not require much thought to convince any one 
that the kind of work done in. most large places 
demands that the proofreading be done by per- 
sons who simply will not work for such small pay 
as is commonly offered them —that is, will not 
stay permanently in a place for small pay, as they 
are reasonably sure to get offers of better pay, and 
are seldom foolish enough not to accept it. This, 
of course, is not strictly germane to our subject, 
the details of the work; but it is vitally important 
toward successful provision of a force to carry 
out the details, and so properly introductory to 
the subject. It may well be said, also, that it is 
not meant simply as a plea for higher pay to proof- 
reader. 

The point is that, when a proofreader has 
shown himself thoroughly competent — which 
many of them never do — it is false economy to 
allow him to leave because he can get better pay. 
The wisest course is to give a really good worker 
every incentive to remain, such, especially, as 
good pay, comfortable quarters, and little inter- 
ference. 

One of the problems in managing details is the 
matter of keeping everybody busy. Where enough 
work is done to have a certain number of readers 
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always on first proofs, the same number of copy- 
holders also will have their time well occupied. 
But much time is often wasted, where a little care 
would save it. One thing that might easily pre- 
vent such waste is proper utilization of the time 
in first reading. Advice is given in some books 
that indicates wasteful practice, and it must arise 
from actual use of the method advised. The 
worst advice of this kind, of course intended to be 
good, is in a book of which a prominent section 
deals with proofreading, written by a proofreader. 
In it we are told that the best proceeding with a 
first proof is for the reader to look mainly after 
the wording as the copy-holder reads to him, then 
to read the proof again for spelling, and once 
more for punctuation, etc., all this to be done 
before the proof is given out for correction, which 
of course would make it all come within the first 
reading — that is, stand as one reading. 

This is bad advice from any economic point of 
view, but especially because of the fact that such 
work would leave the copy-holder unengaged at 
least half the time, which is certainly unprofitable. 
Three times over is none too much for reasonable 
certainty of correcting every error, but it is a 
great deal more than many employers can afford 
to pay for, and surely more than many of them 
will pay for. While it is supposed to be the best 
practice known to a practical writer on the sub- 
ject, it has never been seen in use by the present 
writer except once, when a man used to sit poring 
over a proof in such a fashion in the printing-office 
of an old-established and very prominent publish- 
ing house that afterward failed. 

A plan commonly recommended, and too often 
practiced, is that of having the copy-holders do 
the revising. Many of the errors that get into 
books are there because of incompetent revision. 
Many copy-holders are competent revisers, but 
many more are incompetent. No revising should 
be intrusted to one of them until that one’s fitness 
has been carefully ascertained. It is a sad mis- 
take to take it for granted that anybody can do 
revising, and those who make this mistake inevi- 
tably reap the harvest of errors in their work 
otherwise mainly avoidable, although a book with 
no typographic errors would be almost miraculous. 

An excellent plan, where copy-holders have 
leisure time, is to have that time employed at the 
case. The best proofroom is one whose every 
member is an accomplished typesetter, and whose 
every man is thoroughly qualified for every kind 
of composing-room work. And such a force com- 
posed of persons perfectly willing to do anything 
wanted is ideal. 

Copy-holders, of course, naturally expect 
eventually to become proofreaders. They may do 
so without ever working at the case, but they will 
do much better in almost every instance if they 
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learn typesetting also. As far as possible, some 
typesetting work should be made incidental to 
their training. An additional incentive to careful 
training should be found in the unavoidable neces- 
sity of supplying competent successors of those 
who must from time to time leave the desk. Hap- 
hazard provision will surely bring haphazard 
results. 

Some proofreaders excel on first reading and 
others on later reading. They may well be chosen 
accordingly, as far as possible, in the apportion- 
ing of the work. Certainly it is better to have 
second or final reading done by some one other 
than the first reader. Even the best reader is not 
unlikely to overlook the same errors — that is, 
some of the same ones —a second or even a third 
time, especially if the later readings come soon 
after the first. Nothing is easier to do than to 
take in the words entire, as words, and what the 
proofreader needs to do is to see each letter, as a 
letter, and to see it individually so thoroughly that 
he will surely know that it is the right one for the 
place where it is, and if it is not right to cross it 
out and mark the right one in its place. Only 
long experience can make this anywhere near pos- 
sible without an actual individual examination of 
each letter, and of course proofreaders can not 
take the time to spell over their work letter by 
letter. There should always be one exception to 
this, however. Every line of display type should 
actually be read in just this way — letter by let- 
ter. The larger the type, the easier it is to allow 
a wrong letter or word to go uncorrected. 

Nearly every one who writes about proofread- 
ing prescribes a certain routine, each differing 
somewhat from all the others, according to the 
practice with which the writer is most familiar. 
No better evidence could be wanted to support the 
assertion that no set routine can be called the only 
right one. Everybody knows that it is simply 
impossible, even on the plainest work, to get the 
matter surely clear of all errors by one reading, 
and the difficulty increases according to the nature 
of the work. In some offices hardly anything can 
be done without at least three readings, and occa- 
sionally one reading and a careful revising, 
amounting practically to a final reading, will suf- 
fice. Where the author is to have a proof, his 
proof should be as nearly as possible free from 
typographical errors. This is not secured nearly 
as often as it should be, and I must confess that 
I do not know how to recommend any way to 
improve conditions in this respect, except the pro- 
curing of the best proofreaders that can be had, 
and that, when once secured, they should be kept 
as long as possible. 





KEEP a superior class of goods, for people remember 
quality longer than they do price.— Success Magazine. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


MODERN PRESSWORK. 


NO. VII.— BY FRED W. GAGE. 
TYMPANS — Continued. 


“HIS will illustrate the theory of 
hard packing and demonstrate why 
it yields so much sharper and 
cleaner results than the felt, rubber 
or composition packing of a gen- 
eration or two ago. Not that these 
tympans were illy adapted to the 
work in hand, for, as a matter of fact, they were 
not. The rougher papers (usually requiring dam- 
pening to be printable) and the relatively coarser 
illustrations of the earlier days made the felt or 
rubber blanket a very necessary component of a 
tympan, and even to-day, for poster printing and 
the like, they are unexcelled. 

But with the introduction and perfection of 
highly surfaced book papers and a corresponding 
increase in the use of fine wood engravings, came 
the desire for a hard, smooth tympan on which 
the fine lines of the engraving would print their 
faces only. 

Hence the now commonly used hard packing, 
usually a sheet or sheets of hard, smooth board, 
known as “ bonnet board ” or pressboard, the best 
and most desirable being imported. Where this 
is not readily obtainable, smoothly finished manila 
tag board is sometimes used. 

For a number of years pressbuilders calcu- 
lated the printing face of their cylinders so that 
the softer tympans could be used if needed, and 
to get a hard tympan on one of these older 
presses, two and sometimes three sheets of press- 
board are needed. Latterly the depth of the print- 
ing face has been decreased, until on some recent 
productions an allowance for a thin sheet of 
packing and five sheets of paper only has been 
made. And some pressmen are securing excel- 
lent results by substituting a sheet of polished 
zine for the pressboard. 

On the supposition that our press is of the 
ordinary type, we can doubtless carry about eight 
sheets of paper over the hard packing, and we 
will proceed accordingly. 





HARD PACKING. 


A great deal depends on so attaching the sheet 
or sheets of pressboard to the cylinder that they 
may not work loose, and particularly that they 
may lie down tight to the cylinder without a 
“bag” or “buckle.” There are many different 
ways of accomplishing these ends, and each vet- 
eran pressman will have his own pet methods, 
which, if effective, are as good as others. A very 
good procedure is as follows: 

In laying a new sheet of pressboard, first be 
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sure that it is cut the right size and square. It 
should almost fill the space between the bearers 
from side to side, should extend clear to the back 
edge of the printing surface of the cylinder, and 
project over the forward edge about two inches. 

Now take a narrow strip of cardboard, hook 
it over one of the hooks under the forward edge 
of the cylinder, and drawing it back snugly, mark 
the edges of the cylinder. Using this as a guide, 
score the pressboard lightly but with a true 
straight-edge, so it will bend squarely over the 
front edge of cylinder, and also give it another 
light score so it will readily bend back over the 
hooks. 

The position of the hooks may be carefully 
marked by laying the pressboard up on the cylin- 
der, or a strip of paper can be pressed on to the 
hooks and used as a template. Punch the holes 
(an ordinary belt punch will do very well) a little 
larger than the hooks, and carefully fit the press- 
board onto the hooks and then draw it down on 
the cylinder. If your calculations have been care- 
fully made it should fit the cylinder as does the 
skin to an orange. If another sheet of pressboard 
be needed, proceed in the same manner as at first. 

The next step is to draw over the pressboard 
a sheet of muslin or paper, which shall hold it in 
place and prevent the back edge from sagging 
away from the cylinder during make-ready. Only 
very fine and evenly woven muslin must be used 
for this purpose, and if not obtainable in this 
quality a sheet of tympan manila is to be pre- 
ferred. 

In using the muslin, glue into a “hem” or 
double fold along its forward edge, a strip off 
your pressboard or some similar material about 
an inch wide, and when dry, punch holes for the 
hooks in the same way as for the board itself. 
Hook the sheet on firmly and draw it down tight, 
winding the back edge on the reel provided for 
that purpose, nearest the printing surface. Be 
careful that your sheet reels on true and even, so 
that it draws down fair and tight all over. 

Next lay on two or three sheets of medium 
weight calendered book paper, and over this reel 
down another sheet of manila, using the second 
reel for this purpose. If you are preparing for 
a long run and cut overlays, it is an excellent plan 
to paste the edges of these sheets under the 
tympan clamps so they may not become loosened 
during the run. 

Some pressmen dampen this manila sheet 
before reeling it down, so that the subsequent 
shrinkage may draw it even tighter than the ordi- 
nary reeling will, but there are on the market 
several grades of tympan manila in varying 
widths of rolls, which are so strong and smooth, 
that carefully put on they will lie perfectly tight 
and unyielding. 



























































TRIAL IMPRESSIONS. 


You are now in readiness to take trial impres- 
sions of your form, which, to begin with, should 
be very light ones, lest an overly high block might 
be ruined by a killing “ squeeze” at the very out- 
set. Put a sheet or two of the stock you are to 
run down to the guides and take an impression. 
If it be clear enough to define your margins, etc., 
see now that you have the correct amount of 
gripper-hold, and that your form is otherwise cor- 
rectly placed on the bed as to sheet-slitter, etc. 

Proceed to take additional impressions with 
more and more sheets added until you have a 
fairly good print of the entire form, and if the 
form backs itself, “ turn” a sheet in good regis- 
ter. This sheet may now be sent to the stoneman 
or foreman for a preliminary looking over, and if 
satisfactory should come back to the pressman 
with the endorsement “O. K. for make-ready.” 
While it is being looked over, the pressman need 
not be idle, however. 

He can determine what his plan of make-ready 
is to be, and in many instances do considerable of 
the actual work. None of this, however, should be 
of a character that would prevent or interfere 
with a subsequent unlocking of the form or a 
change in its margins, such alterations being fre- 
quently necessary for a variety of causes. 


UNDERLAYS. 


Even with all the care that can be exercised by 
engravers and electrotypers, their blocks will not 
always reach the pressman level or type-high, and 
despite all pains taken before the form comes to 
the pressroom, some underlaying will be neces- 
sary. 

And probably no branch of the art has ever 
seen greater sins committed than those due to an 
ignorant attempt to do the impossible by under- 
laying. 

In the first place, to be most effective, the 
underlay should be placed between the plate and 
the block, and not under the block. Here is where 
it will do the most good and the least harm. For 
it is an easy matter to so underlay below the block 
as to make it “ rock ” in the form, a condition sure 
to develop troubles galore later. 

So important is this point that it would be well 
for every pressman to have the necessary tools 
and conveniences for lifting plates from their 
blocks. An excellent outfit for this purpose com- 
prises a screw-clamp mounted on an iron base, for 
holding the blocks, also a thin chisel for lifting the 
plate, pliers, blocking hammer, brads, etc. 

Of course care must be exercised in taking off 
plates that are tightly nailed on, and the increas- 
ing use of screws by electrotypers is to be com- 
mended accordingly. And in many instances the 
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block must be underlaid below anyhow, to bring 
the general level up to type-high. 

In placing underlays below the blocks remem- 
ber that the results aimed for can only be general 
in effect, for it is foolish to expect a hardwood 
block, practically three-fourths of an inch thick, 
to have such elasticity as to transmit to the print- 
ing surface of its plate the finer details which 
can only be brought out in the overlay. 

The writer has seen many an overzealous 
pressman using tissue paper on a carefully 
marked out underlay when better effects were 
easier and quicker attained by a thickness or two 
of fifty-pound book paper. 

Avoid a spongy underlay of many thicknesses 
of thin paper. Bring your blocks up to type-high 
so that they will be properly rolled, and when the 
form as a whole pulls a fairly even impression, 
you are ready for your overlays. 

In underlaying between plate and block, a far 
greater degree of sensitiveness will be observed, 
and the use of fairly thin papers will be advis- 
able, particularly in handling original half-tones 
or electrotypes therefrom. 


PATENT BLOCKS. 


The procedure in underlaying plates mounted 
on patent blocks is of course simpler, in that the 
plate is readily removed and replaced at any time. 
It will doubtless be noted by the pressman that 
the old-style wooden blocks, even of the best 
manufacture, and with brass-bound edges, will 
not yield so level an impression as the more mod- 
ern all-metal bases. Because of the defects inher- 
ent in all wood blocks, more or less unevenness 
is certain to develop. 

In handling a series of forms on the same 
blocks, it may be found advisable to attach to the 
blocks (on their upper surfaces) what might be 
termed a “standing underlay ” which shall, in a 
general way, compensate for these imperfections 
in the blocks, and in addition underlay each plate 
as its own condition may indicate. 

There are many pressrooms, particularly 
those handling book editions of the less particular 
class, which do practically all the make-ready 
under the plates, and this too in such feverish 
haste that the plates bear mute witness to their 
ill-use. Such conditions do not require pressmen, 
but rather machine operators, the resulting prod- 
uct being of a grade that should properly be desig- 
nated by some other word than “ printing.” 

The more modern iron beds and the various 
metal bases built up of adaptable sections are so 
much to be preferred to any wooden base for 
almost every grade of printing, that it becomes a 
wonder that their use did not become almost uni- 
versal long ago. 

In underlaying plates on these unyielding 
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bases however, the pressman will find that more 
care is necessary than where the slight yield or 
compressibility of the wood was a factor. Thin- 
ner paper may be used and it must be placed with 
greater exactness. 

One of the points which the pressman must 
have in mind is the direction in which the cylin- 
der travels over the plate. No matter how well 
adjusted the machine, nor how carefully made 
ready the form, the tendency to wear will be on 
those edges which are parallel with the cylinder 
shaft. Old machines will quickest show this, and 
in underlaying plates it is well to leave these edges 
a little low for this very reason. Even on an old 
press, however, if properly made ready, and the 
cylinder not overpacked, no form should show the 
blackened edges or “ guttering ” which invariably 
accompany such wrong handling of the press. 

Underlays for plain bookwork without engra- 
vings may often be “ marked out” on the back 
of the sheet and patched up with French folio or 
thin calendered book paper, the procedure being 
similar to overlaying. To do this and subsequent 
similar work, the pressman should have access to 
a mark-out board, situated in such a light that the 
unevenness of the impression will show very 
plainly on the back of the sheet. 

Patching up, as it is usually called, can be 
easily done by the feeder or pressman’s assistant 
on a near-by table, and to expedite the work as 
much as possible, the sheet is usually divided into 
quarters or even handled by the single page. 

Underlays for engravings can usually best 
be made by cutting out those portions needing 
heavier impression from one or more proofs of 
the cut itself, and pasting these on to another 
sheet from which the portions requiring a lighter 
impression are cut away. Some pressmen use a 
piece of carbon paper under the sheet marked 
out, which allows marking up by the appearance 
of the face without reference to the degree of 
impression which may or may not show on the 
back. 

In any event, and in spite of the haste with 
which this part of the work is usually done, see 
that the underlay is placed in correct position and 
pasted well to the plate. 

If the form now pulls a sheet with a reason- 
ably level and clear impression, the final stages of 
make-ready may be entered on, provided there has 
been given a definite O. K. 

OVERLAYING. 

While the purpose of all overlaying is to pro- 
duce exactly the correct degree of impression on 
every portion of the form, so that each individual 
letter, line and dot may impart to the paper its 
exact contour, methods in use to-day are widely 
varying. 
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It is safe to say that until hard packing was 
introduced the necessity for careful overlaying 
was unknown, and by the same token, the harder 
the packing and the closer we print to the bare 
iron, the more carefully must the work be done. 

Theoretically, of course, we are handling a 
machine built of “ unyielding ” materials — steel 
and iron — and it is difficult for one unacquainted 
with the actual details of presswork to under- 
stand why so much time must be given to over- 
laying, when apparently all that is necessary is 
to bring a perfectly level bed and a perfectly 
round cylinder into even contact. 

As we all know, however, the steel and the 
iron do yield, and though it be measured only in 
thousandths of an inch, it is these same thou- 
sandths that the overlay compensates for. 

Then too, we must bear in mind that in 
printing engravings, certain portions must be 
impressed lightly on the paper while others must 
have very heavy pressure, in order that the tonal 
values of the picture may be preserved. 

Naturally the finer grades of work require the 
most careful overlaying, while it is not uncom- 
mon for an average form of type and cuts to 
require from five to ten hours’ make-ready. 

As the time of a modern two-revolution press 
is worth about $2 an hour, various plans have 
been devised for shortening or entirely doing 
away with the time so apparently wasted. 

Most of these attempts have contemplated an 
elastic blanket or packing, which should auto- 
matically give just the right pressure on every 
portion of the form, the latest development hav- 
ing a fine, spiral wire spring closely interwoven 
and imbedded in a rubber or composition blanket. 
While quite new, this is said to give excellent 
results, but under continued use is reported to 
lose its “life”? and consequent usefulness. 

For plain typework, nothing has yet devel- 
oped that is better or easier to produce than the 
marked-out overlay. But as modern engraving 
methods have made the half-tone available for 
practically every class of printing, we find the 
great majority of forms to carry a generous pro- 
portion of illustrations. 

In the old days of wood engravings, a press- 
man who could produce a good cut overlay was an 
artist. With his three (sometimes four) sheets 
of paper he faithfully built up his middle-tones 
and deep shadows, and with more or less difficulty 
transcribed the engraver’s meaning. But with the 
introduction of the half-tone and its innumerable 
degrees of color value between deepest shadow 
and highest light, the cut overlay became, at best, 
but a lame attempt to achieve results which could 
only be attained by some sort of a replica of the 
half-tone itself. 
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To be sure, many half-tones are being printed 
fairly well with combination cut and marked-out 
overlays, but any pressman who tries faithfully 
to cut an overlay for a good-sized half-tone with 
wide variation in shadings will quickly realize 
the futility as well as the magnitude of his task. 


PATENT OVERLAYS. 


It is therefore not to be wondered at that 
various inventors have sought processes by which 
overlays might be produced which would obviate 
the shortcomings of the old-style cut overlays, 
and at the same time do away with much of the 
time-consuming labor necessary. 

Several such processes are in successful use 
to-day, and it is perhaps unnecessary to add that 
not only do they save a vast amount of time and 
labor, but produce results which it would be 
impossible to equal by hand-cut overlays. 

One of the best-known of the patent overlays 
is an actual low bas-relief of the half-tone, in 
reverse of course, but made from a mold of the 
half-tone, and being of gutta-percha or similar 
composition, is practically indestructible. 

Another style is made by dusting various 
powders (as flour of emery, wheat flour, starch, 
and the like) on a strongly inked proof of the 
half-tone, and then fixing the varying thicknesses 
which remain on the heavy or lightly inked por- 
tions with a varnish. A variation of this process 
also employs heat to fix the powder. 

Still later has been introduced the etched 
overlay, which from its ease of production and 
extreme durability, bids fair to become extremely 
popular. 

In making this style overlay, a print of the 
half-tone is taken on a thin sheet of prepared 
zine, which after slight preliminary manipula- 
tion, is etched in nitric acid. The zinc is eaten 
away, to a greater or less extent, depending on 
the density of the ink on the surface, leaving the 
full thickness of the zinc on the deepest shadows 
and thence graduated down to the thinness of 
almost tissue paper on the high lights. 

This overlay is easy to prepare, is readily 
attached to the tympan, and has no limit to its 
durability, so in spite of the expense attendant 
on a shop license (for the process is covered by 
letters-patent), it has become a favorite one in 
establishments handling half-tone work in quan- 
tities. 

A very ingenious plan of overlaying recently in 
vogue employs a very quick-drying liquid, which 
may be painted on the various portions needing 
added impression, and while this method has not 
the exactness of outline of others, it is useful 
where speed is the chiefest requisite. 

_ Still another style of overlay is really but a 
modification of the old hand-cut overlay, only in 


this method there is no building up, but all the 
work is done by cutting away. An impression is 
taken on a suitable quality of cardboard, and the 
various layers or “ plys” of the board are cut 
and peeled away, to meet the necessities of the 
case. 

It will readily be seen that overlays by any of 
these or similar processes may be readily pre- 
pared in advance, so that when the form goes to 
press there will be no delay in waiting for over- 
lays. This is another illustration of the saving 
in time which may be effected by codperation 
between departments, it being a great conven- 
ience to the pressman to be furnished the half- 
tone blocks in advance, so that he may take 
sufficient time to make his overlays carefully. 
Indeed a small hand press for taking the neces- 
sary proofs for this purpose will be found a most 
decided acquisition to the efficiency of the press- 
room equipment. 

But let us now return to the make-ready of 
the form in hand, with the presumption that we 
have the necessary overlays for the illustrations 
in readiness, and that the underlaying has been 
completed. 

If our manila stretch sheet has become more 
or less disfigured during the preliminary work, it 
will be well to lay a fresh one, on which to take 
the necessary impression for attaching the over- 
lays. In any event be sure that the impression 
you work by shows the actual position of the 
form, and was not taken previous to a possible 
shifting of some portions, as is sometimes done. 

This impression should be sharp enough so 
that the position of the overlays may be clearly 
defined, and should allow four to six sheets being 
pulled on top of it to secure the working impres- 
sion. 

At the beginning of the work of overlaying, 
the pressman can work with thin book paper, say 
28 by 42, 40-pound, as this will be at the bottom 
of his tympan; but the second and third overlays 
should be made largely of French folio and tissue. 

Now pull a sheet with enough sheets under it 
to give you a fairly strong impression, and cut it 
into single pages or rather small sections. Tear 
away the highest spots, outer edges of vignettes, 
etc., having in mind the direction in which the 
cylinder travels over the form and favoring these 
edges a bit. Preserve as far as possible a good 
margin by which this sheet may be attached to 
the tympan a page or section at a time, and 
attach to this sheet your cut overlays, being espe- - 
cially careful to match them in their exact posi- 
tion. By this means, pages or sections of the 
form carrying several illustrations may be at- 
tached to the tympan far easier than to attempt 
to set singly all the cut overlays on the cylinder. 


(To be continued.) 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


SOME TWENTIETH CENTURY FIGURES ON PRINT- 
ING AND PUBLISHING. 


NO. V.-— BY MERSENE E, SLOANE. 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS — 
CIRCULATION. 


HE aggregate circulation per issue of 
all classes of newspapers and peri- 
= odicals combined was 68,147,619 in 
1890; 106,889,334 in 1900, and 139,- 
939,229 in 1905. The rate of in- 
crease was 56.8 per cent during the 
last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and 30.9 per cent during the first five years 
of the twentieth century. On a ten-year basis, the 
latter per cent would be 61.8—an advance of 
five per cent over the preceding period. 
Multiplying the per-issue circulation of each 
class of publication by the number of issues per 
year, and combining the results, we find that 
10,325,143,188 copies were printed during 1905. 
This is an increase of 62.8 per cent (on a ten-year 
basis) over 1900. This per cent is but slightly 
different from that just given for the increase in 
the per-issue circulation, indicating that, on the 
whole, there has been little change in the relative 
distribution in the item of frequency of issue. 
The quantity of paper used increased 137.8 per 
cent (on a ten-year basis), against 95.0 per cent 
in 1900. This indicates greatly increased average 
size of publications, due to increased advertising 
patronage rather than to added reading matter, 
although the greatly extended use of typesetting 
machines has led to some increase in reading col- 
umns. Mr. Rossiter estimates (in the Census 
Bulletin) that the paper used for newspapers and 
periodicals in 1905, if spread out sheet to sheet, 
would cover an area of more than five thousand 
square miles. 
In 1890 there was an average of 1.1 copies per 
. issue to each inhabitant of the United States. In 
» 1900 the figure was 1.4, and in 1905 it was 1.7 
(computed on the estimated population). In each 
instance the increase was three-tenths of one per 
cent. Doubling the figure for the five-year period, 
to make it more comparable with that of the pre- 
vious decade, the increase for the new century was 
six-tenths of one per cent. The number of papers 
and periodicals per issue increased during the 
opening period of the twentieth century more rap- 
idly in proportion than did the population, indi- 
cating the rapid increase of the “ reading habit.” 
No significant figures can be given regarding 
circulation in the several States or sections of the 
country. As a matter of course, circulation is 
greatest in the most populous States. To-day, cir- 
culation is an interstate proposition, and the circu- 
lation figures given by publishers in the census 
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schedules do not afford any information as to 
where the circulation is distributed. 

In the 1905 census the first attempt was made 
to show the foreign circulation of American news- 
papers and periodicals. Of the total number of 
establishments (18,033), 3,716 reported a total 
foreign circulation of 1,905,210 copies per issue. 
Of these, 1,002,685 went to Canada, and 902,525 
went to other countries. Idaho and Mississippi 
were the only States not reporting copies sent to 
Canada. Every State reported copies sent to other 
countries. <A little more than one-third of the 
Canadian circulation was from the State of New 
York, and considerably more than two-thirds of 
all the other foreign circulation was from that 
State. 

Says Mr. Rossiter, “ The large circulation in 
Canada of newspapers and magazines published 
in the United States, here measured for the first 
time, suggests that they must exert a decided influ- 
ence upon the thought and public opinion of the 
citizens of Canada. Bearing in mind the fact that 
the population of the Dominion at the present time 
is approximately five million, the circulation of 
American periodicals as shown in 1905 is thus one 
copy per issue to every five inhabitants. , 
Unfortunately, the census of Canada does not 
report the number and circulation of newspapers 
and periodicals. From other sources, however, 
the total circulation of Canadian publications may 
be approximately computed. In 1905 there were 
in all 1,058 newspapers and periodicals of all 
classes published in the Dominion of Canada. The 
total circulation of these periodicals was approxi- 
mately two million six hundred and fifty thousand 
copies per issue, thus indicating that the news- 
papers and periodicals received in the Dominion 
from the United States equals 37.8 per cent of the 
entire circulation per issue of Canadian publica- 
tions. In other words, in the total newspaper and 
periodical circulation in Canada there are approxi- 
mately two publications received from the United 
States to every five published in the Dominion.” 

In the 1905 census for the first time has circu- 
lation per issue been shown by character of pub- 
lication, so no comparative statistics can be given 
on this point. The figures at hand are of some 
interest, however, as a historical beginning, at 


least. In the order of largest circulation, they 
are as follows: 

News, politics and family reading............ 43,285,399 
General literature, including magazines....... 30,615,577 
BE IOMB horse ts och ayeeerobe eve eelesere at oetere: cokers 22,383,631 
Society, art, music, fashion, etc..............- 15,289,431 
Agriculture, horticulture, dairying, stockrais- 

ANS OCC. sasie% 520 SoU AGor Wat ovoleredcvensrenererer Teter 8,106,275 
Fraternal ........ccscccccscsessccccscscees 5,356,427 
Tradejournals Penekally 6.666.456. saris eins ea 3,428,596 
Commerce, finance, insurance, railroads, etc.... 2,470,832 


WGNCAION ANG ISLONYs .0sise6-6 015 45 oleiePer ace vera s'oi 2,119,797 
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Medicine: and SUPSEEY..< < <65.sicce ccicin de cicioceiows 1,054,948 
Science and) MCCHARICS:....... 6c cce ccc ccwso news 525,523 
College and school publications............... 248,240 
1 UN SRR RPO ere Cr eaten eetece arene rr een 194,035 
INFISCCHIGNEGUS! <6 4.0.6 Gace wean ndens ams cea canes 4,860,518 

MRO tea isso carer others wi cicta. slekorstarer avara Here Seana 139,939,229 


In the circulation of class publications it is 
notable that religious periodicals take the lead, 
and law journals have the smallest circulation. 

The percentage changes in the circulation of 
tri-weeklies, semi-weeklies and quarterlies have 
been so slight that no discussion is suggested. For 
aggregate figures on these, see Table 9. 

The changes in circulation of dailies, weeklies 
and monthlies have been marked, and merit spe- 
cial attention. The following table gives a gen- 
eral view of the situation: 

TaBLE 8.—NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS—AGGREGATE CIRCULATION 


PER ISSUE OF DAILIES, WEEKLIES AND MONTHLIES, WITH 
PER CENT OF INCREASE, 1890 TO 1905. 

















| PER CENT OF 
| INCREASE. 
| | 
CLASS, 1905 1900 | 1890 | =| 
| | 1905 | 1900 
Dailies oa hoe eee 21,079,130 | 15,102,156 | 8,387,188 | 39.6 | 801 
Weoligss 6. occcsvolcos 36,732,037 | 34.242'052 | 28954515 | 7.3 | 183 
Monthlies ............... 64,306,155 | 37/869,897 | 18,632,723 | 698 | 1033 
| i 





Multiplying the percentages in the first col- 
umn (1900 to 1905) by two (to place them on a 
decade basis for comparison with the second col- 
umn) we find that the per-issue circulation of 
daily papers increased 79.2 per cent during the 
opening period of the new century, against an 
increase of 80.1 per cent during the closing period 
of the last century — a drop of nine-tenths of one 
per cent. Weekly publications gained 14.6 per 
cent during the later period, against 18.3 per cent 
during the earlier one—a drop of 3.7 per cent. 
Monthly publications gained 139.6 per cent during 
the later period, against 103.3 per cent during the 
earlier one — a net advance of 36.3 per cent. The 
circulation of dailies and weeklies has continued 
about normal, with a relatively light falling off in 
the latter class. Both the aggregate and percen- 
tage figures for monthly publications show a 
remarkable advance. The aggregate per-issue cir- 
culation of this class, in 1905, was about nine per 
cent greater than the combined circulations of 
dailies and weeklies, and was 46.0 per cent of the 
entire aggregate circulation of all classes. 

It is significant of the reading tendencies of 
the people that, in 1905, one copy of a monthly 
magazine was published to every 1.3 inhabitants 
of the country; one copy of a weekly to every 2.2 
inhabitants, and one daily to every 4 inhabitants. 

The following table is of value in permanent 
records of the industry: 
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TaBLE 9.—NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS—NUMBEK AND CIRCULATION 
PER ISSUE, BY PERIODS OF ISSUE, 1890 TO 1905. 





1905 1900 1890 

PERIODS —— | ————————— 
OF ISSUE NUMBER TOTAL | NUMBER TOTAL NUMBER TOTAL 

OF PUB- | CIRCULATION|| OF PUB- | CIRCULATION || OF PUB- CIRCULATION 
LICATION| PER ISSUE LICATION| PER ISSUE | LICATION| PER ISSUE 


All classes, .. | 21,394 | 139,939,229 | 18,226 | 106,889,334 || 14,901 | 68,147,619 











WR cess 2,452 | 21,079,130 || 2,226 | 15,102,156 1,610 8,387,188 
Tri-weekly. . 58 2 96,194 || 62 228,610 34 50,067 
Semi-w eekly .. 645 2,937,464 || 637 2,832,868 194 561,743 
Weekly. ..... 15,046 | 36,732,037 || 12,979 | 34,242,052 | 10,814 28,954,515 
Monthly ..... 2,500 | 64,306,155 1,817 | 37,869,897 |, 1,734 18,632,723 
Quarterly .... 353 | 11,709,655 237 | 11,067,422 | 225 8,124,500 














*All others .... 340 2,878,594 | 268 5,546,329 290 3,436,883 





*Includes publications issued bi-weekly, bi-monthly, semi-monthly, ete. 


Dividing the total circulation per issue of each 
class by the number of publications in that class, 
we derive from Table 9 a table of averages, as fol- 
lows: 


Taste 10.—NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS—AVERAGE CIRCULATION 
PER ISSUE, BY PERIOD OF ISSUE, 1890 TO 1905. 








= , 

YEAR. ALD | paly |_ 7a SEMI- | weExty |wonray | quar 

CLASSES WEEKLY | WEEKLY TERLY 

OS ss eckau | 6541 | 8507 5,107 | 4,554 | 2,441 | 25,722 | 33,172 

Ms sence: | 5865 | 6,784 | 3687 | 4.447 | 2/638 | 20842 | 46,698 

Te svcs aoe. 4573 5,209 1,473 | 2,896 | 2678 | 10,746 | 36,109 
| uJ 





From this it is clear that publishers of quar- 
terly and monthly magazines enjoy the distinction 
of having the largest mailing lists. A falling off 
appears, since 1900, in the average of weeklies and 
quarterlies. The most conspicuous increase has 
been in tri-weeklies, the total per-issue circulation 
of which increased, while the number of publica- 
tions greatly decreased. 

In 1905 the number of daily papers constituted 
11.5 per cent of the total for all classes, and their 
circulation was 15.1 per cent of the entire per- 
issue circulation of all classes. The percentage 
figures for the other classes, following the same 
order, are: - Tri-weekly, 0.3 and 0.2; semi-weekly, 
3.0 and 2.1; weekly, 70.3 and 26.2; monthly, 11.7 
and 46.0; quarterly, 1.6 and 8.4, and all other 
classes, 1.6 and 2.0. In this fine figuring the varia- 
tions for 1900 and 1890 are so slight that they will 
be omitted here, being not so much of interest to 
the craft, in general, as to students of statistics. 

Of the 2,452 daily papers reported in 1905, 456 
issued Sunday editions, with an aggregate circu- 
lation per issue of 11,539,021. Thus the Sunday 
circulation of less than one-fifth of all dailies pub- 
lished amounted to more than one-half of the 
aggregate “ week-day ” per-issue circulation of all 


dailies combined. 
(To be continued.) 





IMPORTANCE OF ADAPTABILITY. 


The valuable man in any business is the man who can 
and will codperate with other men. The foreman who 
opposes the introduction of a new man into an institution 
and fights every innovation which he himself does not 
suggest is doomed to a gradual and creeping defeat. Men 
succeed only as they utilize the services and ideas of other 
men. Codperate!— Elbert Hubbard. 



























































































Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
OUT OF THE HELL-BOX. 


BY EDWARD SINGER, 


CASLON OLD STYLE. 


The cases all stand in a row, 
And just one gas-light is aglow; 
I muse: The types may come and go, 

But Caslon 
In this end rack before me seems 
To-night mixed somehow with my dreams, 
And brighter, ever brighter, gleams 

The Caslon. 


In old books, done in 1510, 
I’ve seen this type-face time again, 
And beautiful the work was then 

With Caslon ; 
And I have stood, thrilled thro’ and thro’, 
Before these books, and loved them, too, 
E’en as the master printers who 

Loved Caslon. 


Great kings, who in great battles met, 
Court ladies, versed in etiquette, 
All, all, have scanned the pages set 
In Caslon. 
E’en swaggering knaves, whom Fortune took 
A fancy to, and gave a book 
Improved in manner, thought and look 
Through Caslon. 


And so alone here, where a rat 

Gnaws steadily, I take my hat 

Off to the oft-used cases that 
Hold Caslon ; 

And as I sadly turn about 

And turn the flickering gas jet out, 

I muse: Oh, Printer, when in doubt, 
Use Caslon., 


DANGER SIGNALS. 


The frazzled tramp printer, whose breath smelled like a 
distillery, was trying to be agreeable. 

“T see that a Michigan law requires that all benzine 
cans be painted red,” he said familiarly. 

The beautiful compositor at the next case, thus ad- 
dressed, without the formality of an introduction, stiffened 
perceptibly. : 

“ Why not pass another law requiring whisky bottles to 
receive the same treatment? ” she responded, with height- 
ened color and icy dignity. 


* * * 


FEEDERS. 
“My mother’s a feeder too, now,” said the new boy in 
the pressroom. 
“ Git out! ” 


“Honest! Got a job yesterday as a wet nurse.” 


AN OLD-FASHIONED BOSS. 


A fortune great he hasn’t found, 
He doesn’t make a lot of noise, 
But when glad Christmas rolls around 
He gives a turkey to the boys. 


His presses — some have played their part ; 
His types — no longer printers’ joys; 

But still there’s gladness in his heart — 
He gives a turkey to the boys. 






I’ve seen him when his coat was frayed, 
But when the season came of toys, 
Good will and mirth, he laughed and made 
His gift of turkeys to the boys. 
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He hasn’t won, I’m glad to say, 
That sorrowful success that cloys 
Man’s happiness; somehow, some way, 
He gives a turkey to the boys. 





* % 





* 





A LITTLE SHOP. 


Let but a little shop be mine — 
A little shop where I can hear 

One motor hum, and see the shine 

Of brand-new types, and watch my sign 
Swing in the atmosphere. 


Let but a little shop be mine — 

A shop with inks as black as jet, 
Inks yellow as the moonbeam’s shine, 
Inks greener than a creeping vine, 

Inks whiter than Jeannette. 


Let but a little shop be mine — 

The firelight dancing o’er the floor ; 
My types, my press, my creaking sign, 
A little booklet to design, 

And I’ll not ask for more. 


* * * 
GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Be not a price cutter, for thou not only cutteth prices, 
but also cutteth thine own throat.— Rachel of Antioch. 

When a child can’t spell, the parents always buy him a 
little press and start him in the amateur printing business, 
or make a sign painter of him.— Socrates. 

As a general rule, a job of printing that’s worth a dol- 
lar isn’t worth a tinker’s dam.— Jason of Jordan. 

Lend no ear to the man with an advertising scheme 
which he wants you to print, or, in the words of Cleopatra, 
when she applied the asp, thou wilt exclaim: “ Stung!” 

One day spent in his favorite café licking up the tall 
ones eateth up more of the typesetter’s energy than a whole 
month’s work at the cases.— Rebecca of Babylon. 


* * * 


ALWAYS. 
“So you think advertising pays?” inquired the pro- 
prietor of the Yellow Front Grocery. 
“T do,” answered tite editor of the Boggsville Bugle. 
“In a good medium it pays the advertiser, and in a poor 
medium it pays the medium. But it always pays.” 





BUT THE PRICE OF PAPER MOVES UPWARD. 


T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, leading English bookbinder 
and lecturer on book topics, declared recently at the Guild 
of Book Workers that English publishers find conditions 
more favorable than do their American brethren. Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson said: 

“We are confronted with practically the same eco- 
nomic conditions which prevail here, but they do not pinch 
us so much. On the other side of the water we hear of 
naught but the oppressive conditions in the publishing 
business in the United States, and I understand that the 
reports are based on fact. We have labor unions in the 
publishing trades, but they do not make, or even try to 
make, driving conditions. We are not afflicted with a sin- 
gle trust, such as the Paper Trust, against which Ameri- 
can publishers have just rebelled.” — The National Adver- 
tiser. 





DERIVATION OF A TERM. 


The reason we call money “ dust ” 
Is, as I’ve cause to know it, 

To get it we must raise the wind — 

How easy then to blow it.— New York Sun. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore, correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 

















A PROPRIETOR PROTESTS AGAINST POST- 
OFFICE RULINGS. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, ILL., March 18, 1908. 

The recent rulings in the second-class division of the 
Postoffice Department are so far-reaching in their effect 
that the printing industry, in common with countless other 
industries of the country, will.suffer materially. Already, 
since the restriction by the Postoffice Department of the 
sending out of sample copies by the various mail-order 
journals throughout the country, more than six million 
fewer copies are printed each month than before the ruling 
went into effect limiting the circulation of sample copies to 
ten per cent of the paid circulation of a publication instead 
of one hundred per cent as under the old ruling. There has 
also been three publications, with circulations aggregating 
about three million copies a month, that have been denied 
second-class privileges for inadvertently violating some 
postal regulation. The time has now arrived when I 
believe the printing institutions, individually and collec- 
tively, throughout the length and breath of the land, should 
exert their best efforts to bring this condition of affairs to 
the notice of all those vitally interested, tt the end that 
sufficient interest be manifested by those -individuals to 
start a movement to bring the matter properly before the 
people, giving it the widest publicity possible, and ultimately 
to bring such pressure to bear upon the lawmakers at 
Washington that they will pass laws less injurious to the 
printing industry in general. 

A DISCIPLE OF FRANKLIN. 





**AN EMPLOYER’? AGAIN ASKS FOR LIGHT. 


To the Editor: NEw York, N. Y., Feb. 10, 1908. 

In the comment which you make upon my previous let- 
ter you have omitted a statement of the real fact which 
lays behind the formation of the League of American 
Printing Plants. 

Among the master printers in New York city are many 
who believe that labor fights are to be avoided, and that any 
advanced costs incurred through the raising of prices by 
labor unions can and should be “ passed on” to the cus- 
tomer, and that it makes no difference how high the wages 
are put, so long as the increased charges can be so taken 
care of. The question of the right or propriety of the 
advanced labor cost is, with such men, a secondary matter; 
but when a number of such printing-offices found that the 
Typothete shops were all successfully running “ open” 
composing-rooms after a period of fifteen months following 
January, 1906 (the date of the typographical union strike 
in our city), they became restive and sought an oppor- 
tunity to “ get square ” with the Typothetz shops that were 
enjoying the “advantages” of lower scales and uniform 
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hours. This was a signal for the labor leaders of the 
typographical union to stir up the cylinder press feeders 
and the pressmen, with the result that the ex-Typothete 
shops (those shops which, in years gone by, have been 
identified with the local organization, but which, either 
willingly or under protest, gave the compositors an eight- 
hour day in 1906) were called together in a general meet- 
ing, said to be “a meeting in behalf of the printing trade 
of New York city,” for the purpose of arranging a contract 
with labor unions. The men who called the meeting 
together were men holding cards in the typographical 
union, Messrs. Cherouny, Francis and Willett, and the 
attitude which they took from the very start is well illus- 
trated in the enclosed stenographic report of the first meet- 
ing of the so-called Printers’ League, which I send you for 
your examination and information, having marked the 
following passages: 


Mr. Charles Francis, president, called the meeting to order. 
Mr. Francis: I find that a number of invitations have gone out to par- 
ties really not intended by the Printers’ League, and it becomes necessary for 
me to ask if those present are either employing union labor or willing to 
employ union labor, because the basis of this organization is for only those 
who do employ union labor; but according to the rules of the organization, 
I shall have to request those who do not employ union labor to leave the 
meeting. 

Mr. Maune: Mr. Chairman, I just caught the last of your remarks 
inviting gentlemen (owners) who do not employ union labor to retire. 
There are some employers who, no doubt, employ some union labor and 
nonunion labor as well. This organization, as I take it, has been founded to 
at least reciprocate with the different labor organizations. I think it would 
be better to place it in a way recognized by labor unions, and therefore, 
consisting of employers whose houses are recognized by union labor organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. FRANCIS: 
employ union labor throughout their establishment, and it is based on that ; 
and that ‘is the request that I made that those not employing union labor 
should retire from the meeting. 

Mr. Mavune: It might be well to read the paragraph in the by-laws con- 
cerning that clause. 

The Secretary, Mr. Van Wart, read the clause which excluded all those 
employing nonunion labor in their shops. 

Mr. BLANCHARD: Now, Mr. Chairman, there are a number of gentlemen 
here who have printing establishments in the city who employ union labor 
in some departments by contract and who employ nonunion labor as well; 


The requisite for membership is, that employers shall 


my office is one of those, and for the purpose of having a definite idea of the 
pleasure of the gentlemen who so kindly called this meeting to-day,,might 
I inquire whether ’tis the desire of the gentlemen who have called this 
meeting to explain their organization only to those people who have already 
experienced “ religion,’”? by which I mean those gentlemen who already have 
signed the application. I would like to be enlightened on this question 
because it seemed to me that my position may not be right, and another 
man’s opinion who has no union employees may not be right, and he may be 
here, and I am here, and my purpose in coming is to find out the details of 
this proposition. In behalf of myself I should like to plead for the courtesy 
of knowing what the plan might be. 

Mr. Mavune: I think I can answer the gentleman in very few words. 
Inasmuch as his office is to-day in opposition, in violent opposition to Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6, and it is an office claimed to be an “ open shop ” 
and working on a nine-hour basis, it would be as impossible for him to enter 
the Printers’ League of America as it would be to get to heaven with (A 
Voice: His Buttinsky) the eve of an eagle. His office must be an eight- 
hour office to start with, as far as his composing-room is concerned, and he 
must employ union compositors and be recognized by the Typographical 
Union No. 6; otherwise it would be manifestly out of the question for us to 
recognize any application from him for membership in the Printers’ League 
of America. We might as well be frank, open and straight. His office must 
be a thorough union office. It must agree with the pressmen and the press 
feeders and the Typographical Union No. 6. It must be on a basis on which 
we are trying to get permanent peace. * : 

Mr. Francis: What interests us most is the immediate future. It As + 
positive that every feeder will go out on Monday, except those employed in 
offices belonging to the Printers’ League. I will have the list of members 
read, and if those who are not members will come up and sign, that list will 
go to No. 23 to-night, and the men in their shop will go to work on Monday. 





A review of these facts forces one to the following con- 
clusions: 

First. The Printers’ League was only founded in the 
hope that, by giving to the labor unions in this case of their 
renewed request for additional advantages and wages, 
some or all of the concessions sought, providing a definite 
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specific contract be made that would provide for an arbitra- 
tion of differences, the helpless condition of the offices who 
had given in to the demands of the typographical union in 
1906 would become a more dignified business position, 
through these new contracts. 

Second. It is self-evident that the labor unions, having 
secured from the proposers of the Printers’ League all that 
they demanded, without a struggle, felt confident of the 
fact that there was no necessity, on the part of the labor 
unions, for the making of any contracts, as the offices out- 
side of the Typothetz would be inclined to give them what- 
ever they asked for in each and every case, in order to 
avoid trouble. 

Third. It is evident that any contract which the press- 
men’s or the feeders’ unions might graciously see fit to 
make with the Printers’ League under these conditions 
would stand less chance of being lived up to than the 
previous contracts made by the same unions with the 
Typothetz, the breaking of which contracts were, appar- 
ently, the only cause of the Printers’ League promoters 
seeking some means of acting as an organization in 
endeavoring to avoid the troubles threatening as a result 
of the arbitrary action of these unions. 

Fourth. At the time this comment is written, Febru- 
ary 10, 1908, the decisions of the federal courts and the 
New York Supreme Court practically declare that the con- 
tracts with the pressmen, which were so carefully drawn 
and which were ratified at great trouble and expense, were 
not good and valid contracts, and are incapable of enforce- 
ment. If these decisions of the lower courts be correct 
decisions, it seems to me that those employers and em- 
ployees who want to do business together in a sane and 
businesslike way must first get the judges, who have 
declared their previous attempts at contract-making use- 
less, to formulate a contract which will be both practicable 
and enforceable. 

Fifth. As a final suggestion, it seems to me that an 
immediate attempt, by all parties interested in this sub- 
ject, to secure from the highest judicial sources the draft 
of a practicable contract, carrying substantial financial 
penalties for noncompliance, would be an expenditure of 
effort along a sane and wise line, but any time or money 
invested in an endeavor to hold up the hands of the Print- 
ers’ League of New York, or any kindred organization 
whose history and experience is as has been outlined in 
this letter, is only so much money thrown away and time 
wasted. Yours truly, AN EMPLOYER. 


[We regret that “An Employer” (whose letter, dated 
February 10, did not reach this office’ until the latter part 
of the month — too late for insertion in the March issue) 
does not see fit to conduct discussion on broad grounds, but 
contents himself with what appears to us to be an attempt 


to becloud the issue with irrelevant details. However, we 
gladly give him space though we can not allow his assump- 
tions to go unchallenged. “An Employer’s ” basic error is 
the elimination of the labor element. He writes as though 
that were a negligible quantity. It matters not what one’s 
view may be on the subject, organized labor is a quantity 
to be taken into consideration. The worker is going to be 
more rather’ than less of a factor in the management of 
affairs. Even the open office is not free from union influ- 
ence. It must keep within a measurable distance of labor’s 
requirements in order to preserve peace. As every open- 
shop employer who has studied the subject knows, what 
keeps the union from being more potent in the open shop 
is the exclusiveness of union policy. It is, therefore, 
fatuous to discuss this issue on the theory that organized 
labor can be ignored. The customer is dragged in by the 
heels, and we are to infer that it is on his behalf employers 
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say to their workmen: “ Mark time: you shall or shall 
not take a step forward in the march of civilization.” We 
must confess this implied solicitude has a hollow sound 
when we recall the history of the United Typothete and 
the burden of its preachments. But does “An Employer ” 
look at the customer’s interests from all viewpoints? That 
poor fellow has to pay for the wastage caused by strikes, 
etc., which in the long run requires more than it would to 
meet the reasonable demands of the laborer if they were 
properly instituted. There are other factors in production 
besides labor and it is the purpose of the League to deal 
with them in such a manner as to eliminate waste of time 
and money — which comes out of the patron’s pocket. All 
things considered, the League is the real friend of the cus- 
tomer. It would charge him the cost of improved labor 
conditions which are bound to come, and from: which society 
derives a benefit, but it would have the changes instituted 
in the least expensive manner, thereby protecting the cus- 
tomer from paying for what is absolute waste. Let us 
pause to ask if collective bargaining was a good policy 
even up to the last convention of the United Typotheta, 
why is it so inherently wrong for the Printers’ League to 
indulge in it on an improved and more equitable basis? 

The assertion that the League was organized for the 
purpose of “getting square” with the Typothete is an 
assertion and nothing more. In his former communication 
“An Employer ” insinuated that the League would have to 
concede any demand made on it by the unions. If so, how 
could it, then, “‘ get even ” with the Typothetz shops? Our 
friend has in his subtle way attempted to prove too much, 
which is a very grave fault in argument, almost as great 
an error as waving aside the labor issue and proceeding to 
argue as though it did not exist. Of course, he reasons that 
the Leaguers should get away from union domination. 
But how could they? All the offices that attempted to do so 
did not find it among the possible things, and those that 
persisted did not have an abundance of workmen. From 
this it is quite easy to see why in League literature refer- 
ence is made to the employers who are compelled to conduct 
union offices. In view of the trouble experienced by those 
offices which broke away from the union, “An Employer ” 
should inform others where the men would have come from 
to man their offices had,they gone into the fight. 

Our correspondent’s “conclusions” merit some com- 
ment. The first is that the pitiable condition of the eight- 
hour offices compelled these men to get together, which is 
not important except that it is a denial of sincerity of those 
portions of the League program which profess to be an 
effort to aid in solving the labor problem on a scientific 
basis. “An Employer ” may not recognize the social obli- 
gations which are imposed on all citizens, and may subordi- 
nate civic duties to purely selfish aims, yet his estimate of 
the motives prompting the League can not be accepted in 
preference to its professions. We do know that Mr. 
Cherouny was an advocate of the principles enunciated by 
the League years ago — before the Typothete discovered 
that it was an unsocial act to enter into contracts with 
typographical unions, though quite a meritorious proceed- 
ing when other unions were involved. Then, there is Mr. 
Francis, president of the League, and former member of 
the Typothetez. We would ask “An Employer” if he has 
not been a consistent advocate of the policy of collective 
bargaining? Here we have two of the leading spirits of 
the League, who find in it a means of giving practical 
expression to principles which they advocated long before 
the eight-hour day was instituted. Other members are 
tainted with the offense of having at some time been mem- 
bers of the typographical union. The votes of that organi- 
zation show its members are in favor of collective bargain- 
ing by a large majority. These gentlemen very likely were 











advocates of the method as a fair means of settling inev- 
itable difficulties, and believing the system a fair one, their 
transition from employees to employers has not changed 
their views on economics and ethics. We submit the 
weight of evidence goes to prove that the League is acting 
in good faith and actuated by patriotic motives. 

The second “ conclusion ” is manifestly erroneous. The 
implication that the unions would not enter into contracts, 
because they had the employers “ where they wanted 
them,” is set at rest by the fact that some of these unions 
have made agreements while others are preparing to enter 
into contracts with the League. Against “An Employer’s ” 
“ self-evident fact ” that unions would not make contracts, 
we present the laws and policies and discussions and votes 
of the unions on the issue. 

In reference to the third conclusion, THE INLAND 
PRINTER has no sympathy with violations of contracts 
under any guise. However, with the exception of the 
pressroom employees, it has never been alleged that the 
printing-trade unions were given to that sort of thing. 
While THE INLAND PRINTER has questioned the rectitude 
of the pressmen’s union on this issue, a court has decided 
that the union did not violate an agreement, which, though 
not in all ways satisfactory to us, should be conclusive 
with “An Employer.” In justice to the pressmen it should 
be said there was a strong feeling prevalent — whether 
justified or not, we do not pretend to say — that there was 
bad faith in connection with the manner in which both 
agreements with the Typothetze were adopted. We know 
the first one was not approved by a majority of votes cast 
and a federal judge has upheld the contention of a major- 
ity of the union that the second and last one was never 
properly ratified. Of course the League does not contem- 
plate making contracts tainted by the suspicion of under- 
hand methods, which invites repudiation. “An Employer ” 
would further complicate matters by bringing in the courts, 
and makes the impractical suggestion that until some form 
is devised which will stand the test of those tribunals it is 
useless to enter into labor contracts. If the business world 
were to stop until it did what it wanted to do in a manner 
which would meet the approval of the courts, we should 
have industrial paralysis. What would look good in the 
eyes of oné court would be condemned by another and what 
was refused cognizance one year might be endorsed the 
next. Then there is the proverb about driving a coach and 
four through any act of a legislature, which has been gen- 
erously exemplified of late. Banks are operated under 
specially-designed acts of Congress and are subject to gov- 
ernmental control, yet at a recent trial of a prominent 
banker men who had been charged with the enforcement of 
this specific act testified that it was impossible to live up 
to the law and do business. If that is true of banks operat- 
ing under a special act, held by many to be unduly favor- 
able to bankers, how palpably futile is the suggestion that 
nothing should be done in the way of labor contracts until 
a flaw-proof contract has been framed. As a matter of 
fact, business is conducted under a sort of a moral code 
which is within and more workable than the statutes, and 
only rarely are differences settled in court — and then they 
involve the construction of ambiguous contracts or coarse 
and crude violations of the laws of business honesty. 
There is little doubt if our friend, “An Employer,” were 
to stand upon his legal rights he might be relieved of pay- 
ing his employees a portion of their wages, for a clever 
lawyer who would lend himself to such a practice could 
find a judge who would say the employees had no contract 
which they could enforce, or uncover some method by which 
payment could be evaded. And by the same token some of 
our friend’s customers might make the collection of their 
bills an exceedingly unprofitable undertaking for “An 
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Employer.” But men in the business world don’t do those 
things. They meet their obligations, expressed and 
implied, because commercial ethics requires them to do so. 
Accepting our correspondent’s comment on contract-break- 
ing at its face value, for argument’s sake, what is to be 
done? Raise the workman to the ethical plane where he 
will scorn to be a philistine is the palpable duty, and 
employers, with their superior knowledge of the world and 
its ways, should assist in doing so. That being plain, who 
is measuring up to the demands of the time— men who 
take the position of “An Employer” or the Printers’ 
League? The latter has a feasible and practical plan, as 
its success in Germany proves. It needs no such demon- 
stration, however; being logically sound and socially pro- 
gressive, the League’s program is bound to prove a success 
commercially.— EDITOR. ] 





PEACE THROUGH THE LEAGUE. 


To the Editor: New York, N. Y., March 10, 1908. 

The comments of “ Observer” in your last issue pro- 
voked a flow of thought on the labor situation in the trade. 
I have been “ up against the union game” and know what 
it is to fight. The soreness of combat has passed away, 
and I can look over the field with a clearer vision than 
before — at least I ought to be able to do so. How is it 
that with the campaign against the unions, which prom- 
ised so much, and the courts “ prostrating” them with 
adverse decisions every week or so, they stand up under 
the business depression more powerful than ever before in 
like circumstances? A short time ago, railroad managers 
were going to reduce wages to meet the exigencies of the 
time. We read of chiefs of railroad men’s unions scurry- 
ing here and there, meetings of the men on this system and 
that road; there was an interview at Washington, and lo! 
the managers tell us they never intended to tamper with 
labor. Later we are told some of the managers are going 
to meet the representatives of the men and “ talk over the 
conditions.” With us what was to have been the Waterloo 
of typographical unionism seems to have resulted for that 
institution much as the famous battle terminated for the 
British. The union claims to be numerically stronger, but 
as to that I don’t know. It is beyond doubt much improved 
financially, for its bank account of to-day makes any other 
prosperous period in its history look poverty-stricken. The 
pressmen and bookbinders were caught in the maelstrom 
of the depression, but if one may judge from appearances 
they are weathering the storm, and there are evidences of a 
marked improvement in tone and in leadership in both 
organizations, notwithstanding the rough sledding which 
has been theirs. 

In the face of the determined opposition to labor union- 
ism in the last few years why is it that the one-time 
haughty railroad managers have become imbued with 
“sweet reasonableness” and the printers’ unions can 
emerge in good shape from what would have been a sui- 
cidal conflict ten years ago? 

The only answer that occurs to me is that wage-earners 
have realized the power of unions to the fullest extent and 
have organized so perfectly, so thoroughly and are so 
strong that their aims and desires are in very truth 
“unconquerable and invincible,” even though they are 
clamoring for a more perfect organization. They may not 
succeed in every undertaking at the very first. That is 
hardly to be expected. But they do win in the end, 
invariably, as we have seen. This can be credited to two 
things. One is their unity of purpose backed up by force 
of numbers, the other that, as surely as the constant drop- 
ping of water will wear away the hardest stone, so their 
constant “ stickativeness”’ eventually brings success to 
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their cause. As often as not the cause may be unjust —- 
or seem so to those who bear the brunt. Fair or unfair, 
the demand goes, and the reason that it does is not far to 
seek. It lies purely in the fact that there is nothing 
opposed to any demand made, or if there is, at best it is 
individual, nonrepresentative and of small moment to those 
who are interested in seeing the desired end attained. 
Therein is the weakness of the employing class. It lacks 
that effective kind of organization that enables labor not 
only to formulate, but to press its demands to a logical 
conclusion — success. 

We have had employers’ organizations, but it is evident 
there is and has been something wrong with them. To be 
merely reactionary will not do. If an organization wants 
to live it must be alive— progressive. We know what 
results the other kind of organization produced. They cut 
as a two-edged sword. The first swing took them on the 
right side of their organization and nearly disrupted it 
and the return was fraught with dire consequences in the 
shape of reprisals not only to themselves but to the rest of 
employing interests who, though not allied with them, were 
classed with them and consequently suffered in the general 
ruin brought about by their mistakes. Why was this? 
Why did the unions put on the burdens? A labor paper — 
The American Pressman — while not speaking on this par- 
ticular question, gives the answer. “All efforts to antago- 
nize the cause of labor,” it says, “simply arouses greater 
interest among the bread-earners.” It might have added 
“bitterness, animosity, unreasonableness and vindictive- 
ness ” to “ greater interest ” and it would have come nearer 
stating the whole truth. This feeling is responsible for the 
general atmosphere of suspicion that causes many rows. 
If an employer, no matter what his reputation for fair 
dealing, makes a suggestion it is thought a trick, and 
straightaway most union men proceed to act contrariwise. 

The Printers’ League seems to have learned the lesson 
that the first thing to do is to break down the notion, built 
at so much expense, that the chief end of an employers’ 
organization is to retard the workers’ progress by any 
underhand method. The new fact of being organized in the 
League did not mean much —the life and success of the 
organization would depend on its purpose. So it took as 
its watchword “ Justice to all”; setting that before all else 
as the line to which it should adhere both in its dealings 
with the “enemy” as well as between its members. It 
declared war on strikes and lock-outs as relics of industrial 
barbarism, and in doing so showed constructive capacity 
by offering a substitute. 

While “ Justice to all” is the watchword, the motto of 
the League can be clearly read by all who run: “ Play in 
the open.” No subterfuge, makeshift or “ phony deal ” was 
resorted to. The League came to the front with a clean 
policy that bore the closest scrutiny and declared its pur- 
pose to stand or fall by the issue. 

The League has been laughed at and urged not to recog- 
nize organized labor by making contracts. These people 
full of derision and advice were, some of them, conceding 
union demands, just and unjust, living in hopes that their 
day would come and they could get revenge, and every day 
seeing organized labor growing stronger and more firmly 
entrenched and meeting the spirit of vindictiveness with 
the same spirit. Others of these advisers were represented 
in courts in an effort to make unions live up to contracts. 
The League took the view that such ostrichlike perform- 
ances did not add to the dignity of those who practiced 
them. It is simple and direct in its treatment of the mat- 
ter. The unions are here; squirm as we may, they make 
us “ Pay! Pay!’ Why deny it in speech or in deed? The 
most objectionable features of labor unionism are its war 
measures. “Eliminate them,” says the League, “and the 
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pathway of all will be made easier.” It would therefore 
remove the cause. 

It made a frank statement of its intentions, and then 
made overtures to the wage-earner asking him to meet on 
neutral ground. It said to him: “ You tell me your side, 
hide nothing, give reasons for asking what you ask, and 
understand now, in the start, that you ask only what you 
want and hope to get, not more, with the expectation of 
being cut down. We will then take your requests (no 
longer demands) under careful consideration, and if 
rational, just and commercially possible, they will be 
granted at once. If on the other hand we fail to see them 
as you do we will explain fully our reasons and substan- 
tiate them by facts. It may be then a compromise can be 
effected. If your desires are unjust and impossible we will 
tell you so, and why. If you can’t see it and decline to 
withdraw, then we will jointly agree on some fair-minded 
person, acceptable to both to decide for us. And we pledge 
ourselves to stand by his decision.” 

That labor should hesitate on such a proposition is not 
wonderful. It had played the bird in many spider-and-the- 
fly episodes, and so was wary. But it looked all around and 
under and over the League proposition and the men behind 
it. Finally, convinced of the sincerity of all elements, the 
unions swung in line. The collective contract became a 
fact, the strike and lock-out effete propositions, and, if not 


- yet prosperity, at least security and peace established 


beyond the possibility of rupture. As to the future? That 
is a broad question, but following as a natural sequence 
a broad and fair-minded policy the scope of the League for 
good is practically unlimited. 

Already it has set in motion a court of arbitration, 
adjustment and redress, and this, like its other moves, is 
following the lines of “ Justice to all” in the broadest con- 
ception of that principle. Not alone is this trade court to 
deal with questions arising between capital and labor. 
That would be to limit its scope. Coupled with it is the 
master printers’ court of honor. Obtuse, indeed, is the 
printer who fails to see the dire necessity of this court of 
honor, knowing full well, as he must, the chaos existing in 
his trade. The principle of the court of honor is as old as 
the hills. But, sad it is, though true, the putting of it into 
practice savors of a nqvelty. The League does not hesi- 
tate to shoulder the burdens of the trade, heavy though 
they be. All it asks is fair-minded support by the fair- 
minded, and no misrepresentation by those who are not 
acquainted with its principles. 

With this program, it is my belief the League is a 
pathfinder of a new era of industrialism. 

BYSTANDER. 





THE SPIRIT OF PROGRESS. 


The greatest asset a business or an individual can 
have ‘is the spirit of progress. Without that all else is 
largely in vain. With it every good thing is possible. 

What is the spirit of progress? It is the desire to know 
what constitutes true success and the willingness to take 
the patient steps which lead to it; the desire to correct 
errors, traits and tendencies which retard progress, and 
the willingness to receive new ideas and act upon them; 
the desire to act from sound motives, and the willingness 
to give up false and temporary success for vital and per- 
manent growth; the eagerness to utilize every wholesome 
opportunity, the enthusiasm to strive for excellence for 
its own sake, and the energy to push on, pausing only 
when the victory is won.— Thoughts on Business. 





WE sometimes bite off more in our enthusiasm than we 
can chew in reflection Louis H. Sullivan in Common 
Sense. 
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LONDON NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


ONDON newspaper readers received quite a 
surprise the other morning when the Tribune 
suddenly announced its own decease in its 
leader columns. Established about two years 
ago, the paper had only the previous week 

y given a grand dinner to the employees in honor 
of the attainment of its second birthday, and several 
speeches were made in which the successful career of the 
Tribune was set forth and commented upon. The paper 
was one of the best conducted in London, and was making 
itself felt as a force in political circles. It had increased in 
circulation and in advertising revenue to a great extent 
during the past year, but it has encountered difficulties to 
which the capital at its disposal was not equal, although 
the ultimate success of the paper appeared to be in sight. 
So it was deemed best to discontinue publishing while there 
were ample funds in hand to meet all liabilities. The 
Tribune, Limited, was registered with a capital of $1,500,- 
000, in $5 shares, to which there was no invitation to the 
public to subscribe. Among the holders of shares were Mrs. 
Katherine Thomasson, $500,000; Mr. Franklin Thomasson, 
$125,000; Mr. J. D. Whelpley, $250,000; Mr. G. C. B. 


Ewell, $250,000, and Mr. F. S. Philipson Stow, $250,000. . 


Comparatively recently a mortgage to the amount of 
$250,000 was issued in favor of the London & Westminster 
Bank. ~ 


THE annual report of London’s premier technical school, 
the St. Bride Institute, is just issued, and it is a record of 
continued success during the past twelve months. The 
Institute is open to both sexes over sixteen years of age, on 
payment of a fee of $1.80 a year, or 50 cents a quarter, and 
to members of affiliated associations, which now number 
twenty-nine, the aggregate membership being about nine 
thousand, including 381 students. Of the 251 new mem- 
bers elected during the year, the larger proportion were 
connected with printing. Of the students in the technical 
printing classes, 232 entered the examinations of the City 
Guilds and 175 passed, the largest number yet reached. 
These included fifty first class — twenty-two in honors and 
twenty-eight in the ordinary grade. Two students secured 
medals in the competition open te the United Kingdom 
and the colonies. The number of firms who supported 
the classes by paying all or part of the fees was fifty-eight, 
and the number of students sent by these firms was 116, of 
whom fifty-four attended the day classes. The printing 
school committee includes two Labor Members of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. C. W. Bowerman, of the London Society of Com- 
positors, and Mr. George D. Kelley, of the Lithographers’ 
Society. There are excellent reference and lending libra- 
ries, with over thirteen thousand volumes; a good teclinical 
library; reading, recreation and lecture rooms; swimming 
and washing baths; a gymnasium and an athletic club, all 
of which are well patronized. 


THE largest bookbinding establishment in the world — 
not even excepting the United States — is that of Messrs. 
James Burn & Co. at Esher, a pretty little village near 


London. The factory is carried on in the most up-to-date 
style and the most modern appliances and machines are in 
use for the execution of the enormous amount of work that 
annually passes through the hands of the firm. A serious 
fire occurred at this factory recently, by which damage to 
the extent of $250,000 was done, and two two-floored build- 
ings, 200 by 50 feet, were destroyed, about five hundred of 
the workers being thrown temporarily out of employment. 
The fire caused the destruction of nearly the whole of the 
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booksewing machines, of which there were a large number 
by different makers, and a curious result has been that 
Messrs. Burn & Co., in ordering machines to replace those 
destroyed, have given the order to Messrs. Smyth-Horne, 
Limited, of London, who are the representatives in this 
country of the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, U.S. A. This is certainly a considerable 
testimonial to the excellence of the Smyth Manufacturing 
Company’s appliances. 


PICTURES by telegraph are much in evidence just now, 
although the various methods may be said to be in an 
embryo stage so far as practical commercial results are 
concerned. In addition to the two inventors, mentioned in 
previous letters, Mr. Frank Wyndham, of Norwich, now 
states that he has invented a new system of pictorial tel- 
egraphy. In his invention the photograph to be transmit- 
ted is placed in an apparatus which indicates the shading 
by three distinct “ signatures ” traced on: graduated sensi- 
tive ribbon. With the help of a key, a letter or letters are 
assigned to each signature according to its length. Having 
been transmitted, the cypher furnishes the necessary direc- 
tions to an operator manipulating an instrument making 
three separate impressions on a transparent film, faced 
with an easily removable opaque substance. This can be 
reduced to the required size by ordinary photographic 
methods. The system is said to be applicable to wireless 
telegraphy. The inventor has studied pictorial telegraphy 
for years, and is very optimistic of the result. Experi- 
ments have been carried out between Cork and Norwich 
with what is claimed to be very satisfactory results. There 
is said to be no limit to the distance to which pictures may 
be telegraphed. 


MEssrs. CASSELL & Co., of La Belle Sauvage Printing 
Works, at one time was the pioneer firm in cheap and 
sound literature for the education of the masses, but of late 
years there has been a very great falling off indeed, the 
newer houses of mushroom growth that have sprung up in 
London having taken away a considerable portion of the 
business by catering for a lower and more sensation-loving 
public. There have been many changes of late in Cassell’s 
and a complete sorting out of the employees has taken 
place. New managers for the various departments have 
been appointed, and a general reconstruction effected. 
Now it is announced that Mr. Walter Smith, editor of the 
American edition of Messrs. Newnes’ Strand Magazine, 
has been appointed chief editor to Messrs. Cassell. Mr. 
Smith joined the staff of the New York Times after leaving 
Harvard University, and came to London twelve years ago 
as special correspondent to the Boston Transcript. Shortly 
afterward he became the editor of the American Strand. 
He will have a deal to do in his new sphere, as a consid- 
erable number of publications issue from the Ludgate Hill 
establishment. 

A DISPUTE of a somewhat: bitter character has taken 
place between the London firm of Alabaster, Passmore & 
Co., and their employees, and both parties issue statements 
in which the blame is laid on the other side. The firm has 
a branch establishment in Kent, and the trouble began 
there with the London Society of Compositors over the 
overtime question, and was brought to a head by the 
employment of young girls at very low wages on typeset- 
ting machines. The office in question is within the new 
radius of the London Society. On the firm being ap- 
proached by the men they issued lock-out notices to the 
compositors. While these were taking effect the other 
branches had got themselves into line, and now there is not 
a union hand on the place. A curious incident took place 
in connection with the machine department. The machine- 
minders had given notice, to finish on the Saturday noon, 
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having taken their week’s money overnight. When they 
went in on the Saturday morning, they discovered stran- 
gers had been in the machine-room working their machines 
during the night. Under these circumstances they declined 
to start, on the ground that they were not going to be held 
responsible for damage done to the machine by other peo- 
ple’s tampering. A deputation went to the heads of the 
firm and plainly stated this. According to the employers’ 
statement it is the men alone who are to blame. Mean- 
while the firm’s work is practically at a standstill and 
there seems to be but little prospect of a settlement. 

SoME ten members of the London Society of Composi- 
tors brought an action the other day in the Westminster 
County Court against their employers in which the point in 
dispute was a matter of trade custom. It appeared from 
the evidence that a certain book had been set “on piece,” 
making 170 pages, and was sent out in proof. When it was 
returned some of the compositors had completed eight 
hours overtime during the week, and could not, without 
breach of the union’s rule, remain longer. This necessi- 
tated calling in other men to fill their places. The work 
to be done was to interpolate fresh matter, amounting to 
thirty-four pages, which affected twenty pages of standing 
matter. The compositors were paid for the new matter 
“on piece,” and for corrections and remaking up the 
twenty pages “on time,” and the claim put forward was 
for payment for the composition of the twenty pages of 
standing matter which had to be used, as though it were 
new matter. The case occupied two days and the judge 
decided that the defendants were right in paying for the 
new matter “on piece” and for the making-up “ on time”; 
and that it was unreasonable to demand payment for the 
twenty pages which had already been paid for, there being 
no such custom or usage proved; and that matter “once 
used,” in the society’s rule, included matter made up and 
sent out in proof. This decision is contrary to the estab- 
lished custom of union houses, and doubtless more will be 
heard about it. 

THE movement for an advance of printers’ wages is 
becoming general, and in addition to the increases already 
previously noted in these columns, advances have been 
made as follows during the past month: Burnley, 25 cents 
weekly; Gloucester, 25 cents weekly; Loughborough, 50 
cents weekly; Warwick, piece hands 1% cent per thousand 
ens; York, 25 cents weekly; Nottingham, 25 cents weekly; 
Rochdale, 50 cents weekly; Rotherham, 40 cents weekly, 
to be increased to 50 cents on January 1 next. These 
advances may seem ridiculously small to the American 
working printer, but in this country 50 cents a week may 
make all the difference between chronic poverty and afflu- 
ence to a man with a family to rear, and those receiving 
them are more than satisfied. 

THE very biggest contract for the printing of bottle 
labels that has ever been placed in Britain has been secured 
by the firm of McCorquodale & Co., the great railway and 
general printers, who have printing-offices in almost every 
large town in the kingdom. The contract is for the supply 
of the red triangle label which is supplied by Messrs. Bass, 
the brewers, to the bottlers who handle their pale ale. The 
order is for more than one million labels a day for each of 
the working days of the year. It will be handled by a staff 
of some eighty work people, who will devote their time to 
this one job. No other labels will be printed in the factory 
set apart for this work, and a complete set of duplicates of 
the plates, etc., is stored some miles away from the print- 
ing-office, so that in case of fire the work will not be 
stopped. 


A TREMENDOUS slump has taken place in the picture 
post-card business, and several of the firms engaged in the 
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trade have gone under entirely. Several causes have 
tended to this result. Overproduction, a flooded market, 
cheap German imitations of popular cards, as exemplified 
by views of London and other places, printed in colors, sold 
at six for 2 cents, the usual price being 2 cents each. The 
public demand, too, has shown a falling off, and taking the 
post-card trade all round both retailer and wholesaler find 
that bad times have arrived. The British printer has never 
set himself earnestly to cater for the card-buying public, 
consequently the greater part of the trade has gone to 
Germany and Austria, where both colorwork and collotype 
is done cheaper and—to our shame be it said — better 
than at home. 


TuE London Daily News, which is the leading news- 
paper devoted to liberal politics, and which also professes 
to represent the “ nonconformist conscience,” has inaugu- 
rated a series of competitions that are to extend over 
twelve weeks; each week prizes varying from $5 to $25 
are offered for the best answers to questions that appear 
in the paper each day, while at the end of each four weeks 
additional prizes are given; and when the twelve weeks 
are completed the competitor who receives the greatest 
number of marks for his papers sent in will be entitled to 
the sum of $5,000. The answer to each day’s question is 
to be found in the paper itself, and some of the queries are 
absurdly simple. A curious feature of the competition is 
that the winners of the various prizes will not be given 
money, but may choose anything they wish to the amount 
of their prize, and it will be purchased for them. 


FIRE recently destroyed the storeroom of the Linotype 
Company, at Broadheath, near Manchester, including its 
contents. It was with much difficulty that the neighboring 
buildings were saved. 


THERE recently died in London, Nicholas Guilding, aged 
seventy-four, an employee for sixty-three years with the 
Miller & Richard typefoundry. He had been pensioned two 
years ago, when he retired from service. Must therefore 
have been nine years old when he began work. 


IN a former letter reference was made to the machine 
invented by Doctor Korn for sending photographs by tele- 
graph, and it was hinted that another inventor on similar 
lines would soon be heard of. This is M. Berjonneau, a 
Paris engineer, who has made an appliance for transmit- 
ting photographs by wireless telegraphy. He has given a 
public demonstration of his method in the presence of the 
Under Secretary of the French Posts and Telegraphs 
Department. In this new system a thin zinc block is first 
made of the photograph. It is semicircular, like a rotary 
stereo-plate. This is placed on a machine resembling the 
cylinder of a phonograph. A stylus passes over the sur- 
face of the block to be transmitted. It operates an electric 
current, which reproduces the outlines on sensitized paper, 
attached to a corresponding machine at the receiving sta- 
tion. The film is then developed in the ordinary way. Mr. 
Berjonneau first transmitted to Marseilles by land tele- 
graph a photograph, which was afterward retransmitted 
to Paris, developed and handed round for inspection. Mr. 
Berjonneau afterward sent a number of photographs by 
wireless to Toulon, which are said to have been reproduced 
with extraordinary fidelity. 





HOW HE KNEW. 


Artist —I have some humorous drawings —— 

Editor —I can’t use ’em. 

Artist — But you haven’t looked at them! 

Editor — No; but I’ve looked at you! —New York 
Telegram. 











Prepared for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
A CALENDARIUM TYPOGRAPHICUM. 


A RECORD OF MORE OR LESS NOTABLE EVENTS AFFECTING 
TYPOGRAPHY AND AFFILIATED ARTS, PRESENTED IN THE 
ORDER OF THE MONTHS AND DAYS ON WHICH THEY 
OCCURRED.* 

COMPILED BY N. J. WERNER. 


APRIL. 


April 1.— John Cawood, an original member of the 
London Stationers’ Company, died, 1572.....The Northern 
Tattler, of Edinburgh (a semi-weekly), started, 1710. 
....The Female Spectator, published by Mrs. Eliza Hey- 
wood, begun, 1744.....The Penny Magazine, of London, 
established, 1832.....Thomas Trench, inventor of the first 
web printing-press, born, 1806. 

April 2.— The first book advertisement appeared (in 
Perfect Occurrences of Every Daie Journal in Parliament 
and Other Moderate Intelligence), 1647.....Jacob Touson 
(the elder), the most celebrated bookseller England pro- 
duced, died, 1736.....Edward Haenel, noted German 
printer, born at Magdeburg, 1804.....The American 
Farmer, the first agricultural newspaper in the United 
States, appears at Baltimore, 1819. 

April 3.— Robert P. King, printer of Philadelphia, 
noted for his large German office, born, 1815.....A. P. 
Luse, of the old Marder, Luse & Co. typefoundry, of Chi- 
cago, born at Indianapolis, Indiana, 1831.....Initial num- 
ber of the New York Tribune, started by Horace Greeley, 
appears, 1841. 

April 4.—Isaiah Thomas, author of a “History of 
Printing in America,” died, 1831.....The air-spring for 
cylinder presses patented (by A. B. Taylor), 1846. 

April 5.— Robert Raikes, a noted printer of Gloucester, 
England, and the founder of Sunday-schools, died, 1811. 

April 6.—Albrecht Durer, originator of the modern art 
of wood engraving, died at Nuremberg, Germany, 1528. 
....-Paul Manutius, third son of Aldus Manutius, and a 
noted printer, died at Rome, 1574.....Joseph Medill, 
famous editor of the Chicago Tribune, born near St. John, 
New Brunswick, 1823..... S. G. Griggs, the oldest pub- 
lisher in Chicago in his day, died, 1897. 

April 7.— Robert P. Yorkston, noted printer, journalist 
and printing-press salesman, died in Brooklyn, 1897..... 
David B. Pyne, well-known veteran printer of Chicago, 
born at Worcester, Massachusetts, 1837. 

April 8.— Luke Clennell, distinguished pupil of Thomas 
Bewick, the engraver, born in Northumberland, 1781..... 
The oldest Australian newspaper, the Sydney Herald, first 
issued, 1831.....John Calvin Moss, inventor of photo- 
engraving, died in Brooklyn, 1892, aged fifty-six..... 
Richard Robert Donnelley, noted Chicago printer, died, 
1899, aged sixty-nine.....Anthony O. Russell, founder of 
the widely known house of Russell, Morgan & Co., printers 
and lithographers, of Cincinnati, died at Norwood, Ohio, 
1900, aged seventy-four. 

April 9.— First successful rotary press, built by Hoe 
& Co., was used to print the Philadelphia Ledger, 1847. 
....Albert West, noted western journalist and banker, 
died in Chicago, 1892, aged fifty-two.....Theodore H. 
Price, of New York city, a pioneer in the color-printing 
industry of this country, died, 1904, aged seventy-six. 





* A few days in the year have no events listed against them, despite the 
compiler’s diligence in hunting for such as might be used. Therefore, while 
representing much research, this typographical calendar is not presented as 
complete. Such a thing is apparently an impossibility. It is possible that 
the authorities for some of these dates may be at fault, in which cases, if 
any reader can supply the correct ones, together with the reliable authority, 
we will be pleased to publish them. With very old dates it may happen 
that the old style reckoning has been used. 
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April 10.— Printing first introduced in New York city, 
1698. 

April 11.—Capt. William M. Meredith, at one time 
public printer, born at Centerville, Indiana, 1835. 

April 12.— The Tatler, published by Steele, Addison, 
et al., started, 1709.....Thomas MacKellar, the renowned 
printer, typefounder and poet, born 1812.....Alfred Henry 
Amand Mame, an eminent printer of Tours, France, died, 
1893..... William Bullock, printer, publisher and _ press- 
builder, and inventor of the web perfecting press bearing 
his name, killed while erecting one in the office of the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, 1867. 

April 13.— James Harper, of Harper Brothers, pub- 
lishers, New York, born, 1795.....Seth Adams (brother 
of Isaac Adams), press-builder, born at Rochester, New 
Hampshire, 1807.....Andrew Campbell, inventor and 
builder of presses, died at Brooklyn, New York, 1890. 

April 14.— Henry Agasse, noted French printer and 
bookseller, born at Paris, 1752.....Sterling P. Rounds, the 
distinguished Chicago dealer in printing material, became 
public printer, 1882.....Reyner Wolfe, a noted early Eng- 
lish printer, is granted an annuity of 6 shillings 8 pence 
($1.65) during his life, 1547. 

April 15.— Charles Johnson, one of the first in the 
United States to establish inkmaking as a separate busi- 
ness from printing, in Philadelphia, died, 1840.....Adam 
Gérard Mappa, earliest New York typefounder, died, 1828. 
....-Cornelius van Kiel, first proofreader for Christopher 
Plantin, of Antwerp, died, 1607, aged seventy-nine. 

April 16.— Dr. William Chambers, early pioneer of 
cheap literature, born at Peebles, Scotland, 1800. 

April 17.— First newspaper in Georgia, the Georgia 
Gazette, issued at Savannah, 1763.....Friedrich Koenig, 
inventor of the power printing-press, born in Eisleben, 
Saxony, 1774 or 1775 (authorities differing)..... Benjamin 
Franklin, printer, philosopher and statesman, died, 1790, 
aged eighty-four.....Samuel Austin Allibone, author of 
the “Dictionary of Authors,” born, 1816.....John M. 
Farquhar, ex-president of the International Typograph- 
ical Union, and member of Congress, born near Ayr, Scot- 
land, 1832.....First application for a patent on the original 
Linotype, filed, 1885.....Thomas C. Haynes, formerly sec- 
retary of Rand, McNally & Co., of Chicago, died in that 
city, 1905. 

April 18.— René La Butle, teacher, author and printer, 
who solely composed Gardiner’s valuable “Tables of 
Logarithms,” died in London, 1790, aged seventy-eight. 

April 19.— Robert S. Menamin, noted dealer in print- 
ing material and publisher of the Printers’ Circular, at 
Philadelphia, died in that city, 1887.....Arunah Shepherd- 
son Abell, publisher of the Baltimore Sun, and first to 
send a president’s message by telegraph, died in Balti- 
more, 1888.....Cornelius R. Hanleiter, founder of the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, died in that city, 1897..... 
Henry Rush Boss, veteran printer and noted proofreader, 
of Chicago, born, 1835. 

April 20.— John Gamble, of Leicester Square, London, 
secured a patent for a machine for making paper in single 
sheets, without seams or joinings, from one to twelve feet 
and upward wide and from forty-five feet and upward 
long, 1801.....Robert Foulis, a noted early Scotch printer, 
born at Glasgow, 1707.....Charles A. Stillings, recent 
public printer of the United States, born in Boston, 1871. 

April 21.—Alexander Anderson (M.D.), noted wood 


‘engraver and printer, who was the pioneer engraver in the 


United States, born near Beekham Slip, New York city, 
1775.....Charles Potter, Jr., distinguished press manu- 
facturer, born in Madison county, New York, 1824..... 
Alphonse Devrient, an eminent German printer, died in 
Berlin, 1878. 
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April 22.— James Conner, noted New York printer, 
stereotyper and typefounder, born, 1798.....John Harper, 
of Harper Brothers, the New York publishing house, died, 
1875.....John C. Clark, of Philadelphia (who printed the 
first Sunday-school book in the United States), died, 1882, 
aged ninety-five.....Richard Smith, many years editor 
and proprietor of the Cincinnati Gazette, died in Clifton, 
Ohio, 1898, aged seventy-five. 

April 23.— The Missouri Intelligencer, of Franklin, 
Howard county, thought to be the first paper west of 
St. Louis, issued, 1819.....Robert E. Craig, noted printer 
and ex-president of the National Typographical Union, 
later changed to the International Typographical Union, 
born at East Palestine, Ohio, 1835. 

April 24.— First newspaper (called the Boston News- 
Letter) published in the English language on the North 
American continent, 1704. 

April 25.— De Foe’s “ Robinson Crusoe” first sees the 
light, printed in London, 1719. 

April 26.— Darius Wells, inventor of the wood-type 
routing-machine, born, 1800.....First American envelope- 
making machine patented (by Ezra Coleman), 1853..... 
Lawrence Johnson, printer, stereotyper, and founder of 
the famous Johnson typefoundry, of Philadelphia, died, 
1860.....William C. Conner, of the old James Conner’s 
Sons’ typefoundry, died in New York city, 1881, aged sixty. 
....Cantrell Legge, later on printer for the Cambridge 
University press, becomes its apprentice, 1589. 

April 27.— Milton contracts to sell the copyright of his 
“Paradise Lost” to Samuel Simmons, a printer, for £5, 
1667.....William Blades, eminent English printer and 
writer, and bibliographer of Caxton, died at Surrey, 1890. 

April 28.— Morgan B. Mills, well-known printer and 
ex-president of Chicago Typographical Union, died, 1887. 

April 29.— William Nicholson, scientist of England, 
received a patent on a machine for printing on paper or 
cloth, practically being the first to embody the cylinder 
principle, 1790. 

April 80.— Henry Lemoine, translator, compiler and 
bookseller, of London, and publisher (in 1797) of “ Typo- 
graphical Antiquities,” died, 1812.....Henry O. Houghton, 
founder of the famous publishing house of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., of Cambridge, Massachusetts, born at Sut- 
ton, Vermont, 1823.....Robert Harmer Smith, noted New 
York printer and electrotyper, born in that city, 1824. 





A CAUTIOUS REPORT. 


“ My boy,” said the editor of the Billville Bugle, to the 
new reporter, “ you lack caution. You must learn not to 
state things as facts until they are proved facts — other- 
wise you are very apt to get us into libel suits. Do not 
say, ‘ The cashier stole the funds’; say ‘ The cashier who 
is alleged to have stolen the funds.’ That’s all now, and 
— ah — turn in a paragraph about that Social last night.” 

Owing to an influx of visitors it was late in the after- 
noon before the genial editor of the Bugle caught a glimpse 
of the great family daily. Half-way down the social col- 
umn his eyes lit on the following cautious paragraph: “ It 
is rumored that a card party was given last evening to a 
number of reputed ladies of Billville district. Mrs. Smith, 
gossip says, was the hostess, and the festivities are 
reported to have continued until 10:30 in the evening. The 
reputed hostess insists that coffee and wafers alone were 
served as refreshments. Mrs. Smith claims to be the wife 
of John Smith, the so-called ‘Honest Shoe Man,’ of 315 
East street.” 

Shortly afterward a whirling mass claiming to be a 
reporter on the Bugle flew fifteen feet into the street and 
landed with what bystanders assert was a dull, sickening 
thud.— Weekly Telegraph. 
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INCIDENTS IN EUROPEAN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GERMANY. 

HE following remarks, made recently by the 
Grand Duke of Hesse to an editor in Darm- 
stadt, are rather refreshing: “If you wish 
to know anything regarding me or that per- 
tains to my court, always go direct to head- 

; quarters. I have given my court marshal 
strict orders, when you apply direct to him, to answer all 
questions unreservedly, truthfully and comprehensively. 
You will be ever best and quickest informed if you come to 
the head of things, which for you should especially be the 
best source. Never apply to lackeys; from them you never 
get anything sensible or trustworthy. Should any servitor 
ever deny your request for an audience with the court mar- 
shal or the adjutant, then please, stating that such is my 
wish, simply pass him by and go direct to the marshal and 
present a complaint.” 

THE celebrated house of B. G. Teubner, of Dresden, has 
just passed its seventy-fifth anniversary. 

THE Association of German Printing Industry on Jan- 
uary 1 had a membership of 1,207, an increase of 149 dur- 
ing 1907. 

THE Berlin Master Printers’ Association now has a 
membership of 298 firms (321 individuals), an increase 
over last year. 

ON January 1 of this year, Hermann Riemer celebrated 
his fiftieth year of uninterrupted service in the publishing 
house of the Tageblatt, at Burg. 

THE responsible editor of the Post-Zeitung, of Augs- 
burg, has been fined 250 marks for defamatory remarks 
involving two professors of theology at Wuerzburg. 


THE Printers’ Union of Germany has now 53,923 dues- 
paying members. In the last quarter of 1907 the income 
was 761,565 marks and the disbursement 687,415 marks. 

DocToR BINDER, counsellor of the court, was recently 
tendered the cross of the Order of St. George, in recogni- 
tion of his fiftieth year as editor of the Historisch-Politische 
Blaetter. 

A JOURNAL is published at Berlin devoted to the inter- 
ests of chimney-sweeps, bearing the name Fachzeitschrift 
fuer die Gesammtintressen der Schornsteinfeger des 
Deutschen Reiches. 

A COLPORTEUR of Ellrich was recently fined 100 marks, 
at Nordhausen, because of statements made in an insur- 
ance advertisement in the journal Feuerabend, which, it is 
claimed, were calculated to deceive the public. 

THE Wochenblatt, of Zabern, Alsace, this year reaches 
its one hundredth anniversary. Its printing-office was 
already established in 1803, and it has been in the posses- 
sion of its present owners, the Gilliot family, for forty-six 
years. 

AT a recent meeting of the Graphic Circle of Leipsic a 
prize competition was entered upon among its members, 
having for its object the production of a superior specimen 
of printing, using for copy its membership and dues cards. 
There are to be four prizes. 

THE Neue Illustrirte Zeitung fuer Gabelsberger Stenog- 
raphie attained its twenty-fifth anniversary at the begin- 
ning of the present year. It is published by Emil Trach- 
brodt, in Leipsic. The Gabelsberger system of shorthand 
is the one most prevalent in Germany. 

ACCORDING to a recent German Supreme Court decision, 
when machines are inseparably attached to foundations in 
factory buildings, they are to be considered as appur- 
tenances of the ground, or real estate, and can, therefore, 
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not be subject to mortgages for ordinary debts, like remov- 
able objects. ; 


THE Munich branch of the Genzsch & Heyse type- 
foundry, of Hamburg, run under the name of the E. J. 
Genzsch Typefoundry, has been sold to E. Meyer, the 
former resident agent (of twenty-two years’ service), who 
will henceforth conduct the business under his own name. 


WiTH probable effect on the prices of type, a great 
decline in the cost of the metals composing it has come 
about near the beginning of the year. Thus, tin is one- 
third cheaper than at the beginning of 1907, copper about 
forty per cent, antimony twenty-five per cent, and lead 
thirty per cent. 


THE magistrate of Bamberg recently asked for tenders 
on the printing of seven thousand bicycle riders’ cards. 
The prices submitted were interesting. The highest ten- 
der was 455 marks ($114); other bids were 230, 229, 210, 
163.40, 163.34 marks, while the lowest was 150 marks 
($37). A difference of 305 marks — twice the lowest bid! 
Some of the American estimators must have strayed 
abroad. 


THE German printers’ union is the largest printing 
craft union in the world, having a membership of 53,923; 
the next largest being the International Typographical 
Union of America, with a membership (last October) of 
42,488. The English union has about 18,300, the Austrian 
about 11,600, the London union about 11,500, the French 
about 11,200, the Italian 8,800, the Swedish 4,800, the 
Hungarian 4,500 and the Scottish 4,000 members. 


THE Ministry of Commerce of Bavaria has announced a 
prize competition for designs for a new series of Bavarian 
postage stamps. Those of pfennig values are to be pro- 
duced by letterpress; those of mark values by copperplate 
printing. On the new stamps the present embossing is to 
be discarded. The designs may be made any size, but must 
admit of reduction to the following present dimensions of 
the stamps: pfennig values 25 by 21 millimeters and mark 
values 28 by 21 millimeters, inclusive of a small, white 
margin. 

THE Prussian Government expects to expend 120,000 
marks in the erection of trade schools for letterpress print- 
ing, lithography and bookbinding, which are to be located 
in the vicinity of the Royal Museum of Industrial Arts in 
Prince Albert street, Berlin. The Landtag has been peti- 
tioned to appropriate the desired funds to carry on the work. 
It is to be noted that Bavaria, Saxony, Wuerttemberg and 
Austria are ahead of Prussia in having manual training 
schools in which ambitious apprentices can perfect them- 
selves in the typographic arts. 


MENTION has been made in THE INLAND PRINTER of 
the stoppage of the great work undertaken by the Society 
of German Engineers, with offices at Berlin, in the produc- 
tion of a comprehensive “ Techno-lexicon,” in the German, 
English and French languages. Despite the generous 
assistance of many co-laborers, the expense of the work 
proved too great for the society to bear. It gives pleasure, 
therefore, to note that the Emperor’s attention has been 
called to the work, and that through his favor certain 
propositions now under consideration will probably result 
in securing the financial support of the Government. 

A REVIEW of the last directory of Dresden reveals the 
existence in that city of 188 printeries, eleven printing 
machinery and supply houses, seven ink-supply firms, 
twenty-one electrotyping establishments, twenty wood- 
engraving houses, two copperplate printeries, eleven cop- 
perplate engravers, eight callographic printeries, sixty-five 
lithographic houses, two typefoundries, seven stereotype 
and fifteen zinc-etching houses. Of journals and magazines 


there are 148, of which ten are dailies and one twice-a-day 
sheet. There are two journals printed in English, of 
which one is a daily. There are twelve societies of various 
branches of the graphic trades. 


A NUMBER of accidents have occurred on platen presses 
from which the attendants had removed the safety appli- 
ances or in other ways had made them inoperative, because 
they seemed to be in the way. Irrespective of the liability 
to accident caused by such procedure, all persons guilty 
of such contravention of the regulations for prevention of 
accidents render themselves liable to punishment. And in 
case of accident the foreman or manager in charge, if he 
permitted such transgressions, is rendered liable in damage 
suits, while the proprietor of the office will in addition be 
obliged to refund to the trade relief society all moneys paid 
out because of such injury. 


ACCORDING to the new City Directory, Larger Stuttgart 
(including five suburban towns and three villages), con- 
tains seventy-nine printeries, also the office of the Printing 
Trades School. Nine printeries have bookbinderies, four 
do electrotyping and eighteen are also publishers. There 
are two hundred book stores, of which 118 also publish; 
antiquarian, forty-four; colportage, thirty; commission, 
eight. Of bookbinderies there are 110; chemigraphic insti- 
tutions, three; galvano-plastic, ten; cliché dealers, ten; 
copperplate engravers and printers, five; lithographic 
and callographic houses, forty-eight; paper wholesalers, 
twelve; typefoundries, ten; wood engravers, twenty-two; 
journals and periodicals, 183, of which seven are official 
gazettes. 


THE Duplex Printing Press Company, of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, has received a German patent (No. 194,189), 
for a metal-pot for stereotype-plate and letter-casting 
machines. The German Government has also granted the 
following patents: To Charles Owens and Dwight Pres- 
ton Montague, of Chattanooga, Tennessee, for an address- 
ing machine and for a device to produce stenciled name- 
plates for such machines (Nos. 194,246-47). To Charles 
Bull, of Upper Montclair, New Jersey, for flat plates with 
a special surface suitable for lithographing purposes (No. 
195,141). To Oliver Warren Johnson, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
for a folding machine (No. 195,131). To Joseph Peter 
Bryan, of Baltimore, Maryland, for an improved appliance 
for addressing machines (No. 195,236). 


THE German Employers’ Society, a mutual benefit 
organization with head offices at. Duesseldorf, dispensed far 
over a million marks in behalf of its members in 1907. 
There was paid out about 675,000 marks for death benefits, 
204,000 marks as aid to widows, 134,000 marks to needy, 
invalid and sick members, while for fire losses 23,000 
marks were expended. Despite this a fund of 9,125,000 
marks has been collected, to meet the requirements of the 
constantly increasing obligations of the society. Since its 
founding (in 1884) receipts and disbursements have aggre- 
gated some 21,000,000 marks. At present the society has 
forty-seven thousand members. The society has now 
inaugurated a savings bank, in behalf of whose charitable 
object the Government has rescinded the stamp tax on its 
drafts and checks. 

THE criminal court of Zwickau, Saxony, has condemned 
the editor of the Saechsische Volksblatt to three months’ 
imprisonment for insultingly criticizing a clergyman of 
Krimmitschau. The editor of the Hessische Rundschau has 
been fined 150 marks and costs, for derogatory remarks 
regarding a member of the Reichstag, Herr Liebermann, 
of Sonnenberg. The editors of the Frankische Tagespost 
were condemned to fourteen days’ imprisonment for refer- 
ring insultingly to a fellow journalist, Herr Mohr, of the 
Frankische Kurier, of Nuremberg. Because of lese majeste 
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of the Prussian Ministry of War, the editor of the Saal- 
felder Volksblatt was given a month’s imprisonment at 
Rudolstadt. Not being able to prove the assertions he made 
in criticizing the police board of Eberfeld, the editor of the 
Social-Democratic Freie Presse of that city was condemned 
to four months’ incarceration. The district court of Olden- 
burg sentenced the editor of the Nord. Volksblatt to three 
months’ “durance vile” for insulting references to the 
mayor and the city magistrate of Delmenhorst. 


ON January 15 last, the book, lithograph and music 
printing and publishing house of F. W. Gadow & Sohn, of 
Hildburghausen, could look back upon 225 years of hon- 
orable productivity. Founded in 1683, by Samuel Wentzel, 
through royal privilege, it remained in the family until 
1788, when the house and its privileges were acquired by 
Johann Gottfried Hanisch. From May 31, 1817, until Sep- 
tember 1, 1878, three generations of the Gadow family 
were at its head, from whom the house gets its present firm 
name. From the latter date until April 22, 1907, Paul 
Friedrich Maultzsch was its proprietor. The present 
owner is his widow, Adeline Maultzsch, but its management 
is under her son Ernst. From a small beginning the con- 
cern has evolved into a very noteworthy institution, and 
produces a wide variety of graphic work, among this being 
a journal, the Taegliche Nachrichten, with seven thousand 
six hundred circulation, and the weekly Hildburghaeuser 
Kreisblatt. Among the employees, at present some sixty- 
five in number, quite a number have been with the house 
continuously over twenty-five years, in fact, some continu- 
ously for fifty years. 


BECAUSE of thirty-two years’ service as paper expert 
with the house of W. Moeser, of Berlin, Friedrich Lehmann 
recently received a medal of honor. Emil Teichmann, a 
director at Leipsic in the paper house of Ferd. Flinsch (of 
Leipsic and Berlin, Hamburg and Buenos Aires), has just 
celebrated his forty years’ service with that concern. 
Fuerchtegott Fischer, the night superintendent of the 
General-Anzeiger, of Stettin, has celebrated his fiftieth 
year’s service in that office; he was given a diploma of 
honor by the Chamber of Labor. Karl Ferd. Alex. Essigke, 
upon ending his forty-fifth year as compositor in the office 
of A. Th. Engelhart, of Leipsic, was given a medal of 
honor. Frau Marie Schoen, of Pritzwalk, has for thirty 
years been paper-carrier for the Kurier fuer die Prignitz; 
in this time she has served four succeeding owners of this 
journal. Gottfried Heinrich Ludwig, fifty years with the 
chromo-lithographic house of Meissner & Buch, Leipsic, has 
received a cross of honor for faithful service. On March 
5 Joseph Schwind, forty-six years compositor in the Tage- 
blatt, of Schweinfurt, celebrated his fiftieth year at the 
business and his twenty-fifth year as a union member. 
Fr. Treubler, bookbinder, has been forty years with the 
bindery of Th. Knaur, of Leipsic. 


AT the January meeting of the Berlin Typographic 
Society, a select display was made by Albin Weber from 
his ex-libris (book-plate) collection of some two thousand 
pieces, which proved very interesting and stimulating. He 
delivered a lengthy address on the subject of “ ex-libris,” 
and described their evolution from the earliest beginning 
to the present day, reviewing also the different epochs and 
the various artists who gave attention to the production of 
book-plates. The masters of the early renaissance also 
gave their thoughts to this branch of graphic arts. The 
ex-libris movement for several centuries remained in very 
narrow bounds, but awakened in the early seventies of the 
last century into new activity. The Count of Leiningen- 
Westerburg has made great achievements in this field, and 
his collection embraces thirty-eight thousand examples. 
To-day there are a large number of collectors of ex-libris. 
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The German Ex-Libris Society has about six hundred 
members, and under the direction of Walter von Zur 
Westen issues an elegantly gotten up magazine. Book- 
plates have great interest for the printer, in fact, for all 
friends of the graphic arts, as all the various reproduction 
methods are used in manufacture, and many celebrated 
artists have devoted their best efforts to their designing. 


A CASE of notable Linotype service is lauded at Neu- 
wied, where a local journal possesses two machines. They 
had not been long in service, when one day almost at the 
moment of closing editorial work, a long speech made by 
the Emperor at Muenster was sent in over the telephone by 
the Wolff Telegraph Bureau. According to usual pro- 
cedure, the telephone-stenographer would have translated 
his notes into long hand, to give out the speech as manu- 
script. The result of this would have been a great delay 
in the type production and the missing of the first mail 
trains. Therefore the following action was taken. The 
stenographer sat himself beside the still present Linotype 
instructor and dictated to him his notes. Then the matrices 
flew, and line after line followed in quick succession. In 
hardly less than the time it would have required to produce 
the manuscript the matter was ready in type. Naturally 
the mails were promptly met. This method of dictating 
from the stenogram has been found of great service in 
reporting meetings. The reporter need only look once over 
his stenograms to rectify probable “ pot-hook” errors or 
loose sentence construction, revise his punctuation, and 
then steadily dictate to the machine (i. e., the operator). 
Operators who are unused to dictation will readily become 
accustomed to it. 


THE authorities in Baden have in view the installation 
of a printing-plant in the new penitentiary now being built 
at Mannheim, which shall produce a part of the printing 
required by the ministries of justice, of culture and of edu- 
cation. In reply to a protest made by the German Typo- 
graphical Union, also by its local branches in Baden, the 
ministry of justice made answer that it was not intended 
to go deeply or extensively into the undertaking, but that 
the project would not be dropped entirely, since the neces- 
sary arrangements for the printery had been made in the 
construction of the new building. The Tageblatt of Heidel- 
berg remarks anent this: ‘“ Though the printery planned 
for the Mannheim penitentiary may produce but ‘a part’ 
of the printing required by the State, still this much is lost 
to the free trade, which, for printing houses which are 
specially arranged for State printing, despite the poor pay 
therefor, represents a loss which can not but be felt. The 
sole ground for the conducting of printeries in penal insti- 
tutes is the saving in cost of printed matter to the State. 
These savings would be taken from the business which 
would otherwise go to the owners of private plants, in lieu 
of which selfish consideration the State would give the free 
trade, through discharged criminals, a very doubtful moral 
and economic compensation. Thus the State saves at the 
expense of the taxpayers.” 


THE publisher of the Niederrheinische Neueste Nach- 
richten, at Wesel, was fined by the court 100 marks and 
costs, because of “ unclean” competition. Last October he 
bought the plant and good will of the Niederrheinische 
Volksboten, published at Reis, and already in its fifty-sixth 
year, which he consolidated with his own paper, which was 
only in its second year. For the consolidated issue he 
retained the title Niederrheinische Neueste Nachrichten, 
but altered the yearly volume number from two to fifty-six, 
thus making an untruthful statement, which would cause 
the public to believe that it was the oldest and hence most 
venerable journal published in Wesel. The condemned has 
in mind to appeal the case to a higher court, but his atten- 
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tion is called to two Supreme Court decisions: One of 
October 20, 1905, in which the following principle is estab- 
lished: “If, in the alteration of the title of any journal, 
the numbers of the new volumes are made to follow those 
of the former, it is to be viewed as impure competition, 
because such age statement is untruthful, tending to give 
a greater worth to the journal in the eyes of the public, it 
making no difference if it be a fact that there was no 
change in the journal except in its title”; and the second, 
of October 26, 1906, which says: ‘“ It is considered unclean 
competition and false pretense, when, after the purchase of 
a small journal, which is consolidated with a large one, 
the age of the former is given as the age of the latter.” 


THE following employees have recently celebrated con- 
tinuous service of twenty-five years in the same establish- 
ment. Friedrich Walther, mounter; Paul Lindemann, pol- 
isher, and Karl Wehner, packer, all three with the Karl 
Krause printing-machine factory, at Leipsic; Karl Henze, 
compositor in the office of August Lax, of Hildesheim; F. 
K. Hermann Schuckert, with the folding-machine factory 
of Gebrueder Brehmer, of Leipsic-Plagewitz; B. Gerthein- 
richs, compositor, with the Westphalische Vereinsdruckerei, 
of Muenster; Heinrich Keil, foreman with Charles Cole- 
man in Luebeck; Hermann Bahnert, foreman with Haupt 
& Schwager, Zittau; George Porsch, circulation manager of 
the Oberfrankischen Zeitung, in the office of which he began 
as compositor; Albert Schroeder, superintendent with T. 
T. Heinze, printer, in Brieg (Breslau); Oskar Schmidt, 
pressroom foreman, with J. L. Stich, in Nuremberg; Karl 
Krieg, compositor in the office of J. Wiesike, of Nuremberg; 
Franz Faust, technical director in the printery of Emil 
Rautenberg, in Koenigsberg i. Pr.; Friedrich Eckmayer, 
foreman in the book and lithograph printing house of 
Rupert Baumbach, in Frankfurt a. M.; Louis Hansen, 
treasurer of the wholesale paper and blank-book house of 
Reuter & Siecke, in Berlin. The Chamber of Commerce at 
Leipsic has given diplomas of honor to the following: K. 
A. Haussner, compositor, and F. H. Haertel, laborer, in the 
office of F. A. Brockhaus; F. E. Gay, lithographer, with 
Liebich & Kuntze; F. Kerst and A. Richter, bookbinders, 
and E. Kupfer, stamper, with Meissner & Buch. 


A MACHINE compositor recently sued an employer for 
5714 marks as due him, because he was dismissed without 
being given the usual notice, but lost his case. It appears 
that he had secured the position by means of a want adver- 
tisement, in which he had stated: his capability at six or 
seven thousand letters per hour, and had been engaged 
under condition that he set seven thousand letters per hour, 
for a weekly wage of 35 marks. But in no instance did he, 
as the evidence proved, ever attain this speed; on the other 
hand, his average output was but four thousand seven hun- 
dred letters per hour. The union scale of wages decrees 
that the normal output of a competent Linotype operator 
should be six thousand letters per hour, for which a mini- 
mum wage of 33.59 marks per week is provided. As this 
compositor was to receive a higher wage than this, it went 
to show that a higher production had been calculated on. 
If, as he says, he did not in his advertisement claim this 
speed on corrected work, it would seem that he purposely 
meant to deceive, or that it was an excuse the courts could 
take no heed of, because the wage-tariff, judging from the 
practice of the trade, could only be interpreted as referring 
to corrected matter; in fact, this is expressly stated in the 
tariff of 1898, of which the plaintiff was surely not igno- 
rant. Since he did not and could not fulfill his agreement, 
the defendant was justified in terminating the engagement. 
As the defendant offered to let him fill out the time of legal 
notice at hand composition, it showed a willingness to con- 
form to the law. Since the plaintiff refused this tender, 


the defendant was without doubt justified in discharging 
him without further notice. 


FRANCE. 


Two new printers’ journals have been started at Paris, 
L’Union du Livre and Le Courrier du Livre. 


By virtue of recent instructions the postal administra- 
tion has made known to its employees that they are under 
the duty of rejecting all obscene printed matter circulating 
in the service. 


COMPLAINTS have been made by the Union of Master 
Printers of France because the National Printing-office has 
been doing work for private parties, and means of putting 
a stop to the practice have been discussed. 


THE Parisian journal L’Eclair, for advertising pur- 
poses, recently let loose a number of small balloons to 
which were attached certificates entitling the finders to 
receive from the publishers copies of a volume of views of 
Paris. Some of these balloons came down as far away as 
the North Sea coast. 


THE death of Adolphe Lasnier (November 24, 1907, at 
the age of eighty) is recorded. He was a master printer 
of Paris, and was noted for a number of artistic rule crea- 
tions shown by him at the Exposition of 1889, representing 
divers monuments, an Indian palace, a sphinx, etc., all 
most perfectly executed. 


THE press syndicate of France has expressed a strong 
desire to see abolished the present duty of ten per 
cent on imported paper, because of the difficulty of procur- 
ing enough paper for the needs of the press. The Union 
of Paper Manufacturers is energetically combating the 
proposition, pretending that it would involve a terrible 
crisis in the paper industry of France. 


THE master bookbinders of Paris are preparing for a 
victorious participation in the Franco-British Exposition 
at London this year. Their efforts will surpass all those 
made in previous foreign expositions. The book industries 
will have the choice this year between two expositions, the 
first at London, the second at Paris. The choice is embar- 
rassing. Next year there will be an exposition at Nancy, 
then one in 1910 at Brussels, and one in 1911 at Turin. 


‘ The organizers of expositions seem indefatigable. 


ITALY. 


THE venerable printery of the Vatican has recently 
changed its location, and upon this occasion the Pope gave 
permission that typesetting machines be installed. He took 
so great an interest in this modernization, that, in company 
with the Secretary-Cardinal Merry del Val and a number of 
high Vatican officials, he made an inspection of the new 
machines, which are double-magazine Linotypes. The Vat- 
ican printing-office has its own special appurtenances, some 
of historical significance, particularly in the way of types 
of certain styles and great readability. Pope Pius X. has 
laid stress upon the importance, because of their recognized 
superiority, of not disturbing the type fashions of his print- 
ery by the introduction of the typesetting machines. 


SWITZERLAND. 


“ 


BECAUSE of the heavy advances made by the “ paper 
dealers’ ring,” the larger publishers of papers in Switzer- 
land propose to manufacture their own paper. 


THE Government is to give out a large printing con- 
tract, consisting of the production of the civil law book, of 
which six hundred thousand copies are to be in German, 
two hundred thousand in French and fifty thousand in Ital- 
ian. This means typesetting in the three languages and 
the making of the electrotype plates for each. The books 
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will be about 336 pages each, and weigh three hundred 
grams per copy, requiring about four thousand eight hun- 
dred quintals of paper. The total cost will be between 
300,000 and 400,000 francs. 


THE fiftieth anniversary of the Swiss Printers’ Union 
will be celebrated next June at Berne, for which event the 
Berne branch will institute an exposition of printed work, 
which is intended to show the development of the art in the 
past half century. 


THE number of papers and periodicals now published 
in Zurich comprises 151, of which one appears daily, three 
times, nine daily, one triweekly, three semiweekly, fifty-one 
weekly, forty semimonthly, twenty-eight monthly; five six 
times a week and six quarterly. 


AUSTRIA. 


IMPORTED original woodcuts and etched plates are ad- 
mitted free of duty into Austria, while electrotype repro- 
ductions have to pay a somewhat high duty, from 50 to 
100 kronen per 100 kilograms weight. 

A MEDAL of honor has been given to Wilhelm Schmutz- 
ler for forty years’. faithful service as lithographer in the 
cartographic house of G. Freitag & Berndt, of Vienna. 
Franz Beraneck has just celebrated his twenty-fifth year 
of typesetting in the office of Friedrich Jaspar, of Vienna. 


BOHEMIA. 


THE court printery of J. Steinbrenner, at Winterberg, 
duly celebrated the twenty-five years’ continuous service of 
Anton Stolz as head pressman of the house. 


SWEDEN. 


THE master lithographers of this country organized 
themselves recently into an association, to further their 
trade and economic interests and to agree on wage tariffs. 


THE smaller printery-owners of Stockholm and vicin- 
ity have organized a society which in trade matters is to 
act in conjunction with the Swedish Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


A FIVE-COLOR web press of twelve thousand twelve-page 
capacity has been installed for the color-illustrated maga- 
zine Brodiga Blatt in the printing-office of the Aftonbladet, 
of Stockholm. 


THE Society of Printing Arts of Stockholm displays a 
collection of bookmarks, with examples of the fifteenth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. The oldest Swedish book- 
mark dates from the year 1595, being that of Ture Bjelkes. 
In the collection, which is to be seen at the National 
Museum, is also the mark of Botanist Linné, dating from 
the seventeenth century. 


DENMARK. 


AT the last general meeting of the Master Printers’ 
Association of Copenhagen the members were admonished 
by resolution to purchase supplies and material only from 
dealers who were considered reputable and who had obli- 
gated themselves not to corrupt workers in their printeries 
by means of tips and bribes. 


As AN addition to the history of typography in Den- 
mark, the Milosche publishing house of Odense has issued 
a memorial volume dealing with Johan Snell (who, in 1482, 
printed the first Danish book) and his successors to the 
present day. The volume has the title, “ Fra Johan Snell 
til vore Dage,” and is being issued with the help of the 
Ministry of Instruction of the Odense Civil Society, the 
Odense Printers’ Union and the Hjelmstjerne-Rosencronske 
Endowment. Numerous illustrations ornament the quarto 
volume. 


NORWAY. 


THE printery of M. Aarflot, in Volden, now enjoys an 
age of one hundred years. It issues the Odelsbonden and 
numerous polemic publications, and enjoys an extensive 
patronage. 


THE public has been notified by the printers at Christi- 
ania that, according to mutual agreement compositors are 
entitled to an advance of ten per cent in the piece scale 
when they have to alter manuscripts to conform to the new 
orthography, and that this rule is to continue in force one 
year. Since this causes an advance in the cost of set mat- 
ter to the public, those interested will have to be more care- 
ful in providing manuscript, so as to avoid this increase. 
Would not be a bad idea to apply such a rule to illegible 
manuscript in any country. 


FINLAND. 


THE trade and industry interests of Helsingfors have 
come to an agreement to institute an Exposition of Trade 
and Industry, to be held July 1 to August 31 of this year, 
in which the printing and graphic branches are expected 
to participate. To show machinery in motion is the desire 
of the manager, President Wilhelm Ekman, of Helsingfors. 


OF the 110 printeries of this country, one exists since 
1642, that of Frenckell & Sons, in Helsingfors, now giving 
employment to seventy persons. The largest house in Hel- 
singfors, that of Weilin & Géés, employs 314 people, at let- 
terpress and lithography. Three printeries run by the 
Government in Helsingfors have a personnel of ninety-two. 
Of power machines there are 652 in use. 


RUSSIA. 


SINCE December last a weekly journal in the Russian 
language is being published at Yokohama, Japan, by L. 
Paapok, devoted to general political, economic and social 
life of East Asia. 


As IN all classes of the Russian population, in print- 
ing circles drunkenness has made growing invasions. It is 
therefore noteworthy as a sign of the times to observe the 
action of a workmen’s commission instituted by a printing 
firm of St. Petersburg, which recently evolved a plan to 
battle with this evil. The main rules of this scheme, which 
is now in operation, are these: 1. Whoever enters the 
printing-office in an unsober state must immediately leave 
the same. 2. Should he resist such banishment he will be 
discharged, after the usual two weeks’ notice. 38. Who- 
ever is caught drinking spirituous liquors in the office will 
be discharged at once without the usual notice, and will not 
in future be permitted to reénter the place. 4. The going 
from one department of the office into another is prohibited. 
5. Entrance to the workrooms is only permitted upon a 
pass. 6. Whoever is not on hand forty-five minutes after 
beginning of work, will no longer be permitted to enter the 
workroom. 





GRAPHIC NEWS FROM DIFFERENT PARTS 
OF THE WORLD. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


THE daily Prensa of Buenos Aires during 1907 had a 
daily average circulation of 113,394 copies. The journal is 
now in its thirty-eighth year. 


THE Circulo de la Prensa (Press Association) of Bue- 
nos Aires has petitioned the Government that the present 
ridiculous duty on paper, which is to continue yet another 
year, be taken off. That news paper should have a duty of 
33% per cent ad valorem, while printed paper is adtnitied 
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free, is a monstrous iniquity, especially as the press of 
Argentine stands upon a high plane and the soi-disant 
national paper production still stands upon a very infantile 
basis, and moreover must import most of the raw material 
from Sweden, Norway and Canada. In the year 1906, as 
per official statistics, sixteen thousand tons of ordinary 
paper had to be imported. The Circulo de la Prensa asks 
for the total lifting of the duty or at least a reduction to 
five per cent. 
AUSTRALIA. 


ACCORDING to a late ruling passed by the lower house of 
the Australian Confederation the duty heretofore levied on 
catalogues, advertising matter, etc., of foreign manufac- 
turers having no representatives in Australia, whether they 
come in by mail or otherwise, has been abolished; like- 
wise, journals and magazines, no matter how much adver- 
tising is contained therein, are admitted free of duty. 


CHINA. 


THREE new journals have been recently started at 
Pekin. 

SINCE January 1 a journal with English-Chinese text, 
entitled the Pekin Press, is being published under the aus- 
pices of the American mission. 

THE Chefoo Daily News was discontinued last Decem- 
ber 11. In its stead there is being published since the first 
of the year the Chefoo Morning Post. 

THE Ministry of the Interior has ordered a fifty per 
cent reduction of the rates of postage to be paid by news- 
paper publishers; also a similar reduction in the telegraph 
tariffs for their benefit. 

STEPS have been taken at Pekin to organize the resident 
representatives of the foreign press, with a view of a 
mutual understanding of the political questions of the day 
and to secure the sending of uniform reports of occur- 
rences to Europe, America and Japan. Weekly sessions of 
the organization are to be held. 


JAPAN. 


A NEw paper has been started at Dalny (Tairen) called 
the Tairen Nichi Nichi Shimbun, and is printed in the 
Japanese, Chinese and English languages. 

To UPLIFT business morality in this country, Japanese 
and foreign merchants have organized a company to pub- 
lish a journal in the English language, to be called Com- 
mercial Morality, and to be issued at Kobe. 

CouNT OKUMA, after four years’ work, has finished his 
“Fifty Years of Japanese History,” and it is now in the 
hands of the printers. It will comprise about two thou- 
sand pages. After the publication of the Japanese edition, 
it is intended to issue English and Chinese editions of it. 

ACCORDING to a recent report made by Raoul Grenade, 
representative of the Société d’Etudes Belgo-Japonaise at 
Yokohama, appearing in the review Japon et Belgique, 
there are in Japan fourteen printeries employing twenty- 


four steam engines, of 291 total horse-power; twenty-three 


employing forty gasoline motors, of 135 horse-power; 
thirty-four employing thirty-four electric motors, of 113 
horse-power; forty-nine employing seventy-five gas 
motors of 401 horse-power; one using both gas and elec- 
tricity, each of sixteen horse-power; a total of 120 printer- 
ies using power. Of offices using foot and hand power 
there are 111. Nearly all the machines used in this empire 
come from the United States and France. 





Our greatest glory consists not in never falling, but in 
rising every time we fall.— Confucius. 


THE LEAGUE—No. 6 AGREEMENT. 


T the March meeting of the New York Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 6, it was decided to 
enter into contractual relations with the New 
York branch of the Printers’ League. Though 
there was some opposition to the amendments 
proposed by the League, ultimately the union 

merged a portion of its authority in the joint-conference 
committee provided for in the agreement. The influence of 
this can not fail to be beneficial to the craft. Owing to its 
novelty and the importance of the contracting parties, we 
give the agreement in full: 

SECTION 1. That the said Printers’ League of America 
agrees to employ none but members of Typographical Union 
No. 6 to do any work that comes under the jurisdiction of 
said typographical union, and it is further agreed by the 
Printers’ League of America that they will do no work that 
comes under the jurisdiction of Typographical Union No. 
6 for any firm that does not employ members of said union 
upon its request. 

Sec. 2. All members of the Printers’ League of Amer- 
ica, New York Branch, shall be protected under this con- 
tract by Typographical Union No. 6 against walk-outs, 
strikes, boycotts or any form of concerted interference with 
the peaceful operation of the department controlled by 
Typographical Union No. 6; and it is further provided 
that the Printers’ League of America, New York Branch, 
agrees with Typographical Union No. 6 to arbitrate all 
differences affecting wages, hours and working conditions 
that may arise under this contract betwen the said Printers’ 
League of America, New York Branch, and Typographical 
Union No. 6, if said differences can not be settled by con- 
ciliation. 

Sec. 3. It is hereby agreed between parties hereto that 
the present scale of wages now in force in the book and 
job-printing offices shall be paid to all members of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6 working under this agreement, and 
Typographical Union No. 6 agrees with the Printers’ 
League of America, New York Branch, that it will not 
allow any of its members to work for a less rate or more 
hours than the scale and hours accepted by the Printers’ 
League. 

Sec. 4. All disputes arising over scale provisions relat- 
ing to wages, hours and working conditions in renewing or 
extending contracts shall likewise be subject to arbitration 
under the provisions of this agreement if such disputes can 
not be adjusted through conciliation. 

Sec. 5. It is agreed that the laws, regulations and 
decisions of the International Typographical Union and 
Typographical Union No. 6 governing the employment of 
members and working conditions at present in force shall 
be a part of this agreement. 

Sec. 6. If conciliation between an employing printer 
and the local union fails, then appeal may be made to the 
joint-conference committee. When the joint-conference 
committee renders a decision which is unsatisfactory to 
either side, or it is unable to reach a decision within ten 
(10) full business days after the final submission of the 
case to said committee, then review by an arbitrator, to 
be appointed by mutual agreement, may be asked for by 
the dissatisfied party through appeal, provided written 
notice of appeal to the other party is given within five full 
business days after decision has been rendered, and a writ- 
ten statement setting forth the grounds of the appeal is 
filed with the joint-conference committee. within ten (10) 
full business days after the decision has been rendered. 

Sec. 7. The joint-conference committee shall be a 
standing committee and shall consist of three alternates 
and three members appointed by Typographical Union No. 
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6 and have three members and three alternates appointed 
by the Printers’ League of America. This committee shall 
meet on the call of the chairman at such time and place as 
may be determined by him. Due notice in writing of the 
time and place of meeting of the committee shall be given 
all interested parties. A majority vote of the committee 
shall be necessary to a decision. 

Sec. 8. The said joint-conference committee must act 
when its services are desired by either party to an appeal as 
above, and shall proceed with all possible dispatch in ren- 
dering such services. 

Sec. 9. All expenses attendant upon the settlement of 
any appeal or hearing before the committee shall be 
adjusted in each case in accordance with the directions of 
the joint-conference committee. 

Sec. 10. The conditions obtaining before the initiation 
of the dispute shall remain in effect pending the finding of 
the joint-conference committee or the arbitrator. 

Sec. 11. The following rules shall govern the joint- 
conference committee adjusting differences between parties 
to this agreement: 

(1) It may demand duplicate typewritten statements 
of grievances. 

(2) It may examine all parties involved in any differ- 
ences referred to it for adjudication. 

(3) It may employ such stenographers, or clerks, as 
may be necessary to facilitate business. 

(4) It may require affidavit on all disputed points. 

(5) Equal opportunity shall be allowed for presenta- 
tion of evidence and argument. 

(6) The deliberations shall be conducted in executive 
session, and the findings, whether unanimous or not, shall 
be signed by all members of the board in each instance or 
shall be certified to by the chairman and secretary of the 
joint committee to the two parties to this agreement. 

(7) In event of either party to the dispute refusing to 
appear or present its case after due notice, it may be adju- 
dicated and findings rendered in accordance with such evi- 
dence as may be in the possession of the committee. 

(8) All evidence communicated to the committee in 
confidence shall be preserved inviolate, and no record of 
such evidence shall be kept, except for use on appeal, in 
which case such inviolability shall still be preserved. 

Sec. 12. In case a review by an arbitrator is requested, 
as provided in Section 6, the arbitrator shall not take evi- 
dence, but both parties to the controversy may appear per- 
sonally or by proxy, the proxy to be a duly recognized mem- 
ber of either body who are parties to this agreement, in 
good standing, or may submit records and briefs and may 
make oral or written arguments in support of their several 
contentions. They may submit an agreed statement of 
facts, or a transcript of testimony, properly certified to 
before a notary public, by the stenographer taking the 
original evidence or depositions. 

Sec. 18. Pending final decision, work shall be contin- 
ued in the office of the employing printer, party to the case, 
and the award of the arbitrator shall in all cases include a 
determination of the issues involved, covering the period 
between the raising of the issues and their final settle- 
ment; and any change or changes in the wage scale of 
employees may, at the discretion of the arbitrator, be made 
effective from the date the issues were first made. 

Sec. 14. In the event of either party to the dispute 
refusing to accept and comply with the decision of the 
arbitrator, all aid and support to the firm or employer, or 
member or members of the union, refusing acceptance and 
compliance shall be withdrawn by both parties to this 
agreement. The acts of such employer or member of the 
union shall be publicly disavowed and the aggrieved party 
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to this agreement shall be furnished by the other party 
thereto with an official document to such fact. 

Sec. 15. This agreement between Typographical Union 
No. 6 and the Printers’ League of America, New York 
Branch, shall remain in effect from the first day of March, 
1908, to and including the first day of October, 1910, pro- 
vided, however, that this agreement be ratified on the part 
of each of the parties hereto at a regular meeting or a 
special meeting called for this purpose by each of the par- 
ties hereto respectively. 

This document is signed by President Francis and Sec- 
retary Van Wart in behalf of the League, and President 
Murphy and Secretary Maxwell in behalf of the union. 





CONTINUOUS AUTOMATIC BLUE-PRINTING 
METHOD. 


It is not generally known that at present there is in 
existence an automatic blue-printing process, which uses 
the powerful actinic value of arc or mercury vapor lamps. 
This process uses a machine which is quite automatic in 
all of its operations, and it embodies features that 
have been devised by Messrs. Everett & McAdam. The 
machines are driven by Emerson motors, and are prac- 
tically continuous in their operations, the blue-print paper 
being fed to the rolls in one continuous strip, or if desired 
in small pieces with the tracings to be printed. It is said 
that this is the only machine on the market actually capa- 
ble of making continuous prints of any length whatever 
without streaks. 

Cooper-Hewitt mercury vapor lamps are employed. 
All the printing is done on the concave surface of the 
paper, so that the rays of light are practically perpen- 
dicular to the surface of the paper with maximum effect. 
Three-fourths of all the light emitted from a lamp strikes 
the paper directly, one-fourth being reflected light, but 
none of the light is absorbed by transparent aprons or 
belts commonly used. 

The machine is said to possess the advantage of being 
able to start on a second print before the first print is com- 
plete, which is a time-saving feature when more than one 
print is desired from a single tracing. As an illustration 
of the capacity of*the machine for making continuous 
prints, the Revolute Machine Company shows a view of a 
blue-print 54 inches wide and 120 feet long, made on one 
of the six machines in use by the United States Govern- 
ment at Washington. 

The blue-print paper is placed in the box on top of the 
machine and automatically feeds into the machine in a con- 
tinuous strip, so that in operating it is only necessary to 
handle the tracings. In making a number of small prints, 
small tracings are fed in side by side, singly. 

These processes are of suggestive value to the devisers 
of automatic velox or bromid printing methods which are 
used in the rapid production of bona fide photographic pic- 
ture post-cards and the like. BONS. 





WHY ‘*‘ MACKEREL’? CATCH IS POOR. 


It is very difficult to obtain a fair price for the general 
run of printing in any large center. In the case of many 
firms who have large orders to give out it is almost an 
impossibility. The practice of doing a job at less than 
cost price in the hope of making it up on some subsequent 
order seems to be very popular in these cases. “ Throw 
out a sprat to catch a mackerel ” is the motto of the wise- 
acres, and as time goes on the “ mackerels” are steadily 
diminishing. It is high time members of the craft adopted 
some steps to combat this cut-throat policy— John F. 
Whittle, in the British Printer. 
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TRADE EDUCATION. 
NOTES ON THE I. T. U. COURSE IN PRINTING. 


THE I. T. U. Commission on Supplemental Trade Educa- 
tion this month announces the full list of lessons, which is 
as follows: 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 


Roman capitals in pencil. 
Roman lower-case in pencil. 
Italic in pencil. 
Inking in roman capitals. 
Inking in lower-case. 
Inking in italic. 
Gothic alphabets. 
Making cover-page design. 
Making cover-page design. 
Balancing measures. 
Proportion. 
Shape harmony. 


1 — Lettering: 
2 — Lettering: 
3 — Lettering: 
4 — Lettering: 
5 — Lettering: 
6 — Lettering: 
7 — Lettering: 

Lesson 8 — Lettering: 

Lesson 9— Lettering: 

Lesson 10 — Design: 

Lesson 11 — Design: 

Lesson 12 — Design: 

Lesson 138 — Design: Tone harmony. 

Lesson 14— Design: Preliminary sketches, 
rangements of lines and masses. 

Lesson 15 — Color harmony. 

Lesson 16 — Color harmony. 

Lesson 17 — Color harmony. 

Lesson 18 — Color harmony. 

Lesson 19 — Color harmony. 

Lesson 20 — Composition of letter-heads. 

Lesson 21 — Composition of bill-heads. 

Lesson 22 — Composition of business cards. 

Lesson 23 — Composition of envelope corner cards. 

Lesson 24 — Composition of tickets. 

Lesson 25 — Composition of menus. 

Lesson 26 — Composition of programs. 

Lesson 27 — Composition of cover-pages. 

Lesson 28 — Composition of title-pages. 

Lesson 29 — Composition of advertisements. 

Lesson 30 — Composition of advertisements. 

Lesson 31 — Lay-outs of booklets,and books. 

Lesson 32 — Papermaking. 

Lesson 33 — Platemaking of various kinds. 

Lesson 34—AImposition: Four and eight page forms. 

Lesson 35 —Imposition: Twelve and sixteen page 
forms. 

Lesson 36 — Imposition: 
page forms. 

Lesson 87 — Imposition: Forms for folding machines. 

A perusal of the foregoing shows how thoroughly the 
field is covered. There are all the subjects with which we 
are familiar in efforts to teach printing. The student ‘is 
brought to them, however, in a more logical and informing 
manner than has ever been attempted heretofore. The 
lessons in lettering, design and color harmony school him in 
those principles which govern good display, but which are 
never taught in an office. Under this method of instruction 
when the student is called on to sketch jobwork he knows 
why he does certain things, and is not dependent for a 
defense of his work on what some one else has done or his 
sense of what constitutes good taste. He goes about his 
sketches with a clear conception of what he wants to do. 
The cultural effect of this clarity of vision must be obvious. 

LETTERING and designing are playing a constantly 
increasing part in decorative and display printing, and the 
office and the compositor should be prepared to meet the 
demand. Not only that, they should encourage the intro- 
duction of this element, as it is a lucrative feature and will 
tend to increase the volume of printing. Thus the entire 
craft is interested in the commission’s proposition. 

AS THE work of students in lettering reaches the commis- 
sion, it demonstrates the promoters of the course were right 
when they maintained that compositors are as capable as 
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any other class. With few exceptions, the students have 
had no experience in lettering, yet instructors of the Art 
Institute of Chicago who have examined their work are 
amazed at the progress they have made. This proves that 
printers have the capacity to take care of the good work 
that comes their way if they have the opportunity to learn. 
The principal reasons why compositors hesitate to essay 
lettering and designing are that they have not acquired 
familiarity with the tools, and are possessed of the notion 
that the work requires the temperament and training of an 
artist. Lettering and designing are not art —they are a 
part of craftsmanship, and can be acquired by any person 
of ordinary intelligence. It is true all artists can letter 
and design, but a comparatively short period of the time 
they put in at art courses is devoted to those features. The 
I. T. U. Course has for its purpose the elimination of all 
extraneous matter, so that the student may learn quickly 
and thoroughly the.art principles which can be applied to 
typography. 

THE commission knows now that it has evolved the 
method by which printers can master the intricacies of let- 
tering. Scores of students prove that as well as the postu- 
late that the compositor is the mental equal —and even 
superior — of those who do much of the lettering and 
designing and are generally regarded as having the printer 
outclassed. By application of the laws governing spe- 
cialization and the introduction of modern educational 
methods to teaching the art of typography the compositor 
is handsomely compensated for the lack of an apprentice- 
ship system, and there is opened to him a way by which he 
may expand and grow — may lead and not follow the pub- 
lic’s demand for good printing. 

Mr. FRASER, superintendent of the Corbitt Railway 
Printing Company, of Chicago, has a fine appreciation of 
his responsibility to apprentices in his charge. The office 
is highly specialized and, as is frequently the case in metro- 
politan shops, the range of work is limited. Mr. Fraser is 
resolved, however, that no boy will leave his care a mere 
“tariff hand,” and nothing more. He insists that appren- 
tices take the I. T. U. Course, and is not only helping them 
over rough places in the financial road, but will afford them 
opportunities to exploit their expertness so far as the facili- 
ties of the office will permit. 

THE commission is anxious to correct the mistaken 
notion prevalent in some quarters that the course is 
designed for and is of especial benefit to apprentices. It is 
for journeymen, and it would not injure employers to 
become enrolled. Indeed, several of the latter — successful 
ones, too — have made inquiries looking to that end. 


Mr. C. S. PETERSON, of the Peterson Linotype Company, 
one of Chicago’s phenomenally successful printing ventures, 
will be financially responsible for any employees who take 
the course and give a prize of $5 to those who finish it and 
remain in his employ. 

AN employer writing from an Ohio city says: “The 
course of instruction as outlined in the prospectus sent me 
on the 14th instant is exactly what I had in mind when I 
enrolled in a school of advertising, thinking as I did that 
it was the nearest I could come to getting what I really 
wanted. As soon as I have this course completed, and pos- 
sibly before then, if I find that I can manage to take care 
of both properly, I will enroll in your school. In my opin- 
ion the number of enrollments in this school should very 
nearly equal the membership of the International Typo- 
graphical Union.” 

NOTHING indicates so tersely or more clearly the desire 
of the commission to aid the student than this admonition 
from the general instructions: “As you work keep a pad 
handy, and jot down your difficulties and doubts, no matter 
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how trivial they may seem, just as they occur to you. When 
you are ready to send in your lesson, gather these notes 
together, sign and date them and include them in the parcel. 
Be perfectly free in this particular.” The structure and 
work of the commission are so framed that there is but one 
way for it to achieve success—and that is by elevating 
compositors, hence the solicitude of the commissioners and 
instructors for the welfare of the students. 





BACKWARDNESS OF GERMAN PRINTING-OFFICES. 


A recent inquiry received by Consul W. L. Lowrie, of 
Weimar, from one of the large American manufacturers of 
printing-presses, type and printers’ material in general in 
regard to the possibility of introducing these products into 
the German market, brings to notice the comparatively 
primitive condition in that country of this art, and leads 
the consul to write: 

“As a matter of comparison, it is safe to say that Ger- 
man printing-offices are about ten years behind America in 
labor-saving devices, such as are employed in our com- 
posing-rooms equipped with the latest appliances. The 
apparent lack of interest here may be due to the low cost 
of labor. For instance, a job compositor who would 
demand $30 a week in an American printing concern in a 
large city is glad to earn 40 to 45 marks ($9.52 to $10.71) 
here, and so on in proportion along the entire wage 
schedule. 

“ Presses are built much heavier here than in America, 
the machines being constructed to last a long period, even 
at the sacrifice of speed and efficiency. Few cylinder 
presses run more than nine hundred impressions an hour, 
and they require two or three operatives each. Feeders 
are in almost all cases girls or women, earning about 20 
marks ($4.76) a week. A two-revolution press is practi- 
cally unknown in this country. The web press, printing 
direct from the type form, without the expensive operation 
of stereotyping, is also absent from this market. 

“ The one great objection the German printers and pub- 
lishers have against the American-built machines is the 
difficulty of obtaining parts in the event of a breakdown. 
They freely admit that the American product is more 
efficient, faster, and constructed on more graceful lines — 
in short, that it is a better all-round ‘money-maker’ than 
the German press. But they coniend that the increased 
profit which would accrue while the press is running would 
soon be offset by a wait of six or eight weeks for parts to 
make necessary repairs after a breakdown. This objection 
could easily be overcome by the establishment of a cen- 
trally located warehouse, stocked with the various parts. 

“Tt would be necessary for typemakers who wish to 
enter this market to consider carefully the German type- 
faces. New molds would be necessary to meet require- 
ments. The majority of the large daily newspapers on the 
European continent are still being set by hand, although 
there is a Linotype factory in Berlin. There are four or 
five different type-heights in use. The many disadvan- 


tages will be obvious to every American printer and manv-. 


facturer of printers’ materials. However, it seems prob- 
able that the market for standard height and standard 
line body type would be considerable. In fact, the field for 
this entire industry, as well as for any article of merit pro- 
duced in America, is practically unlimited, provided com- 
petitive figures are quoted and the manufacturers adver- 
tise their goods and push their sale with energy. The Ger- 
man is conservative in all his business dealings. Once 
shown however, where he can save time and labor, he is not 
afraid to invest his money.” — Daily Consular and Trade 
Reports. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the 
problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 


PRINTING IN THE ARMy.—A British army corps in the 
field has, as a part of its equipment, a small printing-office. 
It is housed in a large covered van, and consists of a job 
press and a number of fonts of type for use in producing 
copies of bulletins, orders, form letters and other manifold 
correspondence. A typewriter and mimeograph perform 
this service in the United States Army. 


PRINTING ON Woop (208).— Perry T. Allison, Santa 
Rosa, California, sends a unique novelty, a miniature 
hatchet made from soft white wood. It was produced as a 
souvenir for a Washington’s birthday celebration of a local 
chapter O. E. S. This piece of work was produced in the 
Republican office on a quarter-medium Gordon by fasten- 
ing back the throw-off and by building up the packing to a 
sufficient height. . 

EMBOSSING ON A PLATEN PRrEss (216).— “I have an 
engraved copper plate which was used for printing cards; 
(1) can I use this plate to print more cards, on a small 
platen job press? (2) Is it safe to emboss with a small die 
on a platen press? (3) Where can I get a handbook on 
embossing? By answering these questions you will be con- 
ferring a great favor on me.” Answer.— It is possible but 
not practical to print with an engraved plate on a platen 
press. Embossing with a small or medium-sized die is pos- 
sible, providing you do not overtax the strength of the press. 
When embossing have the die locked in the center of the 
chase, and have but few sheets of tympan. A much sharper 
effect will be produced as compared with results produced 
with much tympan. A book on embossing is in preparation 
by The Inland Printer Company. The subject is treated 
concisely; several methods are described in detail. 


INCOMPLETE MAKE-READY (218).— “As one of your sub- 
scribers we feel at liberty to ask you for expert opinion as 
to cause of uneven laying of ink on the inclosed sheet. 
Brand-new slugs were used, good rollers, and every condi- 
tion O. K. as far as we can ascertain. Examination of 
slugs with a reading glass shows a perfect face where they 
print heavy, and substitution of new slugs to experiment 
reveals the same trouble. Printed on a four-roller press, 
thirty-two pages, on 32 by 44 sheet.” Answer.—A close 
inspection of the printed page does not reveal any defect in 
the inking. The matter is.printed on a machine-finished 
stock with very light impression. The make-ready is not 
complete; several weak places are noticeable. These weak 
places consequently appear lighter than the adjacent parts 
of the form that are printed stronger. This contrast has 
furnished a basis for the question given above. When 
printing on stock of this kind it is advisable to give ample 
impression, otherwise more than the normal amount of ink 
must be carried to counterbalance this error. 

PRINTING PAssBooKS (217).— “I would like to know if 
it is possible to print leather-covered bank-books on a platen 
press without changing the impression screws. These 
























































































books are about one-quarter inch thick, 3 by 5% inches. 
We have been opening the front cover and printing with 
the form locked close to the top of the chase. This method 
of handling is slow, and not altogether satisfactory. Would 
be pleased to have information relating to any better way 
of printing this kind of work, as we have larger orders.” 
Answer.— If there is a throw-off on the press the work may 
be done with little or no trouble. Have the form locked in 
the center of the chase, head to the left. Set the guides, 
which should be three-em eighteen-point quads. Of course, 
it will be necessary to arrange the furniture in the form, 
that there will be no interference due to the unusual thick- 
ness of the quads. Run the press slowly at first with the 
throw-off back and when the platen moves toward the form 
and is just at the impression position move the throw-off 
lever forward quickly but not forcibly. This will give con- 
tact between the book and the form. With some practice 
dexterity is acquired. The work may be handled without 
spoilage. Usually the feeder operates the throw-off lever 
with the left hand and feeds and takes off the books with 
the right hand. If the books are of a uniform thickness the 
throw-off lever may be fastened back to avoid accidents 
and the tympan is built up to a point which will give a firm 
impression. This method is to be preferred where the 
thickness of the books permits. 


PRINTING Process CUTS WITH JoB INKS (215).—“I 
have come across a new problem in handling a tri-color 
process job, and would like to have your advice. We had a 
five-thousand order of calendars, 13 by 18, eight-ply litho 
board, coated one side. The design exhibited a balloon with 
a powder can in colors on the side of the gas bag, which the 
artist represented in black. In the three plates the balloon 
appeared solid and as the artist desired the balloon to 
appear in black we printed the final color in black instead 
of blue. We printed the yellow plate with a process yellow 
and followed it with a process red. We then discovered 
that the red ink would not match the color of the original 
label on the can, so we had to use a job red. When we put 
the black form on, we found that black would not print 
solid over the red and yellow, the ink crawled and appeared 
mottled. Finally we obtained a black made specially for 
this kind of work, which covered well, but after five days it 
was still too wet to handle. What was the cause of this 
latter trouble. Should not the yellow and red plates lack 
the solid part of the cut, since it was covered by the black 
plate? Was it proper to use a job red m this instance? ” 
Answer.— Not having received a sample of the job referred 
to, we can only surmise as to the cause of your trouble. 
You should have taken press proofs of the plates in the 
three colors with process inks before deciding that the color 
of the labels did not match. A color may be modified by 
subsequent printing, as the lapping of the red over the yel- 
low. Also a color is altered by contrast with contiguous 
colors. Chevreul says: ‘“ When the eye sees at the same 
time two contiguous colors they appear as dissimilar as pos- 
sible in their optical composition and the height of their 
tone.” Thus, red contiguous to white appears brighter and 
deeper. Red surrounded by black appears less red. In this 
manner you may have been deceived by the appearance of 
the red in the unfinished print. Tri-color plates should be 
printed with the appropriate inks, i. e., process colors; the 
interpretation will approach closer to the original by this 
method. The job red evidently was a hard dryer, that is 
the reason the first black did not “ take,” and also the rea- 
son for the second black not drying as it should. 


STREAK IN HALF-TONE CuT (211).— “ Will you inform 
me through the Pressroom column the reason for the 
streak or slur which is marked on the enclosed sheet. The 
sheet was printed on a two-revolution press at the rate of 
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one thousand five hundred per hour, and on an average of 
every ten impressions the streak would appear. The form 
was an electro from a zine reduction of a newspaper page, 
together with original half-tone cuts; the mounts were 
somewhat “ rocky.” As we do but little cut work, I was 
unable to locate the cause. I also enclose one of the last 
impressions of a run of twenty-five thousand. Please 
criticize and oblige.” Answer.— The presswork on the 10 
by 12 enamel sheet is fairly well executed. The zinc-etched 
reduction of a newspaper page shows a number of weak 
places which should have been “ spotted up” with tissue. 
As there is no evidence of wear on the edges of the form on 
the last sheet it is evident that the general make-ready was 
efficient. Half-tone cuts which appear near the gripper or 
back edge of the sheet will often exhibit signs of wear even 
on short runs. By having the bed-bearers type-high, and 
cylinders adjusted so that they have firm contact, there 
will be no reason for carrying too much packing, then 
slurring and wearing of forms on the edges will be unknown 
on short runs. The streak or slur appears so faint that it 
is difficult to assign the cause definitely. The wrinkle 
which appears just at that point may have been the cause, 
since it did not occur on every sheet. The wrinkle in the 
stock may have occurred by the sheet being “ crowded ” 
against the guide, thus causing it to buckle when taken by 
the grippers; the flattening of this wrinkle in the stock 
may have caused the streak. 


UNSUITABLE INK (212).— “ The samples enclosed show 
how unsuccessful our efforts were in trying to print a label 
on litho coated stock with ‘label’ black. One printed with 
the ink as it come from the can, which peels the stock; the 
other with the ink reduced to avoid this peeling, show- 
ing an oily, mushy and weak impression. We will likely 
have to abandon the job temporarily at least until we can 
get a black ink that will cover well and at the same time 
will not peel the stock. We would be greatly obliged if 
there is any suggestion you could make that will enable us 
to satisfy our customer.” The following answer was sent: 
“You should send an impression of the form, together 
with a sample of the stock, to your inkmaker, who will fur- 
nish you a special grade of ink for the job. You will find 
that the ink will have covering capacity without causing the 
solids to peel. It will dry without the possibility of the ink 
being rubbed off when the label is attached to the box.” 
The difficulty which our correspondent experienced seems 
to be a common one. The use of unsuitable material for a 
job, whether it be stock, ink or type, is the result of an 
error of judgment due to the lack of knowledge as to the 
requirements of an order. If more attention were given 
to the preliminary details involved in producing work, the 
execution of orders would not be hampered by experiments 
with unsuitable inks or other unnecessary delays. In many 
shops only a few grades of black ink are carried, and when 
a job requires a special ink the pressman must manipulate 
the grade on hand to produce the results desired. To 
accomplish this he should have dryers, light and heavy var- 
nishes, and such other compounds which may give to inks 
some property which they lack. This work requires a 
knowledge of stock and inks which is only acquired by 
experience. 


Worn VIGNETTED HALF-TONE Cuts (207) .— “ Enclosed 
is a sample sheet of an insurance policy, the half-tone cut 
on the face and on the filing of the policy print so unsatis- 
factory that we can get no results with them. Why does 
the background print so strong, especially near the edges? 
How will I remedy the trouble?” Answer.— The vignet- 
ted half-tone cuts print as though they were low in the 
center. The form shows no evidence of make-ready what- 
ever. The harsh edges of the vignetted half-tone cuts also 
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suggest the printing of the form flat, i. e., without make- 
ready, on a soft tympan. To remedy this appearance it 
will be necessary to have the cuts level, and not more than 
type-high. However, in this instance the cuts would print 
with softer edges if they were under height a trifle. Take 
several impressions of the cuts on thin hard paper of sev- 
eral different weights with which to make the overlay. 
With a sharp knife cut out the darkest tones of the cut on 
the heaviest grade of stock, then on the next thickness take 
the darker tone and the medium tones, on the next weight 
cut out the high lights. These pieces may then be matched 
by pasting the thinnest sheet on an impression taken on a 
medium thick piece, on the thin piece attach the next piece, 
and on this one the piece representing the solid part of the 
cut. Where the tones must blend, the edges of the pieces 
may require scraping thin so that overlay marks may not 
be visible. The vignetted edges of the impression may 
receive attention at the same time by carefully cutting and 
scraping. This overlay should be registered and attached 
to the tympan so low that its effect is not lost. A good 
policy black, or a fine grade of job black, should be used on 
work of this character. Bond paper and news ink is a com- 
bination which will detract from the appearance of the 
work, so use a good grade of ink. This will contribute 
toward clean, sharp printing without carrying an excess 
of ink. It is also important that the rollers should be free 
from rule gashes, otherwise solids will show marks where 
they are imperfectly inked. 


A SLOWLY DRYING TINT (213).— “I am sending under 
separate cover several menu covers with which I had con- 
siderable trouble when printing the bronze forms. The 
first form was a tint-block, which was followed by type 
forms in red and green bronze. Owing to the tint being 
discolored by the bronzing we had to substitute green cover- 
ink for the green bronze. Enclosed is a sample of the green 
bronze; it appears to be damp or oily to the touch, but no 
amount of heat would dry it out. The tint was allowed to 
stand six days before the bronze form was put on, yet the 
bronze would adhere to the tint and the stock and cause a 
discoloration, hence the change to green ink. We have a 
similar job now, but it is to be printed on bond paper in 
gold bronze over a green tint. How long should the tint 
stand before the bronze form is put on? Is it advisable to 
use Japan drier in the tint to hasten the drying? What 
will make the best tint base for the rough cover-stock sim- 
ilar to the menu covers?” Answer.— The cause of tint 
being discolored while bronzing was due to the bronze 
adhering to the printed surface, the stock being extra heavy 
cloister. In work of this kind a drier should be added to 
the ink, which will expedite its drying. A coarser grade of 
bronze should be used; it will not adhere to the tint or the 
surface of the stock, and the surplus can be readily 
removed. When you ascertained that the tint would not 
dry sufficiently to permit the bronzing, the tint could have 
been rubbed with powdered magnesia, on a tuft of cotton, 
which would have prevented the discoloration. A suitable 
tint for the job on bond paper may be made by using a 
mixing white and adding green until the desired tone is 
reached, then a drier should be added to accelerate its dry- 
ing properties. A tint of this nature will be more or less 
opaque. Suitable driers may be obtained from your ink- 
maker, also tint bases. -A transparent tint may be made 
with the appropriate varnish, to which is added the quan- 
tity of color required to give the tone desired. Magnesia 
rubbed up with a suitable varnish and color furnishes 
another tint-base; however, it is not so dense as mixing 
white, and is less transparent than the varnish tint. Your 
inkmaker will supply you with any of the tint bases 
referred to. 
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Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will 
be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be 
made by mail. 


THE CHARACTER &—H. R., Tracy, Minnesota, asks 
whether the character & is used correctly in “ Tracy 
Cement Drain Tile, Brick & Block Co.,” and desires not 
only to know if it is proper use, but ends his question, 
“would it be properly used, absolutely so?” Answer.— 
No such matter can be disposed of with the answer that 
one way or another is “absolutely so.” Always there is 
room for legitimate difference of opinion. What one per- 
son decides for himself is absolutely one way may be— 


often is— just as absolutely some other way to another 


person, and the second person may be fully as reasonable 
(and correct) as the first one. There is nothing absolutely 
correct or incorrect in the use that is questioned. Ordi- 
narily, it seems to the writer, in such a company title 
“and” is better, and “ Company” is better than “Co.” 
Used within text, such should be the form of the name. 
But in the clipping sent with the question the name 
appears as a signature, in a line all in capitals. It makes 
a very long signature line even in the abbreviated form, 
and for such use is better so than spelled out. One use of 
the character & that is not uncommon is in the names of 
railroads. . Most of those who use it so think it is the only 
right form for such names, or at least many of them do. 
But, while such use is common, it is not anywhere near 
universal; in fact, “and” is probably more common, and 
it certainly is the more logical of the two, if either is more 
logical than the other. If I said one was wrong, the & 
form would be the one; but as I do not say so, all that I 
can say is that in any writing or printing done by me, or 
entirely under my control, “and” will always be used. 


CAPITALS IN HEADINGS, Etc.— F. J. B., Mountain View, 
California, writes: ‘“ Will you please state a rule in regard 
to the capitalization of headings in magazines, etc.? What 
words should and what words should not be capitalized? 
Is the enclosed heading (‘What Is “Done Away” in 
Christ?’) correctly capitalized? Is it correct to say ‘ con- 
siderably more than $1,000,000 was spent,’ or should it be 
‘were spent’?” _Answer.— The only concise rule that I 
think advisable is the one given in my book “ Punctuation.” 
It is, “ Capitalize all the important or emphatic words.” 
In the heading asked about there is only one word that I 
should change, making it “ What is ‘Done Away’ in 
Christ?” Practice is not uniform in either magazines or 
newspapers, and there is no usage for magazines as dis- 
tinguished from newspapers. What is good for one is also 
good for the other. Most commonly now nearly every word 
is capitalized, mainly because any logical rule would indi- 
cate different treatment for the same word in differing 
degrees of relative importance, and the people consider it 
easier always to have the same form for the same word. 
The only rule that seems to meet prevalent practice of the 
day is “ Capitalize nearly every word.” Here is somé of 
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what I said in my book about it: “A Canadian style-card 
gives this rule: ‘In heads do not capitalize the words a, 
a la, an, and, as, at, but, by, for, from, if, in, of, on, or, the, 
to, vs., with, and (sometimes) so. Capitalize other words, 
also the last word, in a head.’ A good objection to such a 
rule seems to be found in the fact that it indicates such 
contradictory form as ‘ Two Voted for It, and Ten Against 
It,’ ‘ Put in His Thumb, Pulled Out a Plum.’ Now, it may 
be that a good proofreader would correct these discrepan- 
cies notwithstanding the rule, but it is hard to find a reason 
why rule and practice should not agree. It is not unlikely 
that the rule is not closely followed, even by its own maker. 
Another rule supposed to be in force on a New York paper 
is, ‘In headings capitalize all words except prepositions, 
conjunctions, and articles.’ Of course this must mean do 
not capitalize prepositions or conjunctions. Such rules are 
made without sufficient thought. No good working rule can 
be made by specifying words or parts of speech. A word 
may demand capitalizing in one use and not in another, 
and a preposition, and even sometimes a conjunction, may 
be too emphatic for non-capitalizing, while commonly pro- 
nouns and nearly always auxiliary verbs should not be 
capitalized.” “ More than $1,000,000 was spent” is right, 
because what is meant is one sum of money, not so many 
individual dollars. Maxwell’s Grammar says: “ When a 
noun in the plural is used to denote a whole, a unit of some 
sort, as the title of a book, a sum of money, etc., the verb 
may be in the singular; as, Plutarch’s Lives is a good 
book; Five hundred dollars was spent.” Dr. Maxwell is 
Superintendent of Schools of New York city, and quite 
well fitted to express an independent opinion; but in this 
he agrees with all the best grammar authorities. Sherwin 
Cody provides well and clearly for the point in question as 
follows: ‘ The form of the verb should show the nature 
of the subject. The correct form is the one that expresses 
our thought with logical exactness. If we use the singular 
form of the verb it should mean that we wish to refer to 
the subject as a single object, but if we use the plural form 
it should show that we are thinking of all the various single 
objects that go to make up the whole, and that we are 
thinking of each as acting alone.” 


CoMPOUND Worps.— Last month I asked people to write 
to me their opinions on the compounding of words, and it 
has since been suggested that my request might be taken 
as meaning that proofreaders only were meant to answer. 
There was no thought of restricting the invitation to any 
class of persons. Every man, woman, or child who has any 
idea on the subject, and is interested enough to write, is 
included. It will take no great amount of research to dis- 
close the fact that books and papers vary greatly — so 
much, indeed, that one who knows very well, in general, 
what is done in one printing-office can not know what to do 
in another until he has been there long enough to learn, 
and often has to unlearn all he knew before. My own 
opinion about this is that so much of it is not necessary, 
but that it would take a very long time to make conditions 
any better, and just about impossible ever to overcome it 
altogether. Now, to accomplish anything, if anything can 
be accomplished, what shall we do? What I should think 
as promising as anything can be involves the use of some- 
thing made by myself, and I shall not hesitate in adver- 
tising my own work by recommending its use. I gathered 
in a book forty thousand terms, all of which come into 
question in this respect, and it is the only book in which 
this has ever been done. Of course any person making 
such a list would give many forms that a great many other 


persons would not choose. But my idea is that the list - 


would prove very useful to any one, even if he had to make 
it so by marking such changes as are necessary to make it 
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meet his views. The special usefulness will be found in the 
facility of securing a record of approved forms by having 
so large a printed list even if it will work only as a founda- 
tion. The main principle in choosing its forms may be 
shown by an example. In a certain book I noticed wood 
pile on one page, wood-pile on the next, and woodpile on the 
third. I hold that some one of the three must be better 
than either of the others, and to me the best is the one with 
the hyphen. So each term beginning with wood has a 
hyphen, except a few where a different principle makes 
closer union preferable. In a current magazine I saw, in 
two adjoining lines, raisin stem and walnut-shell. I find 
no reason for a difference between these terms, and I do 
not think any one can find one. My list includes different 
forms that many might think exactly analogous, but the 
book tells the reasons why they differ, which may be 
summed up by saying that sometimes it is because of a 
closer analogy than that first suggested, and sometimes 
with no better reason than mere establishment in usage. 
The terms mentioned will never bother the ordinary reader, 
because they can mean only the one thing, whatever form 
they have; but it certainly would be more comfortable for 
printers to have one form adopted. The book, “ English 
Compound Words and Phrases,” is sold by The Inland 
Printer Company, price $2.50. 





A SMELL NOT A SAMPLE. 


The current issue of the American Perfume? has suc- 
ceeded in conveying to subscribers a well-defined odor of a 
perfume, in connection with an advertisement of the com- 
pany producing it. The advertisement is printed upon a 
sheet of filter paper, bound in as one of the pages of the 
periodical, and in a corner reserved for it a drop or two of 
the perfume has been absorbed by the paper. One hardly 
needs the direction “ Smell here,” which is printed above 
the spot containing the odor, for a whole room is quickly 
filled with it after the magazine’s entry. 

The original intention was to use blotting-paper, but 
blotting-paper, either printed or unprinted, is not mailable 
at second-class rates, and so filter paper was hit upon. 

The important thing seems to be that a “ smell is not a 
sample,” otherwise the paper containing the odor would be 
unmailable at second-class rates. A new postoffice ruling 
is now due, in a hurry, covering the one thing, apparently, 
that is not already provided for.— Printers’ Ink. 





HE PAID ALL HE OWED. 


In a recent court action the plaintiff had stated that 
his financial position was always satisfactory. In cross- 
examination he was asked if he had ever been bankrupt. 

“No,” was the answer. 

The next question was, “ Now, be careful; did you ever 
stop payment? ” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Ah! ” exclaimed the counsel, “I thought we should get 
at it at last. When did that happen? ” 

“After I had paid all I owed,” was the answer.—Tatler. 





HOME-MADE FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 

An inexpensive fire extinguisher may be made by 
taking twenty parts of common lime; salt, five parts; and 
water, seventy-five parts. Mix well and put in thin bottles. 
In case of fire a bottle should be thrown so that it will 
break in or near the fire, when the gases liberated from the 
water — salt and lime solution— will put it out. This 
mixture is said to be better and cheaper than that used in 
many of the high-priced fire extinguishers installed for fire 
protection. L. A. C. 
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BY 0. F. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 1881 Magnolia avenue, Chicago. If 
criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or 
postal card. 


A DouBLe AD.-SETTING CONTEST.— There have been so 
many requests for a larger ad. in THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
ad.-setting contests, that for No. 24 I have concluded to use 
two ads., each three columns wide and ten inches deep. 
The objection to a large ad. in these competitions is the 
amount of postage required to carry the entries to us and 
returning complete sets of the ads. submitted to the con- 
testants, and also the greater expense for handling and 
assorting the specimens. In order to equalize this expense 
it has been decided to make the contest a double one, the 
cost of entering (or, rather, the estimated expense of post- 
age and handling) the two contests together being 40 cents 
— just twice what is usually necessary for one smaller ad. 
However, if a compositor wishes to take part in only one of 
the contests, the expense will be 30 cents, an advance of but 
10 cents over the previous contests. One of the ads. has 
much more matter than the other, and contains a list of 
prices. Both are typical newspaper ads. and should be 
treated accordingly. They must be set with the idea of 
having them appear in a newspaper page among other 
advertising. Here is the copy for ad. No. 1: 


In a few days we will have on exhibition in our 
store a carefully selected stock of early spring 
goods. We expect to keep constantly on hand 
during this season the best goods the market 
affords. 

New goods for early spring wear just received. 

Mercerized Cheviots for Boys, Men’s and Ladies’ 
Waists, correct styles. Price, 17c. 

Heavy Cheviots, 10c. 

Spring Ginghams, all colors, best assorted line 
in town, 12'4c. 

Manchester Chambry, in navy blue, light blue, 
gray and tan, 12%c. 

Linen Suiting (Uni6én) in pink, blue and tan. 
Something entirely new. 33 inches wide. Per 
yard, 25c to 3Ce. 

Pure Linen Suitings, in blue, tan and 
colors. 36 inches wide, 50c. 

We sell McCall’s patterns. 

We sell Black Cat hosiery. 

Thompson’s Corsets are the best. 

Come and see our new goods. 
the bargains. 

We experienced a good trade the past season, 
for which we feel grateful to the public; yet we 
are progressive, and want to do a larger business 
by several thousand dollars this season. And if 
by keeping the very best goods for the least 
possible money, and courteous and honest treat- 
ment will avail, you may be assured our desire 
will be accomplished. 

Always watch our ad. 

The New Store. 


The copy for the second ad. is much shorter, giving 
ample opportunity for display: 


fancy 


Come and get 
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Remnant Sale. After our great price-reducing 
sale, which closed December 4, we find quite a 
lot of odds and ends have accumulated on our 
counters and shelves. To get them out of our 
store before taking inventory on January 1, we 
have marked them at a price to move them 
quickly. 

Odd suits, odd coats, odd vests, odd coats and 
vests, odd overcoats, broken lots shoes, broken 
lots shirts, broken lots hats, broken lots under- 
wear, broken lots caps, broken lots hosiery, chil- 
dren’s cloaks, blankets and comforters, remnants 
dress goods, remnants silks, remnants white goods, 
remnants domestics, remnants sheeting, remnants 
calicos, remnants percales, remnants table linen. 

In fact, broken lots of everything, too numerous 
to mention, which we will sell regardless of cost 
or value. If you want a genuine bargain be sure 
to attend the last week’s selling of 1907 at the 
big store—the store of high grades and low 
prices. 

R. J. Wilson & Sons. 


The same rules which have been found so satisfactory 
in previous contests will govern this: 


1. Set 40-ems pica (3 columns) wide by 10 inches deep. 

2. A contestant may enter both contests, but can submit only one 
specimen in each. ; 

3. Compositor is at liberty to change the arrangement, but must neither 
add nor omit any portion or words. 

4. No illustrative cuts allowed. Material used to be limited to type, 
border, rule and such cuts and ornaments as are furnished by typefoundries 
in series or as parts of border and ornament fonts. 

5. One hundred printed slips of each ad. to be mailed flat to “0. F. 
Byxbee, 180 Sherman street, Chicago.” 

6. Use black ink on white paper, 8 by 12 inches exactly. 

7. Write plainly or print name and address of compositor on one slip 
only, which should be enclosed in the package. : 

8. Each contestant entering both contests must enclose 40 cents in two- 
cent stamps or coin to cover cost of assembling and mailing a complete set 
of specimens submitted. If the contestant enters. but one contest, it will 
only be necessary to send 30 cents. Canadian dimes may be used, but not 
Canadian stamps. 

9. Each contestant will receive a complete set of the ads. submitted and 
will be given an opportunity to select the best three ads. in the contest 
which he enters. In order to receive both sets it will be necessary to enter 
both contests. 

10. All specimens must reach me on or before May 15, 1908. 


The sheet with the compositor’s name and address, and 
the stamps or coin should be enclosed in the package and 
not sent in a letter; in fact it is better not to write a letter 
at all. The usual plan of designating the best ads. will be 
followed. A complete set of all the ads. submitted will be 
mailed to each competitor within a few days after the close 
of the contest, and the compositors themselves will act as 
judges, each being requested to select what in his judgment 
are the best three ads., and those receiving the largest num- 
ber of points will be reproduced in THE INLAND PRINTER, 
together with the photographs and brief biographical 
sketches of the compositors who set them. Three points 
will be accorded each ad. selected for first place, two points 
for each second choice, and one point for each third. Con- 
testants should read the rules very carefully and see that 
each provision is fully complied with, as failure to meet the 
conditions may debar their work. Special care should be 
taken to have the size of the paper correct, as one ad. on 
paper too long or too wide would make every set incon- 
venient to handle, and such an ad. will be thrown out. Par- 
ticular note should also be made of the date of closing, as 
ads. received too late can not be accepted. Where a com- 
positor enters both contests, each ad. should be wrapped 
separately and the two enclosed in one package. THE 
INLAND PRINTER is able to reproduce only a limited number 
of ads. submitted, so that those who do not participate are 
missing much of the benefit to be derived from a study of 
the various styles of display. There will be one hundred 
sets of ads., and should the number of contestants be 
unusually large, the sets will be given to the first one hun- 
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dred who enter, so that the advisability of submitting speci- 
mens early is apparent. It is quite possible for the same 
compositor to win in both contests, and this would certainly 
be an honor worth all the effort. 


RAISING THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE.—In these days, when 
not only paper, but nearly every item which goes into the 
production of a newspaper, has increased in price, the pub- 
lisher is confronted with what appears to be a serious alter- 
native — either increase his subscription rate and lose 
circulation, or continue publishing his paper at a loss. The 
story of how one editor successfully met the issue is worth 
considerable space. H. A. Livingston, editor and proprie- 
tor of the Russellville (Ark.) Couwrier-Democrat, thus 
describes his experience: 


Mr. O. F. Byxbee, Chicago, Iil.: 

Dear Sir,— We have just increased the price of our paper from $1 to 
$1.50 per year, and as this is a change that is being contemplated by many 
country publishers at present, thought perhaps a few facts in connection 
with the case might prove of interest. 

We are enclosing a folder, which was the first announcement we sent out, 
enclosing remittance blank and self-addressed return envelope with same. 
Later we announced the extension of the time for one month in an adver- 
tisement in our paper. The “ Little Reminder ” card was sent to subscrib- 
ers in arrears ten days before expiration of the dollar rate. 

Now that the time has expired, we are more than pleased with the result. 
The bulk of subscriptions in this section are secured through the early fall 
and winter (I mean collection on subscriptions), but this fall, owing to 
financial conditions, our collections for October and November fell fifty per 
cent short of previous years, and doubtless would have continued so but for 
our announcement of increased price. The first announcement was mailed 
December 6, and for the three remaining weeks in the month we received 
on subscription $437, or a gain of nearly one hundred per cent over previous 
years. In January we collected $614, a gain of more than one hundred per 
cent, making total collections for the two months $1,051. 

To begin with we had a sworn circulation of two thousand five hundred. 
A few people whom we had taken into our confidence had tried to convince 
us that we would lose five hundred to eight hundred subscribers as a result 
of the increase. Now that it is all over, we have lost less than two hundred, 
and our list is in better shape than ever before. 

We expect to adhere strictly to the new postal ruling in regard to delin- 
quent subscribers, and be able to make a statement of the result of this 
later on that will be of interest to some of your readers. 

Respectfully~yours, 
J. A. LIVINGSTON. 


The gain in annual revenue between two thousand six 
hundred subscribers at $1 and two thousand four hundred 
at $1.50 is just $1,000, and besides this there is the saving 
in expense of paper and printing two hundred copies 
weekly. Mr. Livingston’s circular contains good, sound 
arguments all through, and as it is just what other pub- 
lishers will be most interested in, it is reproduced in full. 
Publishers should not rely upon one notice being sufficient, 
but should follow their first circular with other reminders, 
and the card used by Mr. Livingston is a good example. 


Just a Little Reminder 


AD YOU FORGOTTEN about the increased subscription price 
which goes into effect the first of February? 





Many are taking advantage of the dollar rate to pay ahead from one 
to three years and thus get the paper that long at the old price. 
Your subscription expired... ...6 6 ccccissesesess 190: « « 


Of course you will only be charged at the $1.00 rate from that 
date to Jan. 1, 1908, but by paying in advance during this month 
you can still get the paper another year or longer at the old price. 


It will be $1.50 per year after this month. 





THE COURIER-DEMOCRAT 








A large question mark in transparent red was printed in 
the center of the original. For obvious reasons it can not 
be reproduced on the above. 
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J. A. LIVINGSTON, 


Publisher Courier-Democrat, Russellville, Arkansas. 


THE COURIER-DEMOCRAT. 


$1.50 PER YEAR AFTER JANUARY 1, 1908. 
SIX MONTHS, 75c. THREE MONTHS, 40c. 
New subscriptions or renewals taken until January 1, 1908, at. the old 
rate of $1 per year. 


BETTER PAY UP IN ADVANCE AT THE $1 RATE. 
BE SURE TO READ THE LAST PAGE OF THIS FOLDER. 


DEAR SUBSCRIBER,— Owing to the continued increase in the price of 
printing material, labor, rents, and everything that goes into the making of 
a newspaper, it has become necessary for us to advance the price of the 
Courier-Democrat, and the same will be $1.50 per year after the first of 
January, 1908. , 

We feel that we are justified in making this advance — in fact, it should 
have been made long ago, as you will readily see from a perusal of the fol- 
lowing pages. 

Hoping that you will see the justness of this increase, and that you will 
continue with us as a subscriber, we remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
THE CouRtER-DEMOCRAT. 

Russellville, Arkansas. 


WHY THE INCREASE IS NECESSARY. 


The increase in the subscription price of The Courier-Democrat is no Get- 
Rich-Quick scheme upon the part of the publisher, but is the inevitable 
result of a steady advance in the price of paper, ink, type, labor and every 
item of cost that enters into the making of a newspaper. These items of 
expense have been steadily increasing for the past ten years, and the actual 
cost of printing a paper to-day is fifty to seventy-five per cent greater than 
it was eight or ten years ago, or than it ever was before. 

Newspaper publishers in general have recognized these facts for the past 
few years, but have continued to sell their papers — their principal stock in 
trade — at the old price, while their profits have dwindled from a very low 
margin at first to nothing, and in many instances an absolute loss, at the 
present time. They have sat by and seen their profits grow smaller with 
every increase in the materials and labor they use, vainly hoping that con- 
ditions might change, and in the meantime depending on a slight increase in 
their prices on jobwork and perhaps advertising to overcome the loss on 
their paper. 

Some have seen the folly of trying to produce a paper at the old price 
while the price of labor and every manufactured article, and the necessaries 
of life were yearly increasing, and long ago increased their price of sub- 
scription; others are now announcing increases, and still others will follow. 
The day of the dollar newspaper is practically a thing of the past in the 
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Southwest, and will remain so unless conditions change so that the price of 
all other commodities of life may again be reduced. 

To go more fully into the details of our increased cost: Our books will 
show that we are to-day paying 3% cents per pound for blank newspaper 
which we bought from 1897 to 1900 for 2 cents. Type, ink and other mate- 
rials have advanced almost in the same proportion. Labor has advanced even 
more, and we are to-day paying our foreman exactly twice the wages that 
the present editor did the same work for when he came to Russellville in 
1898. Our office rent has increased from $15 to $25 per month in six years, 
and we are still in the same building. It is not necessary to mention the 
increased expenses outside the office, for every: one knows the increased cost 
of living — and yet the editor must live. 

In view of these facts we believe that an increase of 50 cents in our sub- 
scription is just, and that our readers will so regard it. It should have been 
made at least three years ago. 

The editor has had this matter under consideration for months — has 
thought of it by day and dreamed of it by night; hoping against hope that 
we might continue the C.-D. at the old price. We have waited to see what 
our brother publishers would do. We have cut down expenses in every way 
possible in order to postpone the inevitable as long as possible. Others have 
reduced their papers in size, and some have adopted the “ patent sheet,” 
which is printed in Little Rock or elsewhere at a low figure and contains no 
home news, the publishers relying on the foreign advertising to repay them. 
As stated in our editorial columns last spring, of the half dozen or more 
county-seat papers on the Fort Smith road who used to publish eight pages 
all home-print, the C.-D. is the only one that has been able to weather the 
storm of increased prices and to-day is the only eight-page, all home-print 
paper on the Fort Smith road. ‘ 

While others have adopted these methods and been able to exist, we can 
not gain our own consent to reduce the Courier-Democrat, either in size or 
quality. We would rather undertake to increase the price of subscription 
and keep the paper up to its present standard, and even improve it when pos- 
sible, than to curtail the news. service or lower the standard of the paper one 
iota; and we believe this course will meet the approval of our readers. 

OUR HOPES AND AIMS. 

The present editor took charge of the Courier-Democrat a little less than 
three years ago, young, hopeful, and full of ambition and energy. Our ambi- 
tion was to make the C.-D. a paper that would be the pride of every sub- 
scriber, as well as the editor; and we are proud to-day to know that it is 
generally regarded as the best county paper in the State of Arkansas, and one 
among the best in the entire South. We hoped some day to pay for the 
plant and have it free from encumbrance, and then to make the paper even 
bigger and better. The plant had been encumbered with a mortgage ever 
since the two papers were consolidated in 1898, and we hoped, by hard work 
and rigid economy, to relieve it from this burden. We have kept this aim 
steadily in view, and by toiling early and late, hardly taking time to treat 
callers courteously when they enter our door, have done the work that two 
men had always done before; yet the steady increase in the production of 
the paper has consumed the profits we hoped to make by hard work and 
rigid economy, so that we have barely been able to pay the interest on our 
obligations and keep the paper going. Yet the limit has not been reached, 
and prices are going higher — higher. 

The increase of 50 cents a year in subscription will barely offset the 
increases that have been forced upon us, and we feel no hesitancy in asking 
it of our readers. So, with this explanation, we will outline the new plan: 

HOW THE INCREASE WILL APPLY. 

After January 1, 1908, the subscription price to all will be $1.50 per 
year. 

Subscribers who are now paid in advance will receive the paper to the 
date to which they are paid without additional cost. 

Subscribers who are in arrears will owe at the rate of $1 a year up to 
January, 1908, and after that time will be charged at the rate of $1.50 per 
year. 

IMPORTANT. 

New subscriptions and renewals will be received up to January 1, 1908, 
at the old rate of $1 per year. If you are now in arrears, you can pay up 
and a year or more in advance at the old rate. If you are already paid to 
date or in advance, you can pay as far ahead as you like from now until 
January 1, 1908, at the dollar rate. 

We make this offer in order to raise some needed cash NOW, and all who 
wish may pay one year or more in advance and get the paper at the old price 
of $1 per year. 

We hope to retain all our old subscribers, and to add many more. The 
date to which you are paid is shown on the label on your paper — the date 
on the label being the time to which you are paid. If you wish the paper 
discontinued at the expiration of your time, notify your postmaster or the 
publisher at the expiration of date shown on your label, and the paper will 
be discontinued. 


ARTHUR SIMONS, Guelph (Ont.) Herald.— Your ads. 
show good judgment in the choice of display, but there is a 
tendency to make the prominent lines nearly all the same 
size. I regret that the ads. are too large to reproduce, as 
they woyld illustrate to others the importance of this point. 
A four-column ad., with six or eight lines scattered through 
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it, all practically of equal prominence, loses much of its 
force. One line, or at the most two, should be selected for 
the largest display, and the others given secondary con- 
sideration. This, by affording contrast, brings out all the 
important features — even the value of the smaller lines 
is enhanced. 


A MINIMUM RATE-CARD.— There is a price below which 
it is impossible to go in accepting advertising and still pub- 
lish a paper at a profit. A paper with a circulation of two 
thousand can command a higher rate than one with one 
thousand, and the latter will be able to secure more money 
than another with five hundred, but there is a point in rates 
where profit ceases, and no matter how small the circula- 
tion prices can be reduced no lower. A western publisher 
writes as follows: ‘“ We would like very much a rate 
schedule for a daily paper which we are contemplating 
starting soon with a circulation of five hundred. We have 
one which appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER of last July, 
but this is for a daily of two thousand circulation and 
seems too high for this occasion.” The rate-card below 
should fit the requirements of this case, and at the same 
time may be considered a minimum rate for a daily. The 
column yearly rate is a little less than 4 cents an inch, 
and if frequent changes are required the profit would cer- 
tainly disappear: 
































1 tm, | 2 tms,| 3 tms.| 1 wk. wks, 1mo, | 3mos,| 6 mos, | 1 year. 
| | eed I 

BADON: <.0:cisics v0 $0.30) $0.45) $0.60) $1.00/$ 1.70/$ 3.10$ 6.95) $ 12.00) $ 20.75 
2inches........ 45) 75) 1.00) 1.70) 2.90} 5.15) 12.00; 20.75) 36.00 
Sinches........ .60} 1.00) 1.40) 2.30) 3.90) 6.95) 16.75) 33 50.00 
4inches........ -75| 1.25) 1.70) 2.90) 4.85) 8.80) 20.75) 36.00) 63.00 
5 inches........ 90} 1.50} 2.00) 3.40) 5.70] 10.50) 24.75) 43.00) 75.00 
6 inches........ 1.00} 1.70} 2.30} 3.90) 6.55) 12.00) 29.00; 50.00; 88.00 
Sinches........ 1.25} 2.10} 2.90) 4:85) 8.20) 15.25) 36.00} 63.00} 110.00 
10 inches........ 1.50} 2.50} 3.40) 5.70) 9.90) 18.25) 43.00; 75.00) 130.00 
20 inches........ 2.50} 4.20) 5.70) 9.90) 17.25) 31.00) 75.00; 130.00; 230.00 





INSTALLING THE INCH RATE.—A publisher of a daily 
paper in the Central West is confronted by competition 
which carries considerably more advertising and frequently 
cuts rates to get business. Advertising rates on yearly con- 
tracts are very low, even if the full price is secured, and 
the problem is a serious one. This condition is one not 
peculiar in this one city or one section of the country, but 
exists almost everywhere, and many publishers will be 
interested in the letter which was written to this editor 
after a careful study of the situation: 


DeaR Sir,—I have spent considerable time figuring over your proposi- 
tion, and the more I have gone over it the more I am convinced that you 
have a great opportunity to put the open-space argument forward and win 
business. You are in a position where you must get a lot of new advertisers 
started, many of whom will not want to contract for big space every issue 
for a year in order to get a low rate, but with the rates I have suggested 
you ought to be able to get them to give your paper a trial, and then, too, 
you can hold out the inducement that if they use during the year a larger 
number of inches than they at first contemplated, they will be entitled to a 
rebate, 

In the card I enclose you will find the rates for small space and short 
contracts are way below those of your competitor, but you can well afford to 
accept these and they will prove a big inducement to the new advertiser to 
get him started. The rates for larger space are about the same as your 
competitor, but you can not afford to make them lower. These big contracts 
look attractive, but if you can get one-third the space in smaller contracts 
there is more profit in it for you. 

The rates for the weekly are about fifty per cent higher than those for 
the daily, which is the usual ratio. Where an advertiser wishes to use both 
daily and weekly I would allow him a discount of ten per cent, figuring it 
this way: 

Four inches three months in the daily equals 312 inches, which at 10 
cents amounts to $31.20. The same space in the weekly equals 52 inches, at 
22 cents, or $11.44. Total for both papers $42.54, less ten per cent equals 
$38.38. 

The same process of figuring on a ten-inch advertisement one year in 
both papers figures this way: Daily, 3,120 inches at 4 cents, equals $124.80 ; 
weekly, 520 inches at 12 cents, equals $62.40; total, $187.20, less ten per 
cent, equals for both papers $168.48. 

In the few places where the prices are higher than those of your com- 
petitor, you will have to say that your card is equitably graded, so that 
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every advertiser pays a proportionate rate according to the number of inches 
used. 

I am also sending a card showing the number of inches in each contract, 
for the personal use of your advertising man. 

You spoke of your circulation having increased recently, while that of 
your competitor has decreased. After a little further increase in circulation, 
and with energetic and continuous pounding on the “ flat rate,” you will be 
in a position to increase these rates, in about a year. Set a date for the 
increase, and for two or three months before the increase close all the busi- 
ness you can at the old rate. You will be surprised at the number of adver- 
tisers you can crowd in on such a canvass, particularly if it follows a year’s 
energetic work in convincing advertisers of your growing circulation and of 
your progressiveness in having an up-to-date rate, one which treats all 
advertisers alike, and one which you can strictly adhere to. 

Occasionally publish articles in your paper describing the many advan- 
tages of your “ flat rate.’”? Don’t try to write something every day, but 
once a week go after it strong. The Saturday issue is a good one to use. 
If your competitor replies, wait until the next Saturday before you respond, 
but don’t get into any bitter controversy. Thank him for calling the atten- 
tion of the public to your “ flat rate,” but ignore any references to any 
other phase of the business, as he will like nothing better than to have the 
attention of the public diverted to some other controversy. 


The proposed rate-card is given below, followed by a 
schedule showing the number of inches in each contract, 
both daily and weekly: 


FLAT RATES PER INCH. 
DAILY. WEEKLY. 


1: URE ee ae RC PEE REET COC er TT $0.50 $0.50 

2 inches to Ole ovale Suda cccguen es 40 .40 

5 inches to Cp eer rer rer er 30 385 

10 inches to Pe OWN 6:5 doe endear ee? 25 .30 

25 inches to MIO as Cac dcedecs aucaa xe .20 25 

50 inches to ON 55 eks veld eee nemmeaes 15 22 

oe ee 2 eee ee 12 18 

BGG ivetes t0 “C00 TNGMOE: «oo 6c k ck cecccces 10 15 

SO auc tor SOR INN. 666 vate eo cenes wacexe .08 12 

BOG inetd CO EGG IMGHOR. co: 66.6 0c cere cccccewes .06 .09 
2,000 inches to 2,999 inches.............e.eeeeee .05 
8,000 inches to 5,999 inches....:......ccsecceees -04 
re ee He Bis once cae Ch i ce ke eeeeabnsae .03 


Where daily and weekly are used together there is a discount from the 
combined rate of ten per cent. 


NUMBER OF INCHES IN EACH CONTRACT. 
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| Lin, | 2ins. | 3ins, | 4 ins. | 5 ins. | 6 ins. | 8 ins. | 10ins.| 20 ins. 

One day ..... Daily | 1 2 3 4 5 6 | 10; 20 
Two days ....Daily | 2 4 6 8 10 12 16 20 

One week ....Daily | 6 12 18 24 30 3% | 48 60 | 120 

jeekly| 1 2 3 5 6| 8| 10; 2 

Two weeks ...Daily | 12 24 36 48 60 72 96 | 120) 240 
~%e 2 + 6 8 10 12 16 20 

Three weeks .Daily | 18 36 54 72 108 | 144; 180); 360 
Weekly 3 6 9 12 15 1 24 30 

One month ..Daily | 26 52 78 | 104; 130} 156; 208; 260, 520 

Weekly | + 8 12 16 20 24 32 40 80 

Two months . Daily 52 |} 104| 156 208} 260| 312| 416) 520 | 1,040 

Weekly} 8] 16| 24| 32] 40} 48] 64| 80] 160 

Three months.Daily | 78 | 156 | 234) 312| 390/| 468 | 624) 780 | 1,560 
Weekly} 13 26 39 52 65 78 | 130 

Four months .Daily | 104/ 208; 312, 416! 520/ 624 2 | 1,040 | 2,080 

Weekly! 17 34 51 68 85 | 102 | 136 | 170 | 340 

Six months ..Daily | 156 | 312 | 468 624} 780 | 936 | 1,248 | 1,560 | 3,120 

Weekly| 26 52 78 | 104/| 130| 156 | 208) 260| 520 

One year ....Daily | 312] 624] 936 | 1,248 | 1,560 | 1,872 | 2,496 | 3,120 | 6,240 

Weekly; 52} 104; 156 208} 260] 312] 416 | 520 | 1,040 























THE Astoria (Oregon) Leader uses a novel little note- 
book as an advertisement. It contains twenty-four. sheets 
of machine-finished paper, 2 by 4% inches, with light tag- 
board as covers, wire-stitched at the end. In addition to a 
little advertising on the cover for the Leader and the Owl 
Printery, the Leader’s job-printing department, appears 
this little rhyme: 


Just make a note, tear out the sheet, 
And when the last one’s gone — 

Come to the Owl and make a howl 
And get another one. 





THE Ben Franklin State is suggested as a nickname 
for the new State of Oklahoma. The Governor is an editor; 
one State senator is an old-time printer; there are three 
union printers and twenty-two country printer-editors in 
the Legislature and the Commissioner of Labor is a union 
printer. If John Macintyre doesn’t watch out, they will be 
adopting the printer’s label as the State coat-of-arms.— 
Buffalo Progress. 
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ea! Machine Compas 


BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 








The experiences of « posing hine operators, machinists 
and {users are ‘solicited |with ‘the ‘object ‘of ‘the |widest ‘possible 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods ‘of 
getting results. 


THE Rotary Composing Machine Company, New York, 
has been incorporated to manufacture apparatus for assem- 
bling type. Capital, $25,000. 


CLUTCH AND EJECToR.—C. G. writes: ‘“ When the 
ejector is drawn forward and also when retreating it rat- 
tles. I tried to find what caused it, but with no results. I 
would ask of you to let me know what causes it. (2) When 
the machine is in casting position it practically stops for a 
second and at the same time tends to throw the clutch knob 
out of action. What is the cause of that? It only does this 
at times.” Answer.— The rattling of the ejector slide may 
be because the pressure bar in the ejector guide does not 
hold the ejector blade firmly. Remove the guide and metal 
may be found between the parts. (2) If the assembling 
mechanism slows up when the machine is in action, it indi- 
cates that the main driving belt is slipping. 

GAs GOVERNOoRS.—C. G., Altoona, Pennsylvania, writes: 
“(1) I have this week taken charge of a one-machine plant. 
It is a rebuilt machine. The governor on the machine is 
connected directly to the main pipe instead of to the gas 
governor, and it is impossible to regulate the heat. Would 
you advise me to order a new governor? (2) I also found 
that the spaceband driver was notched at the top instead of 
being perfectly smooth. Could you tell me the reason why 
this was done?” Answer.— By all means order a gas- 
pressure governor for a one-machine plant. (2) The space- 
band drivers for some machines have the surface notched. 
This was done to prevent breakage of spacebands, while 
justifying, as there is a tendency for them to slide along 
the surface and be bent. 


FIBER MATRIX BUFFERS NEEDED.— H. F. G., Belleville, 
Illinois, writes: “I will have to appeal to you again for 
information, as it seems that I can not discover the cause 
of injury to matrices. Will you please tell me what causes 
the lower ear of enclosed matrix to become mashed? Every- 
thing is running all right as far as I can see. The matrices 
sometimes stick in the channel and when removed I find 
them mashed on lower ear as per enclosed sample.” 
Answer.— The damage to the matrices sent is done in the 
assembling elevator, which is perhaps of the old style. 
Fiber buffers are now furnished which protect the ears of 
the matrices when they strike the rails in the assembling 
elevator. The Chicago agency of the Linotype Company 
will send a utility assembling elevator for temporary use 
while they repair old assemblers and fit them with fiber 
buffers. 

REPLACING DAMAGED CHANNEL PARTITION.—An Indi- 
ana operator writes: “A partition in the channel entrance 
of my machine became bent and I broke it in trying to 
straighten it. Will you kindly tell me how to replace it 
with a new one? I have tried to remove the long wire 
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which holds the curved strip, but it sticks so tightly I have 
been unable to move it.” Answer.— To replace a guide in 
the channel entrance: First, detach the entrance from the 
magazine; second, drive or draw out the partition locking- 
rod and remove the partition strip; third, mark the posi- 
tion of the entrance partition plate on the entrance frame. 
Now fasten the frame in a vise and drive the plate to the 
right far enough to remove the broken guide. Replace 
guide with one having its edge crimped the same as the 
one removed, then drive the plate back in position, as the 
mark previously made will indicate. 

MetaL Dust.—H. G. R., Wellsboro, Pennsylvania, 
writes: ‘Can you tell me the cause of the trouble I am 
having? Metal dust accumulates on the face of the mold 
and especially in the grooves. Lock-up seems tight as it 
should be. It is necessary to brush out magazine every day 
in order to keep running. Can see metal particles on dis- 
tributor bar and channel entrances. What can I do to stop 
this trouble? It is very annoying to have to clean the 
magazine so often. Machine is a Model 5 Linotype.” 
Answer.— If the lock-up of the mold against the matrix 
line is correct the trouble may be due to improperly 
repaired spacebands, the sleeves being wider than they 
should be, and thus preventing the mold coming against 
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RECENT GRADUATES, LINOTYPE DEPARTMENT, INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


J. PATTON. 


the matrices, or it might be due to damaged matrices, 
which cause the same fault. Lubricate the mold-wiper 
with a paste of oil and graphite, but use it sparingly. 
POWER CONSUMPTION.—A Kentucky operator writes: 
“We have been paying $30 a month for a five horse-power 
motor in the pressroom and a one-quarter horse-power 
motor for the Linotype. Now they want $10 per month 
for the machine motor. alone. We are now driving our 
machinery with gasoline. When I protested to the man in 
charge mechanically at the power plant, he pulled out his 
little vest-pocket manual and after pretending to figure 
told me that, at meter rates of 10 cents per kilowatt, the 
motor could consume over $19 worth of electricity per 
month. I scarcely know a kilowatt from the Keeley cure, 
having had no experience with either, but I know a horse- 
power can be produced for about 20 cents worth of gaso- 
line per day, or $6 per month, which would make a cost of 
$1.50 for driving a Linotype where an engine is used for 
driving other machinery at the same time. What I want to 
know is, what is the ruling price of driving Linotype 
motors? Also kindly enlighten me about kilowatts and 
how many of them it takes per horse-power.” Answer.— 
In reference to the number of kilowatts a one-quarter 
horse-power motor for a Linotype machine would use in a 
month, will give you the figures from a report of a plant 
operating six machines for a month, running eight hours 
a day. The meter showed a consumption for January of 
8,600 kilowatts, which at the current rate in Chicago (10 
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cents per kilowatt) would cost $8.60 to run six machines. 
A kilowatt is one thousand watts; one horse-power is 
equal to 746 watts, so you can figure the relation between 
horse-power and kilowatt. 


BENT Matrices.—An Iowa operator writes: “Accepted 
a night job here two weeks ago and got up against a pretty 
tough proposition in the way of a machine, out of which 
by hard work and a lot of patience one could get a fair 
amount of matter. If there were only a few things that 
ailed it, it would not be so bad, but it is so generally run 
down that about the only way to get it in shape, to my 
notion, is to have it rebuilt. One could go to any junk 
heap and if he happened to find a mold there it would be 
in far better shape, I’ll warrant, than the one we’re work- 
ing with. Have ordered a mold and various other parts 
this week. Assembler-chute rails were so worn that buffer 
strips extended an eighth of an inch beyond them. The 
other operator (a woman) had had some trouble with the 
assembler and consequently matrices would fall out as the 
line was being elevated. I remedied this trouble by mak- 
ing some others from a thin strip of steel. Have not the 
time to tell you all about the machine, but wish to get 
some information from you regarding the distribution of 
matrices. The machine just “chews” up the matrices — 





CULHANE. 


ALFRED PATTON. Cc. W. 


has been for two years, I am informed. Have put a new 
lift and arm on distributor box and have ordered a new 
bar and rails for same. But I do not think that this will 
remedy our trouble. Some time ago (before I came) they 
put in one new (front) distributor screw, leaving two 
others on that are somewhat worn. One of these (the 
upper) is quite badly worn at the end near the distributor 
box. I enclose a matrix that has been bent and would like 
to know whether two new screws would help matters any. 
The foundation for the machine is quite shaky and this 
also gives us trouble in the distribution. Wish you would 
advise me regarding these matters at your earliest possible 
convenience, and make any other suggestions that may be 
of help to me.” Answer.— The damaged matrix does not 
indicate trouble in the distributor box. The bent com- 
binations and the direction in which the matrix is bent 
indicates that the alignment between the first and the sec- 
ond elevators is imperfect. The distributor screws, when 
the point of the thread is worn, may cause damage to thin 
matrices, but not serious damage to thick ones like the 
one sent. If the screws are badly worn they should be 
replaced. This requires care and judgment. If you order 
a back screw you should also have a new lift cam, for if 
this cam is worn it will cause damage to the matrices also, 
because the matrices do not lift in time with the screws. 
When you replace the rails in the box, the distributor bar 
may need readjusting. This you may determine by placing 
one matrix in the box and turning the screws until it has 
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advanced to the highest part of the rails; then there should 
be a slight clearance between the top of the matrix and the 
brass strip in the bar. If you find it wrong, adjust the bar. 
You must be certain that the box is to its full height. Do 
not make a change of any part until you are sure it is 
necessary; this will save you much trouble. 


LINE-DELIVERY CARRIAGE TROUBLE.— W. H., Austin, 
Texas, writes: “‘ When a line within two or three points 
of the measure being set or, for instance, a line full enough 
to cast with only one spaceband in it, and ending with a 
thin matrix —a period, hyphen, ‘1,’ etc.— the last matrix 
does not go down between the vise jaws with the other 
matrices, but remains in such a position that the ear next 
to the mold is damaged. Please give the cause and a rem- 
edy for this trouble.” Answer.— There are a number of 
causes which may lead to damage of the lower ears of the 
last matrix in a line by the mold. Supposing that you have 
set your assembler correctly, i. e., a thin space less than 
the length of the line, we have then the following causes: 
(1) The back jaw of the first elevator may be sprung, not 
giving proper support to the last few matrices in a line, 
the pawl in the jaw can not then hold the last matrix in 
place. (2) The pawls may be worn thin, or have lost their 
tension, permitting the last matrix to slip out; it will be 
held upward, if it strikes the right-hand jaw, and will be 
damaged by the mold when it advances. (3) If the line- 
delivery carriage moves too rapidly to the left, the impact 
with the stop-screw will cause a rebound which places the 
last matrix outside of the pawls in the jaws and it strikes 
against the right vise jaw in descending, is held upward 
and its ear is damaged by the mold when it advances. (4) 
If the long finger of the line-delivery carriage is not 
straight it may cause the last matrix to be moved outside 
of the jaw pawls, and be damaged as described. (5) The 
line-delivery carriage may not be adjusted so as to deliver 
the last matrix inside the pawls. (6) If the elevator 
descends before the last matrix of the line is fully inside 
the elevator jaw pawls, it will be damaged. To test the 
adjustments which may produce the trouble, proceed as 
follows: Push back the controlling lever; allow the line- 
delivery carriage to move full distance to the left. Meas- 
ure the distance from the outside edge of the elevator jaw 
to the inside edge of the short finger of the line-delivery 
carriage; this distance should be 13-32 of an inch. If you 
find it greater or less, adjust by the set-screw against which 
the carriage stops; if it is the old style, with air-cushion 
above the keyboard, you will have to make this adjustment 
by the thickness of the leather washer on the piston rod. 
While the carriage is yet in the jaws, and being properly 
adjusted as to its stroke to the left, note how far the deliv- 
ery-carriage roller pushes the stopping pawl from the stop 
lever (this condition may be noted by looking down from 
above the last cam in the rear of the machine). If it is 
found that the pawl clears the stop lever more than 1-64 
of an inch, it should be corrected by means of the screw 
between the plate and the pawl (by turning the screw in, 
the clearance is diminished) ; then tighten the screw on the 
outside of the plate. Before this change is made you should 
see that the distance from the right edge of the pawl to the 
right edge of the cam is 15-16 of an inch. 


FAULTY JUSTIFICATION.— J. P. M., Richmond, Virginia, 
writes: “Can you tell me how I can remedy these trou- 
bles: (1) My main difficulty is on one of the machines, on 
a twenty-six em line, with thirteen spacebands, and two 
and one-half or three picas short in the assembler box of 
being a full line, on the first justification it does not justify 
enough; as the justification block lowers, the spacebands 
drop loose, then on the second justification, it drives them 
higher and the line casts, but is not justified enough, as it 
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allows metal (hair-lines) between the matrices; yet I have 
the pump stop so that it won’t cast on a line that it really 
ought to under normal conditions. Can the eccentric on 
left hand of vise have anything to do with it? The face 
doesn’t hang over the end of slug; neither is there a 
shoulder. I watched the roller on justification lever and it 
didn’t go full depth of cavity in cam; the spacebands would 
drop loose just the same; strengthened lever springs two 
holes on first lever and one on second justification spring; 
didn’t help it much if any; saw that bushings.and studs 
were tight, and there were no loose screws, and that mold 
wiper was in place; changed the eccentric, so that disk 
comes forward as far as it can and jaws don’t hold line too 
tight — with no better result. The machine has been run- 
ning this way some time, and has made the matrices so 
that they show hair-lines on the other machines, which jus- 
tify correctly. (2) Another trouble is, on one of the 
machines, just as disk is stopping ready to eject slug, it 
gives a bang. It doesn’t occur every time, and does not 
appear to be doing any harm, but I would rather be rid of 
it.” Answer.—If the spacebands do not justify the line it 
may be due to some obstruction to the spreading of the line 
or the movement of the spacebands. With old machines 
it will frequently be found that nicks or bruises in the first 
elevator jaws will prevent long lines spreading. The 
squirts will always be on the left-hand end of the lines. 
Improperly repaired spacebands will also bind and cause 
the trouble. Test spacebands one by one by hand in the 
elevator jaws. (2) Your trouble with the mold disk mak- 
ing a loud noise as it comes forward to eject the slug is 
caused by the disk not stopping in position to allow the 
mold-disk bushings to go on to the locking studs without 
interference. This may be caused by the free rotation of 
the mold disk being interfered with in some way. You can 
readily determine that by sliding the mold-turning pinion 
forward and noticing whether the disk revolves freely on 
its stud. If it does not turn freely and there is no metal 
binding between the mold disk and the ejector guide, or 
between the back trimming-knife and the mold disk, it may 
be that the mold-disk stud is dry. See that the brake on 
the mold-turning shaft is not too tight. If the disk turns 
too freely, the same trouble will be caused. In this case 
the mold disk will travel too far before it stops to go for- 
ward on the locking studs. Then the plate on the mold- 
turning cam should be brought closer toward the square 
block on the pinion, or if the square block is badly worn it 
must be patched. The mold-turning brake should be only 
snug enough to take up lost motion. 


RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 

Multiple-magazine Linotype.— J. B. Bell, Wilmington, 
Delaware. Filed May 4, 1907. Issued February 18, 1908. 
No. 879,239. 

Duplex Rail for Linotypes.— C. A. Albrecht, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Filed November 27, 1907. Issued February 25, 
1908. No. 880,264. 

Assembler for Typesetting Machine—E. Terrell, 
Columbus, Ohio, assignor to E. V. Ganbier, trustee. Filed 
March 13, 1905. Issued February 25, 1908. No. 880,341. 

Linotype Assembler Slide Brake—R. F. Wilson, 
Albany, New York. Filed November 21, 1907. Issued 
February 25, 1908. No. 880,346. 

Linotype Mold.— D. Petri-Palmedo, Hoboken, New Jer- 
sey, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New 
York. Filed July 27, 1906. Issued March 10, 1908. No. 
881,716. 





THERE are so many ways that money and time can be 
lost in a printing-office, that it seems almost impossible to 
find where it will ever end.— Press and Type. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and 
experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this de- 
partment. Our technical research laboratory is prepared to inves- 
tigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service 
address The Inland Printer Company. 


Use Dry PLATES ABSOLUTELY Dry.— We know that dry 
plates should be kept in a dry place and that a nonhalation 
backing is always necessary to get the best results in 
processwork, but here comes Mr. Archer Clarke, in 
Penrose’s Process Annual, who not only heats the dry plate 
to drive out any possibility of moisture, but heats it as hot 
as he can handle it before exposing it in the camera, with 
the result of increased sensitiveness of the plate. His sug- 
gestion is a practical one that should be taken advantage 
of. Now that we know that heat gives rapidity it is evi- 
dent that cold plates work slowly, therefore, users of dry 
plates for colorwork should see to it that darkroom and 
studio are kept heated to as high a temperature as prac- 
ticable. 

TROUBLE IN STRIPPING FILMs.—P. E. Hambaugh, 
Springfield, Illinois: “I wish to enclose you the formula 
we are using so as to give you a greater opportunity of 
locating our difficulties. We are unable to make a splice or 
any insertion without great shrinkage, also the films when 
once rolled under or allowed to fold over on themselves, 
stick firmly together and it is impossible to separate them 
under water or in any manner. The films are also brittle, 
tearing very easily, and necessitate our stripping to be done 
with paper. Our formula is as follows: 


PUTS RIDING LOD MOE CONE) ooo. o oo -5.0 wines 60:56 0510 6 are boot 25 

Guncotton (soluble) 

Castor oil 
The rubber solution: To make a five-pound bottle of 
rubber we use one-quarter pound of Beck’s rubber and the 
balance benzine. We have been using a soluble cotton 
made in St. Louis. We trust you will be able to locate our 
trouble as it is a great annoyance and expense to us.” 
Answer.— The trouble is, both of the solutions you are 
using are too thick. One-quarter pound of Beck’s rubber 
should make one and three-quarter gallons of solution, so 
you can understand how much too thick your rubber solu- 
tion is. If you can not get good quality benzine then use 
benzole. The rule in making stripping collodion is to use 
between five and ten grains of guncotton to the ounce of 
alcohol and ether. You are using nineteen grains to the 
ounce. If you will dilute your collodion to twice its bulk 
with equal parts of ether and alcohol you will find it to 
work well. To the fifty ounces of stripping collodion that 
you make you should use but 150 minims of castor oil, or 
one-half the quantity you now use. 

SPECIFIC FOR BICHROMATE PoIsoNING.— “ Photoengra- 
ver’s Union No. 1,” writes: ‘I have been a great sufferer 
with bichromate poisoning. In October, 1904, and Decem- 
ber, 1905, you printed ointments for relieving the terrible 
irritation these sores cause. I had them made up at a drug 


store and they were of so much service to me that I 
want to know if you would not print them again for the 
benefit of workers with bichromate everywhere? Our 
Annual prints the formulas as follows: For bichromate 
poisoning use nitrate of mercury ointment. In the phar- 
macopezia it is ‘ Unguentum Hydrargii Nitratis,’ the pre- 
scription being as follows: 

Nitrate of mercury. 

Nitric acid 

Prepared lard 

Olive oil 
To prepare this ointment, dissolve the mercury in the nitric 
acid. By the aid of gentle heat, melt the lard in the olive 
oil in a vessel standing in hot water. Bring the water in 
the outer vessel to a boil, and after heating the mercury 
solution to the boiling point, pour the latter into the oil, 
stirring all the while with a glass rod. If the mixture does 
not froth up at once, increase the heat until it does, and 
then stir until cold. To allay irritation use: 

Alcohol 

Glycerin 

Carbolic acid (pure) 

AN IMPROVEMENT IN Levy SCREENS.— These famous 
screens are now made with an aluminum rim fixed to the 
edge of the screen and completely enclosing the sealed 
edges without overlapping them so that the full size of the 
screen is retained and the thickness of the screen is not 
increased. It prevents the silver from creeping between 
the glasses and retards the danger of their becoming 
unsealed. 

THE BoycE ETCHING MACHINE.— Still another etching 
machine has been sent in for notice. The principle of the 
machine is very much the same as the multiple etching 
machine shown last month. The brushes move back and 
forth over the plate, only these brushes have a zigzag 
movement as well. All the overhead mechanism is done 





THE BOYCE AUTOMATIC ETCHING MACHINE. 


away with. This makes the ninth etching machine that 
has been noticed in this department since April of last 
year. That the question of an etching machine is a live 
one is evident from the number of inquiries that come 
wanting an opinion as to which is the best one. This is a 
question that can only be answered later, when the fittest 
will have survived. 


To START RIGHT AT COLOR REPRODUCTION.— “Amateur,” 
Seattle, Washington, writes: “I am an old-time photo- 
engraver who wants to take up three and four color work. 
I have been studying your description of the methods used 
in Amstutz’ book on ‘ Photoengraving,’ and have the princi- 
ples of the methods well understood.. What I want to know 
now is which of the several methods should I take up? I 
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want to be on the right track and not waste time and 
money by wandering off in the wrong direction. Would 
you advise me to take up the direct or the indirect method 
and should I use collodion emulsion or dry plates”? 
Answer.— You understand, of course, that the indirect 
method requires nine operations and the direct method but 
three, therefore the latter is the time and money saver. 
Dry plates are so much cheaper than collodion emulsion 
that there is great economy in using the dry plates. The 
economic methods are the ones to be recommended, for they 
are capable of giving results equal to the more round- 
about and expensive processes. Those making color plates 
are about equally divided in the use of the rival methods. 
The men who are longest at color-plate making still stick to 
the indirect method which was the one they first learned, 
while the newer men at the business do equally good work 
by the direct method. As to collodion emulsion, it promises 
well at times, but the firms turning out the greatest 
amount of colorwork use dry plates. 


To FIND THE SCREEN DISTANCE FOR HALF-TONE.— 
“ Professor,” Boston College, Boston, Massachusetts, asks: 
“Tn studying the modern method of engraving, known as 
half-tone, I find that the distance of the screen from the 
dry plate must bear a certain relation to the distance of 
the lens from the illustration to be engraved in half-tone. 
The mathematical calculations required are almost as 
intricate as those in astronomy. What I marvel at is, how 
do engravers master them? Are they guided by tables and 
where can I obtain one?” Answer.— You know the old 
story, Professor, of the gentleman fisherman who had the 
most improved rod and artificial flies, but the boy with the 
fishing pole, line and angle-worms took more fish out of the 
same stream than he did. All the mathematical calcula- 
tions you inquire about have been made and are at hand, 
but it is the half-tone operator with the trial and error, or 
rule-of-thumb methods, who makes all the fine half-tones 
you see printed. They are like that insect, Professor, that 
“has no wings at all but gets there just the same.” This 
whole matter has been thoroughly investigated by Mr. N. 
S. Amstutz, of The Inland Printer Research Department, 
and his conclusions will be found in “Amstutz’ Hand-Book 
of Photo-Engraving,” which can be had from The Inland 
Printer Company or the nearest dealer in technical books. 
Mr. Amstutz devotes nearly fifty pages of his book to this 
subject of the formation of the half-tone dot. He presents 
a simple table on page 164 of his book which tells the 
whole story, and if photoengravers would but study it there 
would be few failures in half-tone negative making. 


BLocks FOR PROVING CoLoR PLATES.— “ Color-plate 
maker,” New York, asks: “ Probably you can help me out 
of a difficulty. In proving my color blocks I first mount 
them on wood. Now this gives no end of trouble, for the 
proving is done on Colt’s Armory presses and either 
inequalities in the wood or the copper show up so strongly 
in the first proof that the pressman is obliged to underlay 
each block thoroughly, which takes time. I have thought 
of those grooved iron blocks with fasteners for the plates, 
but my etchings are on sixteen-gauge copper and the 
groove in the block would not support the plate but show in 
the proving. These blocks might be employed providing a 
steel plate was used under the copper to bridge over the 
grooves, but how to fasten the copper plate to the steel is 
the question, unless it was soldered there in some way. I 
am sure others of your readers would be interested in a 
solution of this problem.” Answer.— Here is an easy way 
out of your difficulty: Have your sixteen-gauge copper 
plates beveled, then get a set of Dittman patent register 
hooks with the hook portion made to clamp the sixteen- 
gauge zinc. These hooks are made exact to the American 


point system so that you can use with them solid iron 
sectional blocks, also made to the point system, and thus 
support the copper plates at every point. The whole are 
locked up in a chase and can, changing the position of the 
Dittman hooks, be brought to fit any possible shape or size 
of copper plate. Write to the F. Wesel anufacturing 
Company, who will supply you with the outfit you require. 


“THE NEW METAL.”— You can always count on a 
Frenchman to do the unexpected thing. For example here 
is the editor of Le Procede, M. Henri Calmels, who is doing 
for processwork in France what Mr. William Gamble is 





DRAWN DIRECT ON THE NEW METAL. 


doing in a larger way in Great Britain, inventing a new 
metal to engrave upon. The entire December number of 
his publication is devoted to a description of his invention, 
which consists of sheets of polished zinc which carry on 
their surface lines or dots of copper. On these zinc plates 
designs are drawn, transferred or obtained by photog- 
raphy. After powdering the design and placing it in the 
etching bath, the weak nitric acid does not attack either 
the design or the lines or dots in copper, so they stand in 
relief during the first bite and have to be rolled up and be 
protected on the sides for the second bite. The writer tried 
this idea in 1881, but gave it up because the zinc and copper 
made such a powerful galvanic couple that the strongest 
action of the etching bath was at the edges of the copper 
dots, so the idea was abandoned. Why Mr. Calmels does 
not take a piece of Gillot paper, corresponding to the Ross 
scratch board in this country, and make his design on it, or 
why he does not get his design on metal and lay a Ben Day 
tint over it, is a question. He deserves much credit for the 
energy he is putting into the introduction of his new metal, 
an energy which would be wasted in this country. 
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A NOTEWORTHY BOOK. 


UITE accidentally we came across a book of 

notable purpose and excellence, “ Printers and 

Printing in Providence” (R. I.), “ prepared 

by a committee of Providence Typographical 

Union No. 33, as a souvenir of the fiftieth 

anniversary of its institution,” 212 + xeviii 

pages, octavo, buckram, illustrated. Of the purpose of the 
book: its projectors have erected a monument more endur- 
ing than marble or metal, and more effective, because this 
book will be preserved in libraries as long as libraries are 
required; and because Union No. 33, and its members, and 








‘* SHAKESPEARE’S HEAD.” 


Providence Gazette, 1772-1793. 


the employing printers of Providence, and the Providence 
newspapers are here vividly pictured with their histories 
in a manner that can not fail to interest people of this time 
and future times. How much worthier a method of cele- 
brating an anniversary than the customary banquet, picnic, 
clam-bake, which commemorate nothing except the unimagi- 
native characters of their projectors. This Providence 
union has set an example to all printers, which will, if fol- 
lowed, rescue the annals of printing and of printers from 








ABBOTT ‘ STILL’ HOUSE.” 
Providence Gazette, 1812-1825; H. H. Brown, 1856-1863. 


the extraordinary and (considering the nature of our craft) 
inexcusable obscurity which now envelops them. The man 
who suggested this method of commemoration is a man we 
would like to know, and he is to be congratulated on having 


behind him a body of men and women sensible enough to 
adopt the suggestion in a complete and dignified manner. 

A committee was appointed in December, 1903, to pre- 
pare for the observance of the semi-centennial anniversary, 
and the services of many competent local authorities were 
énlisted in making researches and collecting data. It was 
decided to issue the book by subscription, and one thousand 
certificates of $2 each were authorized for issue. When 
$200 had been raised the contract for printing was made. 
The names of the subscribers in advance of publication are 
printed and number 430. We take it that one thousand 
copies were printed, and that books are still available. 
This list of subscribers contains the name of only one mer- 
chant in printers’ supplies, and this writer happens to know 
that that subscription was unsolicited. Eleven unions sub- 
scribed and a few libraries. The subscribers appear to be 
mainly members of No. 33 in Providence or former mem- 
bers in other cities. There are no advertisements. Hence 
we repeat this undertaking is dignified, self-reliant, and 
free from all the objectionable soliciting which has made 
union souvenirs smell rankly in the printing world. The 
names of all concerned in editing and illustrating and 
manufacturing this book are printed on the reverse of the 
title, but it is interesting to note that the names of such 
firms as are in the list do not appear in the list of sub- 
scribers. All organizations that have the souvenir habit 
may well take a lesson from the book. 

The literary contents and illustrations are admirable 
and interesting. We use these words with no perfunctory 











““THE COFFEB HOUSE.” 


Providence Gazette, 1793-1812; Rhode Island American, 1813-1826; 
Providence Journal, 1820-1823. 


meaning, as this work would do credit to any learnéd body 
and will be valued by anybody who is interested in printing 
and journalism, quite apart from any local interest in 
Providence. There is a general history of printing in 
Providence from 1638 to recent times, followed by chapters 
on Providence newspapers before 1800, Democratic news- 
papers in Providence, the Labor Press, histories of all the 
newspapers and book and job printing-offices, a history of 
No. 33, with pictures of its notable members from 1857, 
and reminiscences by various members. 

Ninety-six pages are occupied with short biographies in 
solid six-point of past and present members, alphabetically 
arranged. The third biography is of a former member, 
Arunah Shepherdson Abell, who was one of the founders 
of the Public Ledger of Philadelphia and the founder and 
lifelong owner of the Baltimore Sun. Many other mem- 
bers advanced in the business to prominent positions, and 
are on record here quite democratically with those who did 
their duty meritoriously as more or less humble “ jours.,” 
and are now by this book rescued from oblivion. Last but 
not least is a list of Civil War veterans who were members 
of No. 33, and did their good part in preserving a greater 
Union. 

There is not.a true printer who reads English in any 
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“HE GRANITE BUILDING.” 
Providence Journal, 1824-1833; center of printing industry in 1827. 


part of the world who will not find this book instructive 
and entertaining. No printer’s library ‘can be complete 
without it. We have observed a great deal of good literary 
talent among jour.-printers; let us conclude with the hope 
that other organizations will utilize this talent to preserve 
and commemorate local history and events. 

The illustrations herewith are shown by the courtesy of 
the souvenir committee. 





BE QUALIFIED PRINTERS FIRST. 

Speaking at the opening meeting of the typography 
classes at the Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts, Lon- 
don, S. E., Mr. George E. Hart said there was one thing 
he had noticed and with a very great deal of regret, that 
was the desire, among a large number of students and 
apprentices and other young people he had come across in 
the printing trade, of shirking rather the practical and 
theoretical study of the printing craft; the rush at the 
present day seeming all for the Linotype. Higher wages, 
he supposed, had induced them to do so. It was very much 
to be deplored if students and apprentices missed the prac- 
tical instruction in printing for the Linotype, because one 
must always bear in mind that the man on the Linotype 
machine, according to the rules of the London Society of 
Compositors, was not necessarily bound to be a practical 
printer at all, as he was not permitted to do practical work 
and work the Linotype machine at the same time. Further 
than that, it must also be borne in mind that the Lino- 
type was a modern invention, something quite new in the 
printing-office to-day. In future developments, maybe, 
some enterprising business school might choose to put down 
twenty or thirty Linotypes, and thus find some occupation 
for many of those students who went to similar schools to 
get a higher commercial education, and who, by studying 
the Linotype along with their advanced commercial educa- 
tion, might become competitive Linotype operators. That 
was a possible development that not only the student in the 
technical schools but the compositor should remember.— 
The British Printer. 





THE I. T. U. Commission on Supplemental Trade Edu- 
cation report a steady flow of inquiry regarding the Course 
in Printing. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing 
and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items 
for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the 
month. 

THe M. Widtman Printing Company, of Utica, New 
York, announce by means of a neat circular their removal 
to new and more commodious quarters at 10 Pearl street, 
that city. 

INFORMATION is requested as to the whereabouts of Mr. 
George H. Harris. Any one knowing his present address 
will confer a favor by notifying Miss Inez Harris, 3801 
East Union street, Seattle, Washington. 

THE Brett Lithographing Company, at 409 to 415 Pearl 
street, New York, announce that they will remove about 
April 2 to their new factory, 605-613 West One Hundred 
and Twenty-ninth street, near Broadway. 

THE firm of B. Frank Brown Company, of Peoria, Illi- 
nois, has been succeeded by the Brown-Williams Printing 
Company. Mr. F. W. Williams, the new member of the 
concern, and who has been a resident of Peoria for twenty 
years, will have charge of the accounts. 

THE Wire Loop Manufacturing Company, 75 Shelby 
street, Detroit, Michigan, have found it necessary in order 
to meet the increasing demand for their wire-loop hangers, 
to make a very substantial enlargement of their plant. In 
addition to the well-known adjustable loop, this firm now 
furnish the hangers to fit books ranging from three-quar- 
ters to two inches thick. 


JOHN MACINTYRE, for several years secretary of the 
United Typothete, is now located at Chicago, having 
accepted the position of vice-president and general man- 
ager of A. R. Barnes & Co. Mr. MacIntyre will not 
tender his resignation as secretary until the convention 
meets in September next, the work of the office being con- 
ducted in the meantime by the assistant secretary, Franklin 
W. Heath. 

THE copartnership existing between J. F. Bushe and 
George A. Fiske under the title of New York Bond & 
Ticket Company, doing business at 161 Washington street, 
New York, has been dissolved by mutual consent, and with- 
out liabilities. The company has conducted a successful 
business for about:ten years, its specialty being the produc- 
tion of railway tickets, revenue stamps, stock certificates 
and fiduciary printing. 

THE 1907-1908 edition of “ Kastor’s Newspaper and 
Magazine Directory ” is an extremely handy volume of 587 
pages, containing circulation figures of the principal pub- 
lications of the country. Great care seems to have been 
taken in the preparation of this book, and it reflects credit 
upon the printing department of the publishers, Messrs. 
H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising Company, Laclede build- 
ing, St. Louis, Missouri. 











THE well-known and excellent Caxton Magazine has 
changed owners. In the issue dated January 31, Mr. G. 
D. Smith announces “ that I have taken over from Mr. F. 
W. Bridges the copyrights and business of the Caxton 
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Magazine and British Stationer, the Modern Lithographer, 
and the “ Printers and Stationers’ Year Book and Diary.” 
Mr. Smith, who is joint organizing manager of the Print- 
ing Trades Exhibition, promises to spare no exertions to 
increase the popularity and influence of his recently 
acquired publications. 


THE Corbitt Railway Printing Company, of Chicago, 
has issued an attractive calendar for the National Lines of 
Mexico. It contains reproductions in three-color half-tone 
of six drawings by Mr. Cecil Grylls depicting characteristic 
Mexican types. The borders of the calendar are decorated 
with suitable pen-and-ink drawings in a gray tone, the 
whole forming a very pleasing effect. Copies may be had 
by applying to any of the officers of Las Lineas Nacionales 
de Mexico, otherwise “ National Lines of Mexico,” in Chi- 
cago, New York, etc. 


THE “B. C. Co. Budget ” is an artistic and very com- 
prehensive little publication issued “ now and then ”’ by the 
engraving house of Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago, New 
York and St. Louis, designed principally to illustrate the 
quality of the engravings turned out by this house in the 
regular course of business. The “ Budget” is printed for 
the information and pleasure of those interested in fine 
commercial engraving, and the publishers will be very glad 
to hear from any one included in this classification. The 
booklet contains many notable examples of fine half-tone 
engraving. 


THE Pearre E. Crowl Company and the Advertising and 
Art Press, of Baltimore, Maryland, have joined forces 
under the corporate name of the Lowenthal-Wolf Company. 
The entire building at the northeast corner of Charles and 
Lombard streets will be occupied by the new concern. The 
additional machinery which has been installed, and the 


large and complete stock of blank-books and commercial 
stationery carried by this company, make it one of the most 
important printing establishments south of New York. 
There will be no change in the operating force, and no con- 
fusion will occur in duplicating orders previously given * 
either of the individual companies now combined. 


“‘ SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS ” is the title of a handsome book- 
let of sixty pages issued by the Simonds Manufacturing 
Company of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, to commemorate 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the manufacture of edged 
tools by Abel Simonds, the founder of the immense concern 
bearing his name. The book is 11 by 8 inches in size, with 
board cover lettered in black and gold, and has the mono- 
gram of the company embossed in red and gold. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated by engravings of the Simonds concern 
from the earliest days of the business, and contains por- 
traits of the officers and employees who have been identi- 
fied with the progress of the house. The body of the book 
is printed on heavy coated paper, and the entire work bears 
evidence of careful handling. The designing and printing 
was done by the University Press, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made that the Universal Automatic 
Type-Casting Machine Company will move to their new 
building about April 15. The new location is at the corner 
of Carroll avenue and Sheldon street, where every facility 
will be had for the rapid construction of their machines. 
In addition to a very much greater floor space, new 
machinery and an increased mechanical force they will 
have the advantage of all work being done under one roof 
instead of two as now. All punches will be engraved and 
cut, matrices driven and completed, and every part of the 
machine completed and erected under the personal direc- 
tion of the most experienced men. During the months of 
April and May the machine will be on exhibition in New 
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York City under direction of competent men. This is to 
meet the demands from the City of New York and vicinity 
to see the machine in operation. Every feature claimed 
for the machine will be proven to all those who care to “ be 
shown.” The exact location is not known, but if those 
interested will address the company full information will 
be sent them. 


J. J. LITTLE & Co. have entered into a partnership 
with Edwin Ives & Son under the name of J. J. Little & 
Ives Co. The firm is housed in the handsome new J. J. 
Little building at 425-435 East Twenty-fourth street, New 
York city. The titular head of the firm — Mr. J. J. Little 
—jis probably the best-known printer in the country. He 
was a leading light in the United Typothete for a number 
of years, representing it in the conferences that resulted in 
the nine-hour agreement at Syracuse, New York, in 1898. 
He refused to join in the opposition to the eight-hour 
workday and has been active in advancing the interests of 
the Printers’ League of America. Mr. Little’s activity in 
affairs has not been confined to trade matters, as he served 
in Congress as Representative of one of the New York dis- 
tricts, a distinction not enjoyed by any other purely com- 
mercial printer. 


“A PRINTER is a ‘ queer duck.’ He goes to a blacksmith 
shop when he wants to join a chase. He does not go to a 
marshal when he locks up his form. He goes to press 
without the girlk He makes his own furniture. The 
banker has no use for his quoins and the lawyer could not 
bring his cases to court. He has steel rules and rusty 
sticks and a pi makes his devil swear. The doctor can not 
help him when he gets out of sorts. His shooting-stick 
would not harm a berated subscriber. His single wrapper 
would not attract attention at the front door, and his files 
acquire value with age. His galleys will not float and his 
rollers are made of molasses. The dead matter in the 
office never smells bad. He minds his p’s and q’s better 
than any one else.” That is copied from the handsome 
menu used at the eighth annual banquet of the Baker 
Printing Company, of Newark, New Jersey. As this com- 
pany is endeavoring to solve the labor problem by the 
distribution of stock ‘among its employees, those attending 
the festivities were officially designated as “ employee- 
stockholders.” 


Messrs. Woop & NATHAN COMPANY, 1 Madison avenue, 
New York, have just put on the market their new automatic 
ingot furnace for recasting slug and type metal into ingots. 
The furnace consists of the usual body and pot. Beneath 
the pot, however, is a new form of gas burner which is more 
economical. In the pot there is a mixing device for stirring 
the metal and working all of its impurities to the top. 
Instead of being ladled out of the top of the pot, as is usual, 
where all impurities float, the metal is run out automat- 
ically from the bottom of the pot, into a series of molds 
which rotate about the furnace, and beneath the spout. 
These molds move in a trough of water, and so soon as the 
ingots cast are cool, may be quickly emptied by hand and 
replaced for the next succeeding operation. The capacity 
of the pot is one thousand one hundred pounds. Surround- 
ing its upper part is a funnel-like magazine which feeds it. 
This enables the furnace to start and run with a larger 
quantity- of material than is possible by the old method. 
Ingots of absolutely clean metal, properly mixed, may 
therefore be quickly made without the use of skilled help. 


THE career of Mr. Stillings as United States Public 
Printer was a stormy one. Inheriting a labor dispute, it 
was handled in such a manner as to provoke criticism and 
make good copy for the newspapers. Then he endeavored 
to reorganize the office and ascertain costs. In the average 
office such a move amounts to a revolution in methods, and 
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it was a gigantic undertaking in a shop employing four 
thousand persons. As is usually the case when the real 
cost is uncovered, there were some surprises. In this mat- 
ter Mr. Stillings was following in the footsteps of the most 
progressive printers. But those who were installing the 
system got a thorough insight into the workings of the 
office, and through the medium of selling companies, 
entered in competition to supply material, which was a 
deviation from the general practice. Even if the prices 
were right these methods were deemed off color. This and 
the increased cost of work shown on the surface caused an 
outcry, and Mr. Stillings was suspended pending an investi- 
gation. While under fire he tendered his resignation, which 
must have been as surprising as it was disappointing to 
his friends. There are several avowed candidates for the 
position of public printer, but at this writing the President 
has not intimated who will be the lucky man. 


In publicly commenting on a decision under which 
unionists were punished though admittedly merely “ con- 
structively ” guilty, President Murphy, of New York Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 6, was reported as saying, “ In future 
labor must look to politics as a means of bettering its con- 
dition.” Hitherto the Socialists in “ Big Six” have been 
regarded as “amoosing cusses” but a rather negligible 
quantity. They had sufficient enterprise to seize on this 
expression in favor of political action by the conservative 
Mr. Murphy and make it the basis of a demand that the 
machinery of the typographical union — local and interna- 
tional — be used to propagate socialism “before the last 
remnant of our rights is taken from us by one or the other 
of the courts, and we rendered unable to make even a 
slight objection to the harshest rulings that their biased 
judgment may foist upon us.” The petition containing 
those sentiments was signed by an astonishingly large 
number of members, and while it is not supposed the 
typographical union will rush into the arms of the Socialist 
party, many believe this to be the first gun fired in the real 
battle for control which will be waged as fiercely in the 
‘typographical union as in other labor organizations. The 
adverse judicial decisions have stimulated socialistic propa- 
ganda, but that will doubtless simmer down as the real 
effects of the rulings are better understood. 


THE March meeting of the Ben Franklin Club of Chicago 
was. what the political reporter would call rousing and 
enthusiastic. After the tables had been cleared and cigars 
passed round President W. J. Hartman added to the happy 
féeling that pervaded the room by making a progress report. 
Before calling on Secretary Legg to make his monthly 
statement, Mr. Hartman declared that the Franklin Club 
was the largest organization of employing printers in the 
country. Secretary Legg corroborated this statement by 
reporting a membership of 191, representing firms capital- 
ized by commercial agencies at $4,787,750. The plants 
operate 606 cylinders, 814 platen, six Harris and eight web 
presses. There are also seven monotypes and thirty-seven 
Linotypes operated by members who do not have press- 
‘rooms. The principal address of the evening was made by 
Mr. Morrell, of the Sheldon Correspondence School, who 
spoke eloquently and convincingly on character and char- 
acter-building, and the especial need of those elements in 
salesmanship. The speech of Mr. H. A. Ellick as chair- 
man of the committee on costs, though a plain business 
talk, was so replete with interesting facts anent one of the 


“ follies of the trade that it divided honors with Mr. Mor- 


rell’s more finished address. What Mr. Ellick lacked in 
ornateness was more than compensated for in the thought- 
begetting character of the matter he presented. In the 
course of his talk, speaking for the committee, he said: 
“ From the letters received by the committee and from con- 
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siderable investigation we have determined that composi- 
tion in Chicago at the present time is costing from $1 to $2 
per hour, and furthermore that under no circumstances 
can composition be produced at less than $1 per hour. The 
cost committee is ready and willing at any time to go into 
any office to prove these assertions. While on the 
subject of cost, this committee wishes to give a little history 
of a printing concern in the West, and which is given with 
the full approval of the manager and owner of the com- 
pany. For years this company had lost money (as much 
as $15,000 in a year) probably because of its selling com- 
position at 40 to 60 cents an hour, and presswork at $1 a 
thousand. After installing a cost system it found that 
composition cost more than $1 per hour and presswork 
$1.30 per hour. On account of the new basis for estimating 
the firm lost some business, among which was one account 
that paid it $3,000 a month. This forced it to look up other 
customers, and those, of course, who would pay a price 
that would give a profit, or cost at least. In this it suc- 
ceeded so well that at the end of the first six months the 
sales were larger than before the cost system was installed 
and showed a net profit of ten per cent on the gross sales, 
at that time $250,000. Since then the business (even at 
increased cost) has increased $50,000 each year until last 
year, when it reached $400,000 —and a net profit of 
$40,000. Different from other printers who make claims 
of certain profits and have nothing to show for them, this 
concern each year takes the amount of the earnings out of 
the business and buys interest-bearing bonds. How would 
you like to be in the same position? Our advice is, put in 
a cost system and at least find out what your production is 
costing you. There are very few men who will sell an 
article for less than cost if they know what the cost 
is.’ There were short impromptu addresses by Messrs. 
Bersbach, Ball, Ruggles and other members and visitors, 
all of whom congratulated the club on its success, and one 
specially urged the members to keep an eye on the effect of 
the postal regulations on the trade. 





MY OWN WORK. 


Let me but do my work from day to day 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market-place or tranquil room ; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
“This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 
Of all who live, I am the only one by whom 
The work can best be done in the right way.” 


Then shall I see it not too great, nor small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest 
Because I know for me my work is best.—Henry Van Dyke. 





BELATED ECHOES. 


The first evening that the new building was open for 
public inspection, an usher was showing a large party 
through the edifice. In some way a gentleman evidently 
slightly under the influence of the stuff that makes men 
vile, became attached to the party and was an interested 
listener to all the usher’s explanations. In the course of 
their travels the usher and his party reached the safe- 
deposit department, where the guide explained the work- 
ings of the mechanism of the great door, closing his 
remarks with the statement that the clocks would run 
seventy-two hours without winding. 

“Shay,” gurgled the tipsy one, “ how long’ll they run 
if yuh wind ’em.” — The Eagle Eye. 




















LEAKS IN THE PRINTING BUSINESS. 


BY B. A. FARR. 


HE history of man’s progress is simply the 
record of his struggle with his. environment; 
the measure of his advance is exactly the meas- 
ure of his victory over nature’s forces. 

Every business is continually handicapped 
because it is forced to battle with forces it has 
not yet conquered. For many years the color-printer, to 
reproduce a painting, made a dozen or twenty stones, 
printing as many impressions on expensive presses with 
costly colors. To-day we harness the sun’s rays and with 
three or four plates we reproduce the same painting with 
a fidelity the lithographer never knew, or, if it is my lady’s 
costume or any other bit of still life, we reproduce it even 
without the intervention of the artist. Other problems in 
the art are causing us to waste no end of energy. If we 
wish a bit of printing above the average we must take a 
paper with a surface almost like marble, put behind it a 
tympan literally as hard as a rock, convey our ink with 
soft, expensive rollers, and print from a surface as hard 
and unyielding as steel. This all means presses that are 
costly to build — presses that will stand almost as much 
pounding as a thirteen-inch gun. Some day a process 
will be perfected of making plates that will be as sharp 
and clear cut as our printing surfaces of to-day, but they 
will be made of some material that will give a slightly 
yielding impression, and then another great leak in the 
printing business will have been eliminated. 

It is, however, of some of the little every-day leaks 
that curse the business that I wish to speak to-night, and 
the first leak I would mention is that invention of the 
Devil — the practice of setting jobs from the dead bank, the 
stone, and even the live boards, instead of setting them 
from the cases. This practice often arises from that fool- 
ish notion of economy, the purchase of small fonts. It 
usually comes, however, from a notion prevalent in too 
many offices, that distribution is a necessary evil, to be 
indulged in only when there is no copy on the hook. 

Many foremen have a perfect mania for keeping every 
job standing that it is thought may ever come in again. I 
once knew a foreman of a country office where it was the 
practice to set wedding invitations in Script, who always 
carefully pulled out all the names from these invitations, 
after they were printed, and carefully deposited them on 
the live board. I asked him once why he did this and he 
replied: “ Why, all these people are going to die some day, 
and then we can pick up their names for their funeral invi- 
tations.” This is no funeral joke, but I am sure the prac- 
tice he was addicted to has meant the funeral of many a 
printing business. 

I leave it to you who are compositors if you have not, 
each one of you, to-day witnessed something like this: 
You need a cap “ E ” and a lower-case “d” of twelve-point 
Gothic to complete a display line. By dint of fifteen min- 
utes’ search you find the lower-case d in a job the foreman 
has guessed may be used again. Thirty minutes and you 
have accounted for every cap “E,” but they are all on the 
press. Five minutes more and you have found a cap diph- 
thong “A,” and twenty minutes more sees it, with aid of 
saw, mitering machine and file, converted into a cap “ E.” 
Your troubles are ended, you have saved perhaps 2 cents’ 
worth of material, but at the cost of 60 cents’ worth of 
time. 

Or, you need two or three pounds of fourteen-em leads 
to space out ‘a job.. You know they are in the house some- 





* Lecture delivered before the West Side Branch of the Y. M. C. A., New 
York city, January’ 8, 1908. The association conducts a lecture course on 
printing and the allied arts, and is doing notable work in this connection. 
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where, and at the rate of 50 cents an hour you go on a still 
hunt for them. After twenty minutes’ search you find 
them in a real live job. In ten minutes you have them out, 
another ten minutes and you have them in your job. It 
takes you fifteen minutes to fix up the “ pi” and tie up the 
job from which you have pulled the leads, and when you 
are all through, another twenty minutes to put them back 
in the job where they belong. To save spending 30 cents 
for leads you have wasted 50 cents’ worth of time. 

There is that $4,000 press that was held up five hours 
to-day because the form was set up from an old font of 
type that should have been in the hell-box long ago. It 
took a $30 pressman five hours to make it ready, when he 
could have done the work in one. Four unnecessary hours 
of waiting when the press should have been earning at 
least $3 an hour. Add to that the wages of the waiting 
feeder,-the proportion of fixed office expense properly 
belonging to that five hours, and you have a loss of per- 
haps $20. Not only that, but that loss is to be repeated every 
time you put a job on the press that is set with that font 
of old type. 

An unavoidable rule in every composing-room should 
require the distribution of every job just as soon after it 
has been printed as possible, for the two best of reasons — 
you then prevent the undue wear of the particular types in 
that particular job, avoiding the necessity of a make-ready 
in every job in which they are afterward used, and you 
then have the type where it belongs, earning its keep. 

Another leak is that which comes from employing 
incompetent distributors, who put all sizes of thin spaces 
in the same box and give the compositor cases that make 
him think they were distributed with a sieve or a shovel; 
the leak that requires the stoneman, who has perhaps 
already graduated as a blacksmith, to add the trade of 
carpenter to his other accomplishments, and make his 
furniture, instead of having it cut ready to hand; the leak 
that comes from having the space cases and lead racks in 
such a position that the compositors travel unnecessary 
miles to find them; the leak that gives him a poor light 
and such insanitary conditions to work under that beforé 
his day’s work is half done he feels like a limp dishrag. 

This whole class of leaks comes from a gross misappre- 
hension of the value of time as compared with every other 
element in a print-shop. Perhaps a fair valuation of the 
material in the average composing-room where ten com- 
positors are employed is $5,000. The interest on that is 
only $300. Add to that ten per cent for maintenance of 
plant, and we have only about $2.50 per day. Add to the 
wages of ten compositors the salary of foreman, superin- 
tendent and manager or owner, and we have a time expense 
of $50 per day, or twenty times our material expense, and 
any picayune policy that attempts to save a dollar’s worth 
of material that must be hunted for inevitably results in a 
loss of from ten to one hundred times its cost. So invari- 
ably is this true that I believe, were the material pur- 
chased used only once, and then thrown away, it would 
always result in a saving. I have in mind an office where 
it was the almost invariable practice that when a com- 
positor needed leads he had to go to a big heap where they 
were all dumped from the distribution and sort them out 
himself. There is no question that it would have been 
money for that office had all those leads been dumped 
directly into the junk pile and new leads purchased as 
they were needed every day. ‘ 

On the walls of every composing-room, on every rack, 
frame and stone, and, above all, prominently over the™ 
manager’s desk should appear this legend: “The costliest 
thing in the print-shop is time.” 

Another serious leak in the average shop comes from 
the lack of what, because we have no equivalent English 
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term, we might call esprit de corps. How many workmen 
care for anything but the envelope that comes on pay-day? 
How many employers care for anything but the pound of 
flesh that is their due? I like to dream sometimes of a 
day that may come when every workman shall be paid a 
minimum wage, the rest of his compensation to depend 
upon the heart he puts in his work. The man who habit- 
ually comes to work just as time is called, takes ten min- 
utes to get his sleeves rolled up, but drops his stick in mid- 
air or refuses to space out a line when time is called at 
night, has only himself to blame if his employer does not 
follow him around, begging him to accept a raise in salary. 
On the other hand, the proprietor who has had an unusu- 
ally successful year, and who realizes that much of it is 
due to the faithful work of his men, has, if he gives them 
no encouragement, only himself to blame if he finds them 
relaxing their efforts. Every printing establishment 
should be like a small army — every man in it fighting for 
the success and honor of the corps; but efficient discipline 
and patriotic service can be expected only when the com- 
manding general has the regard and love of his soldiers. 
I believe, if only a better understanding could be brought 
about, that the average workman is willing to put his 
heart into his work. I believe that the average employer, 
too, is willing to pay the highest scale of wages for a man’s 
skill, and, in addition, a generous bonus for genuine heart 
service. And some day, when the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company does not want me any more, I intend to establish 
a clearing-house where master printers can purchase heart 
throbs at so much per throb, and I am sure, if I can fur- 
nish simon pure throbs, that my commissions will be large. 

But, after all, the leaks in the printing business are all 
traceable to one great primary cause —the men engaged 
in the business are not, as a rule, trained men. The art 
must be raised to the dignity of a profession if the wastes 
are to cease. How many printers, be they employers or 
employees, are in love with the business? How many 
books printed during the last twenty-five years will be 
handed down to future generations as models? The 
Caslons, Priory Text, the Gothics, faces patterned after 
initial letters hundreds of years old — these are the faces 
that will live and serve as models so long as the art exists. 
How many of the freak faces cut during the past twenty- 
five years will be remembered, much less used, twenty-five 
years from to-day? 

It is true that we are doing some excellent work. 
Work far in advance of any other age, in the way of book- 
lets and catalogues, but the best of this work is usually 
designed by an artist who is not a printer, and, as a rule, 
the illustrations predominate. But if we want even a bit 
of illumination that will stand out as a work of art amid a 
mass of rubbish, we go back to the old masters for our 
models. 

We could live comfortably in houses patterned after a 
dry-goods box, but when you or I build a house we desire 
that it should have something about it that shall appeal 
not only to our sense of comfort, but to our sense of beauty 
— that it shall express in some way our individualism. It 
is not enough when I am through work that I shall sit 
down and gaze at four bare walls. I want a color scheme 
in the room, a few pictures, a rug with some warmth of 
color. Why, when I sit down with my favorite volume of 
Dickens, should it be precisely like a million other books? 
Why should it not in some way speak to me of the author 
or of the characters in it; and why can not some one, 
without charging me a fortune for it, give me what I 
want? 

It is a hopeful sign that the members of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union realize the great need of a 
more thorough training, and that steps are being taken to 
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meet their need. The establishment of trade schools 
throughout the country is another indication that the 
printer of to-day is at least awake to our crying needs. 
Let us trust that the coming generation of printers shall 
be a generation of men who are in love with the art, a 
generation of workmen thoroughly equipped. And when 
that generation comes upon the scene the wastes of the 
business will have been largely eliminated, the leaks will 
have ceased. 





TRANSFERRING EXISTING PRINTS TO PAPER.. 


A simple form of transfer liquid which enables one to 
quickly transfer existing prints to paper is made up as fol- 
lows: The ingredients are mixed with warm water, not 
hot, and the exact amount of each material is not impor- 
tant. Twelve ounces of warm water has dissolved therein 
a square inch of naphtha soap. Five drops of kerosene are 
added to the dissolved soap, but not until the solution is 
entirely completed. In addition 5 cents’ worth of boracic 
acid crystals with a few drops of oil of wintergreen are 
added as a preservative, when the mixture is shaken well 
and kept in a tightly corked bottle. A writer in Good 
Housekeeping says this liquid is applied generously with a 
brush or cloth to the print which is to be transferred. This 
application does not injure the paper or the print. The 
moistened picture is then placed face down on the material 
—white paper—to which it is to be transferred and 
briskly burnished on its reverse side with the bowl of a 
spoon or regular burnisher such as is used by wood engra- 
vers. A flat, highly polished, bone paper-cutter may also be 
used. This hint is reproduced with all its approximations 
as to quantities of materials to be used so that any one so 
disposed can experiment by noting the exact quantities of 
materials and varying them in definite steps, thereby mak- 
ing possible the production of special formulas for specific 
purposes. To make work of this kind profitable a note- 
book must be used and all the conditions with the attendant 
results inscribed. This can most effectively be done by 
listing each change under a separate head as, Experiment 
1, followed by a full description of all the steps, ingredients, 
results, etc. Experiment 2, giving changes made from No. 
1 and a list of changes in the results, ete. This plan will 
give beneficial results and the notebook may be only an 
ordinary one, such as is used for school composition. ; 

The idea in presenting this bit of information in this 
manner is to point out by contrast the necessity of exacti- 
tude, whether the quantities are specially important or not. 
Of course, in many other cases such exactitude is not 
necessary, but, whether or no, it can do no harm to be 
definite, and when precision is not required a clause stating 
the amounts given to be approximate is sufficient to prevent 
undue attention to specific quantities. | Pe oS 





**COMPARISONS ARE ODIOUS.”’ 


A job printer recently made a quiet canvass of his little 
town, and located a number of merchants who were using 
letter-heads, stamped with a rubber stamp, and many 
others who used merely blank paper. He then had a rubber 
stamp made with his own imprint and placed it on the 
back of some of his neatly printed stationery. To those 
who used no letter-head he wrote on the blank side of his 
stationery: “ What would you think if I wrote to you on 
this side of the paper instead of the other? That’s exactly 
what your correspondents probably think of you. There’s 
a moral. We’ll be glad to talk it over with you.” The 
same thing was written under the rubber-stamp imprint 
and sent to those using such a device. The result was 
gratifying in orders received for printing.— Cazxton’s 
Magazine. 
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This department is exclusively for paid business announce- 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 
ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 





FOLLOWING the custom of many years, the American 
Exporter, with principal offices in New York city, has pub- 
lished a new collection of testimonial letters from its 
patrons, under the title “ Opinions of 115 Manufacturers.” 
The booklet, containing thirty-two pages and cover, is 
printed in two colors, and contains the opinions of some of 
the best-known mercantile and manufacturing concerns in 
the United States as to the value of the American Exporter 
as a means of securing foreign trade. The testimonials are 
very strong, and the entire collection forms an extremely 
convincing argument on behalf of this old export publica- 
tion as an advertising medium. 





COUNTERSHAFT BELT TIGHTENER. 


An ingenious and simple device for tightening the driv- 
ing belt of an electric motor has just been perfected by the 
Crocker-Wheeler Company, of Ampere, New Jersey, and is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. It consists of a 
countershaft and a simple and effective belt tightener. 
Though designed for the peculiar requirements of Linotype 





230-v. MOTOR WITH SPRING BASE COUNTERSHAFT. 


machines, it can be used to advantage with any machinery 
requiring slow-speed drive. 

The device consists of a cast-iron base on which are 
mounted the motor and countershaft. The base is pivoted 
at one end to a subbase, and belt tension is produced by 
means of an adjustable nut at the other end. A spring is 
provided to support the movable base in case of breaking of 
the belt. The belt between motor and countershaft is 
tightened in the usual way, by shifting the motor on the 
movable base with the aid of an adjusting screw. 

It will be readily seen that this device is much more 
effective than a simple idler. Not only does it keep tension 
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on the belt, but by the use of the countershaft a great dif- 
ference between sizes of driving and driven pulleys is 
avoided, and the belt therefore makes contact with a 
greater arc of the driving pulley, with consequent absence 
of slip. 

The motor is of the well-known Crocker-Wheeler “ L” 
type, made in sizes from 1/20 to five horse-power. Of neat 
appearance and compact design, it is specially suited for 
application to small tools, printing-presses, pumps and all 
kinds of light machinery. By means of simple covers for 
the openings in the frame, the motor is easily rendered dust 
and moisture proof, in cases where an open-type of motor 
would be out of the question. . 





NEW AND SECONDHAND PRINTING MACHINERY. 


Mr. H. Bronson, dealer in new and secondhand print- 
ers’ machinery and supplies, has recently completed and 
taken possession of his new factory and show rooms at 508 
South Forty-fifth court, near Harrison street, Chicago. 
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THE H. BRONSON FACTORY. 


The new building, which is illustrated above, is of modern 
factory construction, 50 by 120 feet, and is equipped with 
overhead carriers and other devices specially designed to 
facilitate the rapid handling of orders. The proprietor, 
who is himself a practical printer, makes a specialty of 
rebuilt printing machinery of every description, the remod- 
eling and repairing of the worn or broken parts being done 
under his personal supervision. 





THE W. O. HICKOK MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The W. O. Hickok Manufacturing Company, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, call attention to their advertisement 
in THE INLAND PRINTER on page 138. This firm was estab- 
lished in 1844 by Mr. W. O. Hickok, and started almost at 
once to build paper-ruling machines and _ bookbinders’ 
machinery. The present style of ruling machine was 
invented and improved upon by Mr. Hickok. The company 
was incorporated in 1886 and has since carried on the origi- 
nal business established in 1844. The Hickok paper-ruling 
machines and ruling pens are known throughout the civil- 
ized world and are considered standard for ease of opera- 
tion and first-class results. The machines are built and 
erected by the highest class of skilled labor, and only the 
finest material is used in their construction. The lumber 
used in them is air-dried from four to six years and after- 
ward kiln-dried. The Hickok Company enjoy the reputa- 
tion of making the highest class ruling machines in the 
world, and while their prices are somewhat higher than 
those of their competitors, the results and wearing qualities 
obtained from them more than offset the original price 
paid; in fact, the first machine put on the market by Mr. 
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Hickok, sixty years ago, is at the present time being used 
and is doing good work.’ Of course, this is a hand machine, 
and in no way compares to their present style of machine 
as to efficiency, speed, etc., but on the other hand is doing 
first-class work in the old way. 





ANOTHER RICHMOND IN THE FIELD. 


F. Amos Johnson, the consulting engineer and patent 
attorney, who has, himself, patented a large number of 
devices in the line of typesetting machines, has recently 
given up his offices in the Central building in order to devote 
his entire time to the construction of the Brand typesetting 
machine, which will be put on the market in the near future 
under the direction of the Wood & Nathan Company. The 
new machine casts and assembles single type like the Mono- 
type, but is a one-man machine and uses neither com- 
pressed air nor a paper ribbon. It has nearly double the 
number of characters of the Monotype. A speed equal to 
the Linotype is claimed for it.— Editor and Publisher. 





EXPENSIVE WHITTLING. 


When pocketknife, sandpaper and file are the tools used 
in preparing cuts for the form, it is a tedious and expen- 
sive process, and in the end the results are unsatisfactory. 

The Hoerner combination shute-board and type-high 
machine takes care of this work and much more besides. 


IN USP AS A SHUTE-BOARD. 


Every cut can be promptly and accurately reduced to type- 
high. That, of course, means half the make-ready done. 
Then the edges can be squared, warped blocks corrected, 
slugs, rules and furniture trimmed and miters cut. Each 
machine has both a file and knife plane. The wide range 
of usefulness of this machine makes it almost an essential 


IN USE AS TYPE-HIGH MACHINE, 


in a modern office, and the daily saving it effects soon bal- 
ances the original investment of $35. 

The Hoerner is manufactured by the Challenge Machin- 
ery Company, Grand Haven, Michigan, and is for sale by 
all dealers. 
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MONITOR AUTOMATIC REGULATOR FOR JOB 
PRESSES. 


The Durling Electric Company, 106 South Gay street, 
Baltimore, Maryland, selling agents for the Monitor auto- 
matic regulator for job presses, are meeting with much 
success in introducing this device, having placed a large 


THE MONITOR AUTOMATIC REGULATOR, 


number of them varying from one-quarter horse-power job 
press size to the largest rotaries. In every case the control- 
lers have given good service, and have met with the unquali- 


REVERSING CONTROL SWITCH. 


fied approval of the users. The distinctive features of the 
Monitor system are such as appeal to most printers. The 
Monitor controllers were primarily designed to overcome 
the common faults of printing-press controllers. By elimi- 
nating the dash pot as well as the sliding contacts, the 
numerous troubles due to these features have been removed, 
and the fact that the pressman does not control either the 
start or speed of the motor does away with all the troubles 
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due to careless or incompetent handling. Another distin- 
guishing feature of Monitor control lies in the use of the 
Monitor automatic starter, which accomplishes automat- 
ically what has heretofore been done by hand. The starter 
is governed entirely by the armature current, and has no 
fixed time element. For this reason it is possible to bring 
the motor to its full speed in the shortest time consistent 
with good practice, but without risk of injury to the motor 
from excessive current. As the starter is automatic, the 
regulator is distinct from it, and when the arm is set for a 


SAFETY CONTROL STATION. 


given speed it is not again moved until a change of speed is 
desired. The arm of the regulator may be locked in posi- 
tion, thus taking the matter of speed entirely out of the 
hands of the pressman, and insuring a constant and uni- 
form speed throughout the running of any job. The manu- 
facturers publish at intervals a little bulletin containing 





PUSH-BUTTON CONTROL STATION. 


details of their regulators, copies of which, together with 
prices, will be furnished to printers desiring the most eco- 
nomical and convenient devices in their pressrooms. The 
Durling Electric Company guarantee the regulators to be 
as represented, and agree to make good any defective part 
if claim is made by the purchaser within six months from 
date of sale. 





A CANADIAN CHALLENGE. 


Attention is directed to the letter of the Canadian- 
American Linotype Corporation, Limited, opposite page 40 
of this issue, addressed to the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany of New York, challenging the latter to a contest with 
a view of determining the relative excellence of the respec- 
tive machines. 

The points to be decided cover practically all the 
important features of Linotype construction, facility of 
operation, size and quality of output, ete. The conditions 
of the contest appear to be fair. Whatever the decision of 
the judges may be, it will awaken widespread interest, and 
add a valuable chapter to the literature of Linotype con- 
struction and capacity. 
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BENEFICIAL TO PRINTERS. 

The type-family and weight-font propositions are of the 
greatest benefit to printers. 

The family plan permits a printer to compose much 
more quickly an attractive and beautiful design and with 
a far more harmonious effect than with a variety of type- 
faces. 

The weight fonts cost not much more than half the price 
for the same quantity of type in small job fonts, and a 
weight font takes up no more case and cabinet room than 
a small job font and saves the time of the compositor, and 
makes composition economical and easy. 

Buy weight fonts of the Cheltenham family and see 
what beautiful work you can turn out at a minimum of cost 
for type and composition and how pleased your customer 
will be with the work. 

Half of the requirements of a large composing-room can 
be met with the Cheltenham family alone, with its thirteen 
members. 

Specimens of the entire family can be had free by 
applying to any of the houses of the American Type Found- 
ers Company. 





THE KAVMOR AUTOMATIC JOB PRESS. 

The D. & W. Sales Company, Broadway and Thirty- 
fourth street, New York, selling agents for the new Kavmor 
automatic job press, is making delivery of the first lot of 
these machines. The presses differ materially in construc- 
tion from those with which most printers are familiar. It is 
a bed-and-platen machine, which automatically feeds and 
delivers single sheets of any weight from the lightest print 
to 150-pound cardboard, and in size ranging from a postal 
card to 13 by 20 inches. The makers claim a guaranteed 
speed of five thousand perfectly registered impressions an 
hour, and that this speed may safely be maintained owing 
to the perfection of the inking mechanism and the rigidity 
of the impression. It is also claimed that the Kavmor 
press will sustain a pressure on the impression of twenty- 
four thousand pounds to the inch, if necessary. Ink dis- 
tribution is supplied by four form rollers, each 2% inches 
in diameter, four composition and four steel distributors, 
two of which are vibrators, and an ink-plate over which the 
form rollers have a range of fifty-six inches. The press- 
man can vary the amount of ink to be given to the different 
parts of a form as easily as he can on a cylinder press. 

The removable platen is something that will appeal to 
most printers. Two platens are furnished with each press, 
and extra ones may be purchased as required. The press 
need not stand while a form is being made ready; instead 
the pressman pulls an impression on an extra platen and 
makes his job ready while the one on the press is running. 
This means that the Kavmor press is not even stopped for 
make-ready. Changes in size of stock are readily made by 
two simple adjustments, and no changes at all are needed 
for different weights of stock. No time is lost in changing 
from one size to another, and the Kavmor is therefore as 
useful on short runs as on long ones. As to operation, 
nothing is required differing from that of hand-fed platen 
presses, as the press prints from flat forms only. With an 
hour’s instruction any bright boy can keep the press run- 
ning after the pressman has made the form ready and 
started it. 

The impression on the Kavmor press is given by a com- 


_ pound toggle joint, and on this mechanism a method patent 


has been secured. The balanced bed is a part of the press 
weighing nearly a thousand pounds. The balance is main- 
tained by a combination vacuum and air-cushion, an 
arrangement never before used in connection with printing- 
presses and on which a basic patent has been granted. 
The credit for the invention and successful completion 
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of the Kavmor automatic press belongs to Messrs. Joseph 
T. Kavanaugh and Lewis E. Morrison, the former gentle- 
man having been identified for several years with the build- 
ing of special machinery for the printing and kindred 
trades. The Automatic Platen Press Company, of America, 
with a capital stock of $500,000, owns the Kavmor press, 
Mr. Kavanaugh being at the head of the corporation. 

The president of the D. & W. Sales Company is Mr. F. 
W. Weeks, a gentleman who, while not well known to the 
printing trade generally, has achieved considerable success 
as a designer and inventor. Associated with him is Mr. A. E. 
Davis, well known as a contributor of special articles to 
THE INLAND PRINTER and other technical publications, and 
formerly office manager for the Wood & Nathan Company, 
selling agents for the Lanston Monotype. 





STEREOTYPE MATRIX DRYING BY ELECTRIC HEAT. 


The production of stereotype matrices has long been a 
sore spot in the modern newspaper office. Modern methods 
have speeded up the composing-room, the press and many 
of the intermediate steps; but the matrix drier has, here- 
tofore, resisted all attempts to reduce the length of time 
required to turn out the matrix required. Steam and gas 
heated matrix driers have been tried, and while with the 

























STEREOTYPERS’ MATRIX DRIERS WITH HADAWAY ELECTRICALLY HEATED 
BED AND APRON, 


latter the attempt was made to get the high heats required 
for quick work, it was found that unavoidable variations 
of heat occurred which either damaged the type or delayed 
the work. In the Government Printing-office at Washing- 
ton, D. C., a great deal of trouble was experienced in this 
line, owing to the fact that the Congressional Record must 
appear each morning containing the report of the previous 
day’s session. The time of appearance of the Record is 
fixed, but at times there are often prolonged night sessions 


of the two houses, when the hour of adjournment is very . 


late. When such emergencies occur the time available for 
the production of the Congressional Record is compressed 
into a very few hours of the day. 

The Public Printer made a close study of all methods 
and processes by which the time required to produce the 
Record could be reduced. To save time was of the utmost 
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importance and the most up-to-date plant and presses were 
available, but it was found difficult to get out the stereo- 
type matrix at the speed which was considered necessary 
for the highest plant efficiency. Finally Mr. W. S. Had- 
away, Jr., of the Hadaway Electric Heating & Engineer- 
ing Company, of New York, one of the many interests of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, was 
called into consultation. After some study of the ques- 
tion he designed a matrix drier which has succeeded, in 
the crucial test of several years of service, in surpassing 
all guarantees and expectations. The time of producing a 
matrix was more than cut in half by these machines, and 
later matrix driers have greatly reduced the record on this 
work, permitting a finished matrix to be turned out in 
about three minutes. 

These high heats and close control are only possible by 
the use of electric heating units placed in the bed of the 
matrix drier. A matrix drier with an electrically heated 
bed is shown in the accompanying cut. This drier also has 
an apron with a separate system of controlling its heat. 
The bed of the matrix heater is heavy and solid and the 
construction of the Hadaway heating element is such that 
it can not be damaged by any amount of hard work. The 
drier bed being practically as solid as an iron block, can 
not be compared in strength and durability with the cored 
castings necessary on steam or gas heated beds. 

An additional advantage of the electrically-heated 
matrix drier arises from the close and accurate control of 
the heat possible and the rapidity with which the press bed 
can be brought up to a working temperature. The con- 
venience and cleanliness of these driers also commends 
them to progressive stereotypers. 





TRUE LEADS IN 24-INCH STRIPS. 


Aside from bringing out during the last few months 
a remarkable number of new type-faces of great beauty 
and utility, which are sure to become lastingly popular in 
the trade, the American Type Founders Company, with 
“houses everywhere,” are making a large sale of their new 
twenty-four inch strip leads. These leads, besides being 
six inches longer than the former strips, thus preventing 
much waste, are made with a special machine, which shaves 
instead of molds. “By this means absolute correctness in 
thickness is obtained and the imperfect product produced 
by the old method, due to contraction or expansion of the 
metal in molding, is avoided.— The Printing Trade News, 
February, 1908. 





GORDON PRESSES HELD TO BE ‘ EMBOSSING 
MACHINES.”’ 


The French customs authorities, sustained by the courts, 
paid a high compliment recently to the printing machinery 
made by the well-known Chandler & Price Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. It appears that the duty on American 
embossing presses entering France is very high, while that 
imposed on ordinary printing presses is comparatively low. 
A recent shipment of Gordon presses was seized by the 
French officials for undervaluation, the claim being made 
that,they should have been declared as machines outils 
instead of machines d’imprimerie. An action at law was 
instituted, and experts were called for both sides, but as 
these gentlemen were all native manufacturers of printing 
machinery the case of the American concern appeared to 
be lost in advance. The agent of the importers, however, 
pluckily determined to fight the issue and enlisted the 
expert services of M. Michaux, formerly president of the 
Jury of Awards at l’Exposition Universelle in 1900, and 
who is said to be the highest authority in France on the 
subject of printing machinery. After a thorough examina- 
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tion M. Michaux threw his decision with the other experts, 
the entire body declaring that the Chandler & Price Gordon 
press was so heavily and substantially constructed as to 
bring it within the category of “ embossing” rather than 
of “ printing” machinery. In this view they were sustained 
by the court. The value of this decision to the manufac- 
turers, from an advertising standpoint, would seem to 
more than offset the loss they will sustain by reason of the 
increased duty demanded. 





THE WARNOCK GEM REGISTER HOOK. 


There is a great variance of opinion as to the best 
method of registering color plates on a flat-bed press, as 
well as to the differently constructed hooks offered printers 
for accomplishing the best results. A great many styles of 
hooks ate made by different manufacturers, all claimed to 
be the best — and at times it is difficult for a purchaser to 
choose between them; in order for him to choose intelli- 
gently he must first secure samples of the different styles. 

It necessarily involves considerable expense to equip a 
plant for colorwork, and the purchaser is anxious to secure 
the one requiring the least time to operate, both in make-up 
and register, as time is the first thing to consider, it being 

the largest item of expense in any office regardless whether 
it is book or three-color work. 

The Warnock-Towner Company, 334 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Illinois, has added another style hook to its already 
large line of labor-saving devices for 
the accurate register of three-color 
work, illustrations of which appear 
herewith. It is made in such sizes as 
to eliminate as much as possible the 
multiplicity of small pieces to justify 
the hook in its proper position relative 
to the plate. This is accomplished by 
the extra long travel of the jaw of the 
hook and the operating screw traveling in unison with the 
jaw. The hook is made of only three pieces: the jaw, screw, 
and body, and can be disassembled for cleaning when neces- 
sary. One point in particular that should attract the up- 
to-date printer is the extra long travel of the jaw of the 
four-by-four Gem (Fig. 1), which is eighteen points. 

The jaw of the hook is so constructed that it straddles 
the screw, having a bearing on both sides of the jaw the 
entire width of the screw. It has projecting lips on either 
side of the lower portion of the jaw which extends into the 
slotted sides of the body of the 
hook, eliminating all play of the 
jaw and assuring a positive lock 
in whatever position placed. 
This same style hook is also 
made on a six-by-six em body 
for those who have been accus- 
tomed to that style, with the 
exception that it has a three- 
pica travel. The right and left 
narrow margin six-by-six em 
hook (Fig. 2) is of the same size 
and construction excepting the travel, which is four picas, 
permitting a margin the width of the jaw. The operating 
_ key works at the side and does not require any space other 
than the width of the jaw. 

The jaw of the hook having such a long travel prac- 
tically eliminates all the small pieces that would be neces- 
sary to justify this same size hook in its proper position 

relative to plates if it had a travel only of one pica. 

Thus it can be seen by the practical printer that the 
Warnock Gem hook stands in a class by itself in four dis- 
tinct points: strength, speed, travel, and simplicity of con- 


4x4Gem. Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2 


6 x 6 Gem, left. 
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struction, every part being made of the best of steel and 
the working parts case hardened. It is also said to be the 
cheapest hook on the market, all points considered. An 
investigation of its merits is invited by the company. 





THE RAND INSTANTANEOUS INDEX. 


Acting on the principle that the sense of sight is infi- 
nitely quicker than the sense of touch, The Timesaver 
Company, 178 Devonshire street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
has introduced the Rand instantaneous index, a detailed 
description of which is found in the advertisement of that 
company on page 150. 

The index has many points of superiority over the ordi- 
nary card index for certain purposes. Instead of one 
name and address being visible at a time, seventy names 
are in view at once, and instead of “ thumbing ” a number. 
of cards to find a name, the eye travels quickly down the 
list on the Rand index until the required name is reached. 
Changes in the card slips on which the names are written 
are made almost instantaneously. The device may be fas- 
tened on a wall, the side of a desk or table, and seems to be 
applicable to a variety of uses, where names and addresses 
must be found with the greatest speed. 





METAL-COATED PAPERS. 


The G. Stallforth Company, dealers in imported papers, 
at 50-52 Franklin street, New York, have issued a book of 
bronzed paper entitled “ Brocades No. 2.” The specimen 
book contains bronze-coated papers in gold, silver, orange, 
blue and green, with both plain and embossed surfaces. 
The patterns are very numerous and well assorted, embrac- 
ing, pebbled, ribbed, watered and floral effects. The paper 
is of good weight, and the size 25 by 35 inches. “ Brocades 
No. 2” will prove a very useful reference book for printers, 
binders and boxmakers. A copy may be had by any one 
interested writing for it on their own letter-head. 





FREAKISH TYPE AND ARTISTIC DISPLAY. 


The destination of freakish types is the hell-box. They 
may for a time create interest and amazement, but their 
quaint shapes and outrageous serifs pall on our sense of 
the suitable after they have appeared more than once. 
Artistic printing must be distinguished chiefly by appeals 
that are normal and simple. There may be room now and 
then for an incongruity, but only for one at a time. We 
remember sitting in judgment on a three-color program. 
We counted the number of lines in each color, and found 
that the compositor had counted them first; which was the 
reason for the disposition of the colors! We recommended 
that he should try it as a one-color job, with the principal 
line in red. He did, and obtained a better result. 

There seems to be a hallucination in the mind of the 
compositor that if he has taken great pains he has pro- 
duced an artistic joo. He frequently measures the value 
of a job by the time spent upon it in introducing effects 
that have had to be discarded. We have seen several jobs 
in the making that remind us of the epitaph, “ Now lies 
he there, and none so poor to do him reverence.” 

The compositor is frequently more industrious than the 
gravedigger, and manufactures his own funerals; but he 
seems to wear an extra-wide band of crape when he has to 
handle freakish type. A distorted serif may be trusted to 
a real artistic compositor, who can be relied on to tone 
down the deformity; but the blundering display hand 
usually succeeds in making the serif the feature of the job. 
Freaks, at their best, are unreliable goods; but in the 
hands of incompetent workmen they are positive agents of 
degradation.—Caslon’s Circular. 
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Prices for this department: 40 cents for each ten words or less; mini- 
mum charge, 80 cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,’ 25 cents for each ten 
words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must 
accompany the order to insure insertion in current number. The 
insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the 15th of the 
month preceding publication not guaranteed. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 








ADVERTISING ART CALENDARS. 





OLIVER BAKER MFG. CO., makers of art calendars and advertising — 
ties, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 








BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 





BUTLER, J. W., PAPER CO., 212-218 Monroe st., Chicago. Ball programs, 
folders, announcements, invitations, tickets, society folders, ——— 
designs, etc. 2-9 








BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hickok 36-inch faint-line ruling machines with and without layboy. 
Sanborn No. 5 2-rod lever embossing press. 

each styles A, C, and No. 7 Perfection wire stitcher. 

White combination foot and steam power paging and numbering machine. 
Champion foot-power paging and numbering machine. 

each foot and steam power 28-inch Rosback perforator. 

All machines guaranteed in good working order. Write GANE BROS. & CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


bad et et et et OD | 








BOOKS. 





BOOKS ON ADVERTISING — Separate volumes on ‘“‘ General Advertising,” 

“Mail-Order Advertising,” ‘‘ Retail Advertising,’ ‘‘Advertising Typog- 
raphy,” ‘ Rates, Mediums, etc.”? Write for list P —it’s free. A. S. CAR- 
NELL, 150 Nassau st., New York. 


a COST OF PRINTING, “¢ by F. Ww. " Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions, or 
losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through the 
office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown. 74 
pages, 63% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing and 

illustrating in connection with typography, containing complete instruc- 
tions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the beginner as 
well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, Editor of The Art 
Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts; 240 pages, 
cloth, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








HOW TO MAKE black and colored printing-ink; pressmen should know 
how; booklet mailed postpaid, 50 cents. TECHNO CHEMICAL CO., 
142 E. Eighth av., Conshohocken, Pa. 





INLAND PRINTER COVERS —An assortment of 40 of various dates from 

January, 19038, to now, sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. These are the 
original covers of the magazine, and should prove interesting and valuable 
to the printer, artist and collector. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


Chicago. 





MONEY-MAKING BOOK — Tells how any one (regardless of age, sex, loca- 

tion, experience, or present occupation) can at once start spare time busi- 
ness without capital; how I started with $2 and made thousands; unusual, 
fascinating, home or office work ; 1,000 suggestions; circular FREE. HOLLIS 
CORBIN, 1362 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its name 

indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most prac- 
tical little book ever offered to the trade, 50 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








PRESSWORK, a manual of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom 

apprentices, by Wm. J. Kelly; the only complete and authentic work on 
the subject ever published; new and enlarged edition, containing much val- 
uable information not in previous editions; full cloth, 140 pages, $1.50. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEWM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 

Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; the delicate 
imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern Rubaiyat, and there 
are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent critics ; 
as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, the text 
is artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half-tones, from 
original paintings, hand-tooled; size of book, 7% by 9% inches, art vellum 
cloth, combination white and purple, or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, 
red or brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 76 pages, 
bound in blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every 
way except the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive 
index, 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 
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VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, marking 
proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, number 
of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much other valuable 
information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents). THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 








Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 





A GOOD OPENING for a printer to establish a newspaper in a town of 
South Dakota. L. B. 344, White Lake, S. D. 


FOR SALE —A complete, old-established photoengraving plant with an up- 

to-date job-printing plant in connection; has a fine line of trade in both 
branches; if you have the money and mean business write for price; cheap: 
if taken soon; best reasons for selling. D 290 








FOR SALE — Established weekly and excellently selected job office; beauti- 

ful town, delightful climate, richest county, excellent hunting, fishing 
and boating; plant, lot and building, $2,200 — $1,200 cash, balance terms; 
or will sell plant alone for $1,200 spot and lease building for small rental; 
owner has other business. ARGUS, Riverside, Wash. 





FOR SALE — Finely equipped up-to-date printing-plant, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; cash or cash and realty, or cashable security; bargain for quick 
action. CRAMER, 314 E. 12th st., Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE — Half interest in weekly newspaper; liveliest town in Cali- 
94, 


fornia; lots of advertising and jobwork. D 1 





FOR SALE — Job-printing shop in one of the best manufacturing cities of 

80,000 in the United States, doing a business to net a profit of over 
$2,500 per year, no indebtedness; Optimus cylinder, 3 jobbers, power cutter, 
plenty of other material thoroughly up-to- * eh price, $5,500; bargain; 
quick sale. J. B. BROWN, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





FOR SALE — Modern equipped job plant within 200 miles of Chicago, doing 
a business of $35,000 a year, running in connection with a live daily 
newspaper; has the run of the job printing within a large area. D 192. 





FOR SALE — One-half interest, or all, in best equipped and largest job- 
printing office in El Paso, "Texas ; doing fine business; incorporated ; ® 
full investigation invited; owners have other interests. D 613. 





FOR SALE — $4,500 buys my one-half interest in busy $12,000 job-printing 
plant in Michigan city of 10,000; excellent opening for newspaper in 
connection. D 190. 


FOR SALE — $5,000 to $10,000 worth of stock in a complete lithographing 
and printing-plant; established trade; good opening for a progressive 
man; full particulars to any one who means business. D 183. 


“HOW TO PROMOTE A PRINTING BUSINESS ”’ is a little book about 

raising capital, getting new business, establishing a mail-order depart- 
ment, money-making “ side lines,”’ etc.; price, $1, by mail prepaid. HOLLIS 
CORBIN, 938 Real Estate bldg., Philadelphia. 











POLAND, PARTICULAR PRINTER, Urbana, Ohio, desires to sell his job 

office; more high-grade profitable work than you can handle; no solicitor 
needed; best-paying business in this city, 8,000; everything new and in 
perfect condition; write for full particulars. 


SMALL, MODERN, NIFTY SHOP; owner prosperous, healthy, happy; no 
debts, no hurry; July. C. GARRETT, The NIFTY Printer, Spring- 
field, Mo. 


WILL INSTALL Linotype plant in office which will use part or all of out- 
put; might buy an established business; state price per 1,000 ems, 
amount used, ete. D 169. 











Publishing. 


$6,000 will buy well-established semi-monthly trade paper; could be pub- 
lished anywhere. EMERSON P. HARRIS, 253 Broadway, New York. 











COMPOSING MACHINES, ETC. 


FOR SALE — Double-decker Linotype, No. 664; been used 2% years and is: 
in good condition; $2,000 cash, remainder payments, or will trade for 
No. 3 if in good condition. CENTRAL TYPESETTING CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINISTS, ATTENTION ! —I have perfected a 
cement that will stop leaking mouthpieces; highly recommended by those 
who have used it; I have tried it where crucible was badly damaged and 
mouthpiece did not fit because of bruises and pieces broken away, and after 
drying never leaked; saves worry, much lost time, and a great deal of money 
in productive labor; $2 wot ; remit by registered letter, postoffice order, 
express or check. GEO. . JENNINGS, 3619 E. Broad st., Richmond, Va. 














COUNTERS. 


HART, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Counters for job presses, book stitchers, 
etc., without springs. Also paper joggers, ‘“‘ Giant ’’ Gordon press brakes, 
printers’ form trucks. 3-9 








Strrvl Div 


Embossing and Copperplate Engraving for the trade. Engraving only for 
concerns who do their own embossing or printing. Prompt service. 


AMERICAN EMBOSSING CO., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





Knife Grinder 


For wet or dry grinding. Made in four styles and fifteen sizes. 1,500 sold. 


BLACKHALL MFG. CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
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IMPOSING STONES. 





McCAFFERTY, H., 141 E. 25th st., New York. 


Half-tone and fine art 
electrotyping a specialty. 3-9 


IMPOSING STONES, cast iron, any size while they last $3 per square foot. 
GEO. P. CREHORE, 1228 Joseph av., Nashville, Tenn. 








EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. 
lithographing and stationery trade, 45-49 Randolph st., 





Steel-die embossing to the printing, 
Chicago. 3-9 








EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use; 
9 inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





hardens like iron; 6 by 
THE INLAND 








ENGRAVED COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS. 


NEWEST, handsomest, and most exclusive designs; liberal discount to sta- 
tioners and printers. HARCOURT & CO., Manufacturing Engravers, 
Louisville, Ky. 











ENGRAVERS—COPPER AND STEEL. 


FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. Steel and copper plate engravers and 
printers, steel die sinkers and embossers. Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. (See advt.) 3-9 











ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 

process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all 
material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 








‘FOLDING MACHIN. ES. 


DEXTER FOLDER to take sheet 25 by 38 to 38 by 50, 3 and 4 fold, with 

Dexter Feeder, also feeder for cover and stitchers; machine taking 32 
pages and cover; first-class condition. A. F. WANNER & CO., 342 Dear- 
born st., Chicago. 











HELP WANTED. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is is sent us. 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR W ORK? File y your name with The Inland Printer 

Employment Exchange, and it will reach all employers seeking help in 
any department. We received calls during the past month for the following: 
Job printers, 2; Linotype operator, 1; machinist operator, 1; foremen, 3; 
all-around men, 2; solicitors, 2; salesmen, 2; estimator, 1; advertising 
man, 1; compositors, 2; photoengraver, 1; artist, 1; pressmen, 4; 
newspaper man, 1; editor, 1. Registration fee, $1; name remains on list 
until situation is secured; blanks sent on request. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, 130 Sherman st., Chicago. 


Artists. 
WANTED — Good all-around commercial artist ; 
D 812. 








live southwestern city. 
* 





Bookbinders. 


WANTED — First-class finisher and forwarder for blank book, loose leaf and 
county work; must be able to do some ruling. D 184. 








Engravers. 


ENGRAVING SUPERINTENDENT — Man with thorough knowledge of 
engraving business to take charge of a medium-sized plant in a city of 
300,000. Address, giving full particulars, salary expected, etc., D 199. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS looking for positions should apply to EMPLOYING 
PHOTOENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION, who are plucing help in good open 
shops. Address 116 Michigan street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED — Good all-round photoengraver ; 
west city. D 179 











small shop; growing south- 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 
AMERICAN PRINTING INK CO., 891-899 W. Kinzie st., 





Chicago. 3-9 








INSTRUCTION. 


LINOTYPE SCHOOL — $100 for 3 months” tuition ; may stay longer free to 
acquire speed; work mostly on “live matter,” proof read — the only 
practice that counts. THE TIMES LINOTYPE SC HOOL, Los Angeles, Cal. 











MISSING. 


Will Geo. H. Harris or any one knowing of his whereabouts kindly communi- 
cate with Inez Harris at 3801 E. Union st., Seattle, Wash. ? 











MOTORS FOR PRINTING MACHINERY. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC CO., 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric equip- 
ments for printing presses and allied machines a specialty. 3-9 











PAPER CUTTERS. 


FOR SALE CHEAP — 30-inch Perfect ~ lever paper-cutter, in fine condi- 
tion. QUALITY PRESS, Auburn, N. 


THREE POWER PAPER CUTTERS, ee perfect condition ; 
low. SACRIFICE, Box 105, Waterford, N. 








price 








PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES for handling the work of southern printers; 
. Bs us. w— ALPHA PHOTOENGRAVING CO., Artists and a 
aitimore, 











PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 
LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. 





and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 
3-9 








PRESSES. 
Automatic. 


383 W. Broadway, New York. 








HARRIS AUTOMATIC for sale; like new. 





Cylinder. 


FOR SALE — 27 by 39 Pony Babcock cylinder, in very best condition; 
price, $750 cash f. 0. b. J. E. BEISEL, 4314 Butler st., Pittsburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE — Two Babcock drum-cylinder presses, sizes 34 by 46 and 22 by 

26, both in good condition, complete with overhead fixtures, tapeless 
delivery, etc. ; can be seen running at any time. MERCHANTS PUBLISH- 
ING CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Perfecting. 


DUPLEX PRINTING-PRESS CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
perfecting presses. 





Flat-bed and rotary 
2-9 








PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER COMPOSITION. 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 195-207 S. Canal st., Chicago; also 
514-516 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburg; 507-509 

Broadway, Kansas City; 52-54 So. Forsyth st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 Ken- 

tucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex. 3-9 


WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 
lished 1859. 








Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. Estab- 
2-9 








ROUTING MACHINES. 


FOR SALE —A No. 5 Royle routing machine in excellent order, used only a 
few weeks; will sell at a sacrifice. E. R. WILLIS, Whitman, Mass. 











Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 





WANTED — Superintendent to take full charge of manufacturing end of 

large, well-established printing business in Chicago; plant operates 
day and night; publication work; want man thoroughly competent in all 
branches, good systematizer and executive; state age, experience and refer- 
ences; good, steady position for right party. D 680. 





Pressmen. 


PRESSMAN for ‘month or two, able to handle ‘two- color ‘label “work on pony 
Babcock ; ; open shop, 10 hours, $15. D175. 


WwW ANTED — First-class platen pressman, up to date and rapid on color, half- 
tone and commercial work; also hustling job compositor and stoneman ; 
steady jobs; union; Eastern city; give references. D 207. 








WANTED — To correspond with a first-class experienced pressman who has 
$1,000 or more to invest in the capital stock of a paying up-to-date job- 
printing plant within 200 miles of Chicago. D 193. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland Printer 

Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for all depart- 
ments, which will be furnished free of charge upon receipt of stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. 








Artists. 





ALL-AROUND, up-to-date artist wants change of position; specialty — 
9 


decorative design; Al letterer. D 142 





ARTIST, first-class, art and commercial work, designing, pen, wash, water- 
color, lettering, decoration, illustration and fashion, open to proposition. 
D 635. 


SITUATION WANTED by artist doing retouching, designing and wood 
engraving. D 173. 











Hard as’stone. 


DO YOU DO 
EMBOSSING? 


and over again. 








Ready for use in two minutes after 
making counter-die. Softens quickly by gas flame, 
hot water or torch. Remeltable—can be used over 
$1.00 PER PACKAGE, con- 
taining full instructions and hints on Embossing 
(over 2,000 words), and you do not have to buy a book 
on Embossing. Sold by All Supply Houses or by 
A. W. MICHENER, Mfr., 178 Monroe St., CHICAGO 


MICHENER’S 
EMBOSSING 
COMPOSITION 
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Bookbinders. 
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Pressmen. 





BINDERY FOREMAN, competent in all branches, good executive and esti- 
mator, wants position. D 189 care New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 





BOOKBINDER desires position as foreman; can rule, forward and finish ; 
understands loose-leaf system; experienced as foreman. D 204 





BOOKBINDER, first-class finisher on levant morocco, calf, job or straight 
work, wants employment with reliable firm. D 163. 





FORW enna AND FINISHER, strictly sober, 


D 205 


BOOKBINDER, RULER, 
desires steady position. 





first-class blank-book finisher who can hustle; 


SITUATION WANTED by 
permanent position preferred; state 


does not drink; can also forward ; 
wages offered. D 167. 





Business Manager. 
, 


A PRESSMAN, 35 years of age, with 15 years’ experience in New York city 

on book, magazine, catalogue, cut and color work, wants position in first- 
class office; competent to take charge of any size plant. Address, stating 
salary, G. WILSON, Geneva, N. Y. 





PRESSMAN, high-grade man now employed, desires to change; 4 years 

with present firm in the capacity of foreman of a 12-press plant; thor- 
oughly capable of executing the finest half-tone, catalogue, magazine, color 
and specialty printing at a minimum cost and get its equivalent from 
others. D 203. 





PRESSMAN of ability, strictly temperate, practical in all classes of press- 
work, either cylinder or platen, capable of taking charge. D 159. 





SITUATION WANTED by a No. 1 pressroom foreman; union; “accustomed 
to handling large shops on the best grade of half-tone, label and color 
work; can produce results; state salary. D 524. 








A GENTLEMAN of large acquaintance, having 20 years’ experience in manu- 

facturing stationery for corporations, banks and country offices, being 
familiar with modern methods of procuring business and turning same out, 
after having been engaged in other business for past 3 years, desires to 
reéngage in his old line; is open for a proposition from first-class thoroughly 
equipped concern to take position of trust where executive ability is 
required; thoroughly capable to handle department or business as a whole. 
For further particulars address D 165. 





Compositors. 





with original ideas, union, references, wants posi- 


FIRST-CLASS JOBBER, 
eastern city preferred. D 166. 


tion with high-grade commercial house ; 





best class work only; 


FIRST-CLASS JOB COMPOSITOR desires change ; 
union. 


could take charge; New York, Boston or Washington preferred ; 
D 519. 





no objection to country office ; 


JOB OR AD. COMPOSITOR desires change ; 
6 years’ experience ; 


married, age 23 years, union, strictly temperate ; 
state wages. D 684. 





Engravers. 
A FIRST-CLASS HALF-TONE OPERATOR wants a job; 17 years’ expe- 
rience at the trade; can install cr take charge of plant; married, sober, 
reliable; proofs, negatives or references. D 646. 





A FIRST-CLASS half-tone photographer on black and white and three-color 
work is open for position; references. D 89. 





thoroughly competent all-around workman ; married ; 
small shop in South or Central 
references. 


PHOTOENGRAVER, 

at present employed in large shop; 
States, doing A-1 work, preferred; capable of taking charge; 
Address ENGRAVER, Lock Box 196, Troy, Ind. 


PHOTOGRAVURE PLATEMAKER, having a practical knowledge with up- 

to-date methods of engraving upon seamless copper rolls for machine pho- 
togravure, and engraved plates requiring no hand-finishing, would accept 
position with reliable house. D 197 








PHOTO-RETOUCHER, first-class, all-around man, specialty machinery, thor- 
oughly competent and capable of taking charge, desires change of posi- 
tion; long experience with some of best firms. D 188. 





SITUATION WANTED — Position as newspaper half-tone operator; will do 
03 


line work also. D 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 





DESIGNER OF PRINTING desires change; capable of handling customers 

in a profitable manner, of overseeing all the details of work from entry 
of copy until delivery, and also competent to lay out work that will make 
the composing-room pay. D- 176. 





SUPERINTENDENT, now superintendent of a large plant, desires charge; 
long experience, capable, honest and sober. D 185. 





WANTED — Position as superintendent or foreman of printing-office by high- 
grade man; at present employed; 28 years’ experience, 14 as foreman 
in large plant; satisfactory references. D 107. 





Miscellaneous. 





COST SYSTEM — Clerk with full experience in organizing and oe the 
cost system in a large printing firm desires to make a change. D 18 


STEREOTYPING OUTFITS. 





A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces the 

finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 
more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with 
materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings 
made on cardboard; ‘* Ready-to-use’? cold matrix sheets, $1. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 E 33d st., New York city. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





WANTED — One or two ruling machines in n good order ; 
ete.; also one hand-lever cutting machine. D 177. 





give price, size, 





WANTED — To buy a second-hand pony cylinder press) HUTCHINSON 


PRINTING CO., Evansville, Ind. 





WILL BUY OR LEASE daily in town of 10,000 to 30,000; lease with buy- 


ing — D 160. 





YARDSTICKS. 


ELE CTRO BRONZE- PLATED STEEL YARDSTICKS — The tool you have 
been looking for; perfectly straight and accurate, graduated to six- 
teenths, figures are large and clear, absolutely rustproof and as bright as 
gold, will not discolor your paper; price $1.75; (unplated $1.50, not rust- 
proof); cash should accompany order; money-back proposition; circular 

free. GEORGE WM. UNGER, 921 Chestnut st., Columbus, Ind. 
can increase his income if he adds a 


e 
Any Printer Rubber Stamp Outfit to his plant. 
Our Mein for making Stamps are the best in the world. 
Write for Catalogue and get started at once. 
THE J. F.W. DORMAN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 














The Printer’s Best Friend 


for keeping absolute tab on the product of 
pressroom and bindery, is the 


DURANT COUNTER 


* Simple, durable and absolutely reliable. 


W.N. DURANT COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


aIBOR RANT CO. 
< ie itaUmen wr! 


Ask your Dealer, or 
Write for Catalogue. 














Ambitious Clerks and Salesmen 
We Can Increase Your Salary! 


Our new unique system of teaching Ad.-writing costs little and assures you 


an independent income by a few hours’ — study. It prepares you to 
teach as well as write advertising. Send $1.00 for ten parts worth $2.50. 
Extraordinary Introductory Offer. 





Operators and Machinists. 





AN EXPERT, rapid Monotype keyboard operator desires position in good 
office; tabular-matter a specialty. _D 174. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR — Eight years’ experience, 
brevier; married, union, no ve desires permanent location. 
H., 1130 Seventh, N. E., Washington, y. 





5,000 
1 w. 





Write on your business letter-head to 


AD-WRITERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, . . Mint Arcade, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PRINTERS R. Carleton Engraving Co., 
Omaha, Neb., for the latest 


oor LODGE CUT CATALOGUE 
‘‘When Papa Rode the Goat.”” Colored plates, 100 illustra- 


tions. Many fearful things. 15c. by mail, to printers only. 





MACHINIST- OPER. ATOR, "speedy, accurate, reliable, sober; 5 years’ expe- 
rience; best of references; married. D 201. 


MONOTYPE CASTER OPERATOR, 4 years’ experience, desires change; 
one or two machine plant ; any locality. D 208. 


OPER: ATOR-MACHINIST desires situation ; thorough 
speed; sober and reliable, union. D 172. 





machinist, average 





TWO YOUNG MEN, thoroughly finished operators, who are financially able 
to install one or two Linotypes, desire to communicate with publishers 
or printeries who can provide composition to keep machines going. D 200. 
WANTE 'D — Situation by Linotype operator-machine tender; union; no 
choice of location; 4,500 six-point, 4,000 eight-point per hour ; ; Teliable; 
= ~ with good prospects. GEORGE F. FATH, 3833 Oregon av., St. 
ouis, Moc. 














5 Guaranteed to overcome mottled 
and blurry half-tones, type forms, 
— forms and solid plate print- 
ng. Also warranted to make any 
printing ink. .S sharply, pmeetinly and men to highly glazed papers. 
trial sam: INP SLOSS et 25 cent 


AULD’S GLOSS gives s hi k: h 
AULD’s P OWERFUL ores le dose $e ink inks on hard or soft paper. 


ODY DRYER. 
JELLYN-PASTE 4aNK REDUCER. 
AULD'S INK i BINDER overcomes process-ink troubles of printing on top of 
sev co. 
AULD’S INK ENAMEL for giving stee]-die embossing inks an extremely high gloss 
Samples, postpaid, 25 cents. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
HAMPTON AULD, 859 Mt. Prospect Avenue, NEWARK, N. J. 
Sincvair & VALENTINE, Selling Agents - - - - - New York City 





























Life Poses 


No free samples, but on re- 
ceipt of 50c. we will send 
one dozen genuine photo- 
graphs of our best models 
and our special offer to 
ad-writers and advertisers. 

























PHOTOGRAPHS 


~~ Advance Studios 
ADVERTISERS 


Woodlawn, Chicago 
Dept. Q 








Our stock of Printers’ Machinery 
must be reduced ! 


Cylinder Presses, Job Presses, Paper Cutters, etc. 


You do not know how cheaply Cylinder Presses, Job Presses, 
Paper Cutters, Folders, Wire Stitchers, etc., can be purchased 
until you get our quotations. We havea large line of Printers’ 
Machinery, all of which has been rebuilt by specialists, that 
we are offering at a great sacrifice. Now is the time to buy 
cheaply. Let us know your needs. 




















BLOTTERS {bvennsine mevium 


A good Blotter every month, if striking in design and text, well printed and 
carefully distributed, will bring desirable business and lots of it to any printer. 
We have a series of color plates for printers’ blotters that are building business 
for those who use them. Only one shop in a town can get them. Write for 
samples and particulars. Chas. L. Stiles, Keith Theater Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 


BARGAINS IN TYPE 


We have about two tons of type, from 12 to 36 point, that has become some- 
what discolored from standing on our sort banks for some months, which we 
are sorting up and will sell in weight fonts at 25 cents per pound. Send for 
specimen sheets. We are now manufacturing Brass Rule and selling it at 40 
per cent off regular prices. 


THE WYNKOOP TYPE FOUNDRY, 85 Warren St., NEW YORK 















Photo-Engraving on origina! 
and duplicate copy made 
with WHITFIELD’S pen 
carbon paper. We would 
like to send you samples, and 
quote discounts. Our line of 
pen, pencil and typewriter 
carbons is equally good. We 
manufacture manifolding oil 
tissues in books or flat sheets. 
Samples of all on request. 





WHITFIELD CARBON 
PAPER WORKS, 121 
Liberty St., New York City 














A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 











HE PAPER DEALER 


gives the wanted information 
on the general and technical sub- 


ject of Paper 


7 It will enable the printer to keep 
posted on paper, to buy advanta- 
| geously, andtosave 

money on his paper Eli) 
purchases. No dollar could be (asi | Pomm 
spent more profitably for a year’s 
reading. Printed on Enamel book 
paper. 
SPECIAL OFFER—Enclose a dollar bill, or stamps, 


: or money-order, in your letter- 
head, and remit at our risk, and receive the paper for 
the year of 1908 and also a copy of our book, ‘Helps 
to Profitable Paper Selling.” 





























L 
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Ghe PAPER DEALER 


155 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 






































CONNER, FENDLER & CO., New York City 

Dealers in Type, Printers’ Supplies and Machinery 
for the Trade 
We have put in a ROUGHING 
MACH 


“Roughing” INE, and should be 


pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All wor 
given.prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street CHICAGO 


emcees a, 
‘SUMMER ROLLERS 


Sra VANIBIBBEREROMMERNCO 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


















We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
WE MAKE system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
THE BEST a make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
ormulas. 
THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
BE MADE address in writing or shipping. 





















LEARN 


Engravers Earn from $20 to $50 Per Week 

The Only College in the world where these paying professions are 
taught successfully. End d by the I ional Association of 
Photo-Engravers and the Photographers’ Association of Illinois. 
Terms easy and living inexpensive. Graduates placed in good posi- 
tions, Write for catalogue, and specify the course in which you 
itn rhe Coleg — h 881 Wabash Ave., 

nois College o 01 phy, or 

Bissell ao) iL 


College of a ee Effingham, 


L. H. BISS resident 
Quick 
Strioging 
S. 
t 
fe 

























Universal’ 
Wire Loop ° 


Is the cheapest and best device for 
“Stringing”? Catalogues, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 


Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out! 


Let us send sample and quote you 
> prices. 


~% WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 

a! (Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) 
75 Shelby Street 

DETROIT - = MICHIGAN 









PATENTED 


This cut illustrates one 
of the various sizes of 
hangers for books % to 
2 inches in thickness. 
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R. R. B. Pad Glue 


is a mixture of high-grade mate- 
rials, experience, care, and a desire 
to make the best Padding Glue— 
and it makes mighty good pads. 


Have you tried it? 


If your dealer hasn’t got it, write 
direct to 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 83 Gold Street, New York 














We are manufacturers of the 
highest grade of 


“LINO” ‘ “AUTO” 


“STEREO” 1K “MONO” 
“ELECTRO” *COMPOSO” 


TYPE METAL 




















se 


TACS AND BUSINESS HELPS 
will put you in touch with more business. There's 
a possible customer in every commercial enterprise. 


Information and catalogue sent on request. 


Dernion Manufacming Sompany 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 


















Regardless of the fluctuating brass market, we 
shall undertake to furnish PRINTERS with 


All-Brass Galleys 


at the rate of 45 cents each for 234,70 cents for 
3% and $1.00 for 64% inches. These galleys are 
of the usual thickness and in every way perfect. 
Galleysin steel from 25 to 35 cts.each. Our locking-up de- 
vice prevents lines from becoming pied at the end of galley. 


AutosLock Galley Co., 155 E. 90th St., New York 





































































Neat 
Compact 
Self- 
Contained 


The Finest 
Printing-press 

Control and Drive You Ever Saw 
ROTH BROS. & CO. 27 :Sisten Street 


136 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 




















Merchant & Evans Co. x-w vor 


Successors to MERCHANT & Co., Inc. a. 
SMELTERS Chiczzo 
0 REFINERS Kansas City 
PHILADELPHIA Denver 


Pat. Off.”’ 














HEADQUARTERS FOR 


$ 7, ! 
G. os erN 
22) EMBL 

Advertisers 

BLEMS, RAILROAL a RR EO EE, 


YATES BUREAU 2?’ DESIGN 
DNMEEWA | 263 - 269 DearbornSt. CHICAGO, ILI. 


[Send Stamp jor Booklet: Write on your Business Stationery) 

















Our business is TRANSLATING and PRINTING in 


Foreign Languages 


We set on our linotype machines: German, French, Spanish, Hollandish, Italian, Danish, 
Swedish, Finnish, Bohemian, Polish, Lithuanian, Slavish, and a dozen other languages. 
GET OUR ESTIMATE 


FRED. KLEIN CO., Printers, 126-132 Market St., Chicago 


BUY NOW 


We are offering high-grade Rebuilt Machinery at prices that make 
. . ® 

the investment atempting one. You can earn greater returns on these 

machines than even stocks and bonds at present low prices will bring. 











Drum Presses . Job Presses—Continued 
16 x 23 Cottrell, tapeless, air..$ 400 7X12 Pearl Rotary .... .0..: $ 70 
17 x 21 Hoe, box frame...... - 450 7x11 Prouty, fountain ..... 125 
22x28 Hoe, tapeless ....... 425 Six TZ Balmer: .oks v.00 6-6 60 60 
24 x 32 Diamond, power ..... 400 8x12 Challenge ........ .. 110 
25 x 33 Taylor, air springs.... 450 8x12 Chandler & Price 115 
25 x 35 Potter, tapeless, air... 550 8x12 Golding, job ......... 175 
25 x37 Prouty ........ pte 325 8x12 S. & Lee Gordon....... 95 
26 x 40 Cottrell, air springs... 725 9x18 Challenge ........00- 135 
28x 42 Hoe, 2-roller ........ 500 | 10x15 Chandler & Price...... 160 
31x46 Campbell Country.... 450 10x15 Golding, fountain .... 225 
32x 47 Campbell, 6-col. quarto. 550 SOST5 Gordon «ss os6siiceck 90 
32x47 Potter, tapeless ..... 700 10x15 Jones Gordon.. 155 
32x48 Campbell Oscillator .. 400 | 10x15 Peerless ............ 140 
32x48 Hoe, air wire springs. 675 | 10x15 Prouty, fountain ..... 200 


33 x 48 Campbell, tapeless, air. 700 10x15 S. & L. Gordon th-off. 125 


33 x 48 Cranston, tapeless, air. 700 | 11x16 Peerless ............. 160 
Two-revolution Presses . x — = throw-off.. 175 
Campbell front del... .$ 650 x17 Liberty, throw-off, fint. 150 
Campbell with trip... 750 A rs . C handler & Price... ... 195 

Huber Mustang....... 950 3x 9 Liberty, with fountain. 125 
DUWhitlock. asvoller... ce 1,400 13 x19 Peerless, with fountain 210 
Century "gees 1°600 14x 20 Chandler & Price, f’nt. 250 

Po Sy te ee 7 14 x 22 Universal, Style 2..... 325 


Potter, 4-r., back del. 900 | 14x99 Universal, Style 3-A... 375 








3: Whitlock, 4-roller.... ..1,500 16'X 18 Harris Rotary: 00:60: 2,000 
37x52 Campbell, 4-roller..... 900 Cutters 
37x52 Huber, 4-roller....... 1,800 | 25-inch Advance, fin. gauge....$ 85 
37 Potter, 4-r., back del. .1,000 25-inch Golding, lever ....... 125 
40 x 56 Potter, 2-r., back del. .1,100 30-inch Advance, power ...... 220 
40 x 60 Potter, 4-r., back del..1,200 | 30-inch Challenge, power ..... 230 
44x60 Whitlock, 4-roller..... 1,800 30-inch Champion, power ..... 160 
30-inch Perfection, power .... 225 
Job Presses 30-inch Victor, power ....... 175 
53 S Pearl Rotary... ..e.s0% $ 45 32-inch Acme, self-clamp ..... 240 
7X11 Gordon ...........66. 55 | 32-inch Challenge, power ..... 240 
7x11 Gordon, throw-off..... 75 32-inch Sheridan, lever ...... 110 








If you see what you want we advise prompt action. At the prices quoted these 
machines are moving fast. Write for discounts, terms and illustrated circulars 


Printers Mig. Co., 184-192 Congress St., Chicago 











THE COY 
COMBINATION ROTARY 


THE GREAT SPECIALTY PRESS 





WHAT IT CAN DO 


IT DOES GOOD PRINTING. 

PRINTS ROLLED PAPER ONLY, USING CURVED PLATES. 

ONE OR TWO COLORS ON ONE SIDE. 

ONE COLOR EACH ON BOTH SIDES. 

SLITS AND CUTS WEB INTO SHEETS OF ANY SIZE. 

REWINDS PRINTED WEB INTO ANOTHER ROLL. 

PERFORATES AND PUNCHES THE PAPER. 

BLANKS OUT OR DIE CUTS THE WEB. 

LARGEST SINGLE IMPRESSION, [2x 36 INCHES. 

TWO IMPRESSIONS OF THAT SIZE ON ONE SHEET. 

NUMBERS BOTH SIDES IN ANOTHER COLOR. 

MAKES ANY STYLE OF SALES CHECK. 

MAKES STREET RAILWAY TRANSFER TICKETS. 

MAKES ALL KINDS OF ORDER BLANKS. 

DELIVERS SHEETS ALTERNATING IN COLOR OF INK. 

DIFFERENT COLORED PAPERS RUN AT SAME TIME. 

DOES ALL KINDS OF TRIPLICATING WORK. 

ALL ATTACHMENTS DETACHABLE. 

CAN BE USED FOR PLAIN PRINTING, ANY STOCK. 

CAN DELIVER 6,000 SHEETS, 14x36, OR 3,000 SHEETS, 24x36, 
OR 18,000 SHEETS, (2x14, OR {2,000 SHEETS, (4x18, IN 
ONE COLOR, ONE SIDE, PER HOUR. 

9,000 SHEETS, i2x 14, TWO COLORS, ONE SIDE, OR 9,000 
SHEETS, 12x 14, ONE COLOR, TWO SIDES, PER HOUR. 

OTHER COMBINATIONS AND SIZES WITHOUT LIMIT. 





WRITE FOR MORE SPECIFIC INFORMATION. 





Manufactured by 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


FISHER BUILDING CHICAGO 








The King of Them All! 


THERE ARE OTHER WAYS 
of casting type —it is now only a question of the best way. 
Which machine is the most economical, the fastest, the 
cheapest, employs the least expensive matrices? That’s 
the point—the cheapest matrix. The answer is the 


Thompson Typecaster 


The only typecaster which can use Linotype matrices as 

well as all other matrices. Two dollars buys a whole font 

—three hundred faces to select from. Makes quads, 

spaces, type, logotypes—5 to 48 point. Samples and 
literature on request. 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO. 
120 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


P. R. HILTON, J. S. THompson, A. H. McQUILKIN, A. W. RATHBUN, 
President. Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Secretary. Treasurer. 











Rebuilt Linotypes 


Model |, ‘T'wo-letter Linotypes. 

All worn parts replaced by new. 

Guaranteed to produce as good 

a slug as from a new machine. 
Price, $2,000.00, f. 0. b. Chicago 














Prompt delivery. All machines sold with new 
matrices and new spacebands. | This is the only com- 
pany that rebuilds Linotypes exclusively, that main- 
tains a regular force of machinists and is equipped 
with up-to-date machinery. € We have an exclusive 
special license to use patented attachments in rebuild- 
ing’ Linotype machines. 4 All parts used by us in 
rebuilding Linotypes are purchased from the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
and are made in the United States. If you want other model Linotypes, write us. 





We have completed special tools and attachments for the accurate 
repairing of Spacebands. 


Price for Repairing Spacebands, each - - - 25c. 
We Guarantee All Our Work. 





We are now prepared to accept orders for repairing Linotype 
machines or complete Linotype plants. 





If you have a Linotype to sell 
If you wish to buy a rebuilt Linotype | WRITE US 























Gutenberg Machine Company 


WILL 5. MENARIN, 545-547-549 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


President and General Manager. 























DEXTER 
Folders— since —Cutters 


ss 


J at 
P TT 
] 4 gage 


The Dexter Automatic Press Feeder The Dexter Quadruple Magazine Folder 


The Greatest Efficiency and Best Service Guaranteed 


Write for catalogues and particulars 


i 2 ae ea DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


ATLANTA DALLAS 
nese canes NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


MELBOURNE CAPE TOWN MAIN OFFICE AND FAcTory— PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 



































The Largest Electrotype Foundry on Earth. An Engraving Plant Equal to Any on Earth. 








407-425 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 





SOME FACTS TO CONSIDER IN BUYING HALF-TONES 


It costs 7 cents per square inch to deliver an eighty-inch (8 x10) half-tone. 

It costs 20 cents per square inch to deliver a minimum (ten-inch) half-tone. 

It costs one-third as much per square inch to deliver an 8 x10 half-tone as it does 
to deliver a ten-inch half-tone. 

It costs $1.50 plus 5 cents per square inch to deliver half-tones between minimum 
size and 8 x10. 

The accuracy of these figures is supported by two facts: First —The audit of a C.P. 
accountant of records covering the production of 31,312 half-tones, aggregating 551,697 
square inches. Second—A full day’s output of 6x10 half-tones for one camera produces 
$33.60 at 7 cents per square inch. A full day’s output of twelve minimum half-tones for 
one camera produces $24 at $2 each. The only difference in the cost of twelve minimums 
and six 8 x10’s is $9.60 for the extra material in the 8x10’s. 

The cost of zinc etchings is one-half the cost of half-tones. 

Our Scale of Prices for half-tones is based on a fixed charge of $1.50 plus 10 
cents per square'inch. The profit would therefore be 5 cents per square inch if it were not 
for the discount. 

Less 20 per cent the net prices equal 9 ¥% cents per square inch for 80-inch cuts, 10 cents 
for 60-inch cuts, 11 cents for 40-inch cuts, 12 cents for 30-inch cuts, 13 cents for 25-inch 
cuts, 14 cents for 20-inch cuts, 15 cents for 17-inch cuts and 20 cents for 10-inch cuts. 

At net prices we deliver minimum half-tones at cost. 

At net prices we make 36 per cent on 8x10 half-tones. e 

Considering the facts, is it good business to buy or sell half-tones at a uniform square- 
inch rate ? 

At our scale-price, the larger the cuts the greater the margin of profit in them. There- 
fore, while we make no claim of being cheap engravers, we like the large cuts. The larger 
the cuts the more we like them— even at a price that grows less as the size increases. 


GLOBE ENGRAVING & ELECTROTYPE CO. 





If you are a buyer of Engravings you should have our New Scale of Prices, the most complete, 
comprehensive and consistent scale ever issued. With it on your desk, the 
necessity for correspondence is practically eliminated. 
































Begin to Save Time Now 


by installing Time-Saving Machiner 





a 





Keystone 
Automatic 
Clamp and 
Foot Clamp 


Cutters :: 
Are 
Time-Savers 
because they are 
Accurate, 
Rapid, 

Simple in 
Construction, 
Easy to Adjust, 
Very Powerful 
and Durable 
and 

Absolutely 
Reliable. 





CONSTRUCTION 
GUARANTEED and 
MACHINES 


GUARANTEED to do 
Satisfactory Work. 





oneal gage P| 


| | TUILPUIITI! 


Simplicity in 
Construction 
means 

the absence of 
intricate or 
complicated 
parts 

and minimum 
liability of 
getting out of 
order. 





Keystone 
Automatic 
Clamp 
Cutters 


are the simplest 
constructed 


— Automatic 


Clamps 
on the market. 





Send for descriptive circulars and prices and compare the Keystone 
Auto. Clamp with other makes of Auto. Cutters and convince 
yourself that the Keystone Auto. Cutter can not be excelled for 


Quality and First-class Work. 


THEY GIVE UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION WHEREVER PLACED 








The Standard Machinery Company 








(Successors to Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons) 
Main Office and Works— MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 41 Park Row 


Cuas. E. WHEELER, Gen. Mgr. and Treas. 


Address all correspondence to Main Office and Works, Mystic, Connecticut 
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PRINCESS COVERS 


WILL PLEASE YOU SO THOROUGHLY THAT 
YOU WILL INSIST ON THEIR USE EVER AFTER 














J =r E will send a copy 

| of our beautiful 

Sample-Book to 

}| any business man 

requesting it on 

his letterhead. Also a Sample- 
Book of 


Unique Cover Papers 


—a slightly cheaper grade, and 
if a user of Manifold Papers, 
our book of 


Star Manifold Linens 
—a Tissue Wniting Paper. 





C.H.DEXTER & 
[-— SONS -— 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Established 1837 
Two Mills 
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TO THE TRADE ONLY 


SAM MPLES Ss FREE 


STATIONERS ENGRAVING CO. 


147 FIFTH AVENUE :- CHICAGO 





“Royal Worcester” 


The Best Enameled 
Blotting 





Our popular brands of plain 
Blotting are 


“Standard” 
“Imperial” i] 
“Sterling” | 


Sold by leading Paper Dealers 
everywhere 


Standard Paper Mfg. Co. 
RICHMOND, VA., U.S.A. 


Largest makers of Blotting exclusively in the World! 

















HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


“HOOLE” 
Check 
End - Name 
Printing 
Machine 


A Job of 500 End Names can be set up and run off on 
the ‘‘HOOLE”’ Check End-Name Printing Machine at a 
cost of nine cents, and the work will equal that of the print- 
ing-press. Let us refer you to concerns who are getting the 
above results. 





End-Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 








FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery 


FURNISHED 


EsTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 





A Mopern OuTFIT FOR NEWSPAPERS 
JAMES ROWE ““ciicado, ict.” 


LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND 




















UNAPPROACHABLE 


We have now reached 
the high-water mark of 
excellence in our new 


“PERFECTION” 


No. 6 and No. 12 
WIRE STITCHERS 


which are unapproach- 

able on the face of the 

earth for all-round ex- 
.. cellence. 





Printed matter and 
any information desired 
can be had on appli- 


Awarded Gold Medal in St. Louis, 7 
cation. 


Mo., and London, England. 





THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 


143 Worth St., NEW YORK 354 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
27-29 Furnival St., LONDON, ENG. 


Leipzig, Germany Toronto, Canada 


THE SEAL OF THE 


/AIVERTISERS APPROVAL 


-A SIGN OF SATISFACTION 


+ 
i ag 
is 





‘Do you Appreciate Intelligent, Careful 

_ Co-operation and Prompt Service 
in your Catalogue Work, your Ad 

. Designs, Half-tones and Engravings? 

| OF COURSE You Do! 





THEN LET Us HELP You. 
Phone Nos.,Randolph.747-748 ,Auto.6940. 

















The Hammer Paper Lift 


as it appears loaded for a day’s run attached to a 

Front Delivery Press, which, with a good feeder, 

will give you all your press is capable of running. 
No hard work; No worry; No complications; No 
waste of stock; No time lost by stops; No repair 
bill; No delays or breakdowns; Last but not least, 
no great investment. 

Price of The Hammer Paper Lifts is nothing com- 

pared with a complicated automatic ede. 

Write for prices, terms, etc. 


THE HAMMER PAPER LIFT CO. 


1283 Townsend Avenue DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











Every painter Wf otor Drive 


Planer driven by a C-W Form L Motor. See Bulletin 78 O 


Having specialized on this subject since 1888, we 
should be EXPERTS in Motor Drive. We are. 


CROCKER-WHEELER COMPANY 
anufacturers and Electrical Engineers 
“ AMPERE, N. J. . 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, ETC. 




















ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Third Revised Edition of “The 
Mechanism of the Linotype” 


by John S. Thompson, is now ready for distribution. Every 
chapter has been revised and enlarged, and the work extended 
to include the latest patterns of Linotypes, Models Four and Five 








The standard text-book on the Linotype machine 





Every mechanical feature of the Linotype is discussed and thoroughly explained 
and each adjustment and its purpose clearly defined. This text-book is used in 
every Linotype school in the United States. 215 pages, 55 illustrations. Bound 
in soft leather for the pocket. Price, $2.00 per copy 


Orders can be filled at any branch of the Mergenthaler Linotype Co., or by 


THE INLAND PRINTER all 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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New Carver Automatic 
Stamping and 
Embossing Press 


Contains more POINTS 
OF MERIT than any other 
machine of the kind in the 
market. 


An investigation will prove it. 


C.R. CARVER CO. 
N.E. Cor. 15th and Lehigh Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canadian Agents 
\ MILter & RICHARD, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Canada 
, Southwestern Agents 
SOUTHERN Type & MACHINERY Co., 
239 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 
Australasian Agents 
Parsons BroTHERS, Stock Ex. Bldg., Pitt St., Sydney 








Size, 4% x9 

















LINOTYPE PARTS 
AND SUPPLIES 


SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 








Our Spaceband Repairing 
a is the Best. Try it out mi 








C. W. SEAWARD COMPANY 


Head Office, 251 Causeway Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


BRANCH SUPPLY HOUSES 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER SUPPLY CO. DRISCOLL. @& FLETCHER W. A. ANGUS 
12 Duane Street, New York City 164 Ellicot Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 1744 California street, Denver, Colo. 














WATSON "one 

DRIVE 
The accompanying illustrations show one of several exceedingly 
practicable forms of linotype drive which has been developed 
by our engineering department. The motor is bracketed to 
the machine in such a way as not only to put no strain upon 
it, but also to prevent any vibration being transmitted’ from 
motor to machine and vice versa. 


The motor, being under the step, is out of the way, but 
at the same time is perfectly accessible. 

There are no gears to clatter 
and cause vibration, but instead 
liberal belt centers and perfect 
adjustment of tension. 


Write for information regarding our 
PATENT CHAIR SWITCH. 


WATSON MOTORS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Mechanical Appliance Company 


Factory and Main Office, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 39-41 Cortlandt St. CHICAGO OFFICE, 1500 Fisher Building 





AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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STERLING PONY 
Rotary JOB PRESS 


SERIES A. 
Size, 22 by 
24 in., with 
perfect ink 
distribution 


For printing circulars, letter-heads, envelopes, bills of lading, 
grocery and millinery bags and all sheet printing up to its capac- 
ity. The speed is limited only by the ability of the operator. 


Machine Perfecting & Mfg. Co. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY—STANDARD AND SPECIAL 
STERLING ROTARY ONE AND TWO COLOR PRESSES 


for various purposes. Sterling Pony Cutting, Creasing and 
Embossing Press. Sterling Pony Routers. 
Stereotyping Machinery, Half-type-high Beds, Lock-ups, etc. 


2 to 10 North Desplaines Street : CHICAGO 


ACME CUT? 
on” ER 
Pp 
LTiks R 
STO 
N MASs. 
US 4 / 
Pa> i 





New Oolor Printing and 
Embossing Press 
“KRAUSE” BVII 


Without or with 


inking attachment 


Printing and Embossing in one impression, perfectly, 
a plate 117s x 1531 inches. Very fast. 


SCHUCHARDT & SCHUTTE 
136 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 


SELF-CLAMPING 


Cutter 


‘*Better Than Ever’’ 


Triple Geared. 


No Single-geared Cutter has equal 
Durability or Strength. 


High-grade in every respect. 
Guaranteed Accurate, Strong and Fast. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICES ON APPLICATION 


Child Acme Cutter Co. 


Manufacturing only Cutting Machines 


33-37 Kemble Street - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
41 Park Row - - ©« © *= NEW YORK, N.Y, 
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NEWS FOR YOU 


DURING 









Type-casting 
Exhibition in 
New York 





All the claims 
made for this 


TY PE- 
CASTER 


by us— and 
they are many 
—will be fully 
demonstrated. 


WRITE US and we will 
send you full 7zformation, 





t The Time 
The Place 
The Goods 





Daversa jutomatie Type Casting Machine Co. 


32 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








AT THE TOP 


THE LEADING PHOTO-ENGRAVING COMPANY OF THE UNITED STATES. WE ARE 
pain BECAUSE FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS WE HAVE MADE PLATES tg = 
= ey ee REGISTER, PLATES THAT WEAR AND IN SHORT, PLATES T 









» NEW YORK TELEPHONE 


50 SUB-CENTRAL 
2 33 51 ¢ BEEKMAN 4 CONNECTING 
2352 } 


ALL DEPTS. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 
WITHERSPOON BLDG. 
FILBERT 31-55 
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B.W.WILSON JR. AW.MORLEY JR. 


ELECTRO Be ENGRAVING CO. 


4lI-419 PEARL STREET NEW YORK — PHILADELPHIA |!3!9 waLNuT STREET 

















Its aWonder! 


MULTI-PROCESS 


PRESS 


Prints any number of colors, or 
bronzes, on both sides; num- 
bers, perforates, cuts, punches, 
and slits to any size.or shape ; 
slip-sheets, folds, scores, re- 
winds or collates— all at one 
operation, with flat plates or 
type. Makes tags, tickets, 
trading stamps, labels, money 
orders, color postal cards, 
index cards—all complete. 

The fastest and most com- 
plete printing machine in the 
world. 


HENRY DROUET 


I Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 































Investigate! 





NOW AT 45-47-49 RANDOLPH STREET 


COMMERCIAL 
STATIONERY 


COPPER PILATE ENGRAVING sevhesistoom ent 
ro PRINTI NG to the TRADE- WRITE REGARDING 


THE AGENCY 
IN YOUR 











HICKOK 
Paper-Ruling Machines 
~ Ruling Pens 
Bookbinders’ Machinery 


The W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 INCORPORATED 1886 























Common Sense | 
Equip ment WICKERSHAM QUOIN made in Two Sizes. 3,000,000 in use. 








The successful printing plants, those that turn out work quickly and at a profit, you will 
find, use only modern machinery and up-to-date “make-up” devices; speed can not be attained 
with the old-fashioned Quoins, nor can ground be cultivated with the ancient wooden plow. 

The WICKERSHAM QUOINS, and our other locking devices, are designed to increase 
accuracy and speed, never loosen or slip on press, and will be found all-important time-savers. 

Our illustrated Catalog will tell you of the many advantages. Write us to-day, get our Booklet and study the mechanism 


closely, then compare. 
eee OUP“ DHE WICKERSHAM QUOIN CO., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 











| Cheap, Reliable Power! 


DU BOIS GAS ENGINES 


Are guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction. 

They start easily and automatically control the fuel supply, 
giving highest economy. Sizes, 5 to 375 h. p. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 


DU BOIS IRON. WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


807 Brady Street, DUBOIS, PENNSYLVANIA 


























Something Bet ter 


Perfected Prouty 
High efficiency—moderate Cost 


Results 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


New York Office, 536-538 Pearl St. | Factory— East Bridgewater, Mass. 176 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 





























Ul Soa. Rejected Cases and Interference 
Canadian Proceedings a Specialty 

PATENTS | 

$25.00 Designs, Trade-Marks, Copyrights, 


etc. Special facilities for foreign litigation. Expert service assured. 





We pay all expenses and 
Disbursements except 
Government THE INDUSTRIAL LAW LEAGUE, Inc. 


fees 170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











WRITE US 




















AMSTUTZ’ HAND-BOOK OF PHOTOENGRAVING 


Being an enlargement of and revision of JENKINS’ MANUAL OF PHOTOENGRAVING 
By N.S. AMSTUTZ 


With supplementary chapters on the Theory and Practice of Half-tone Colorwork by 
FREDERICK E. IvEs and STEPHEN H. HoRGAN 


This is the most comprehensive and practical work on this subject ever published, and 
has received the endorsement of leading men in the craft 


Price, $3.00 prepaid 
roige Sheman St. 'TEHE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY © "é.Xeuu sire 


CHICAGO 











If you are a responsible printer, and wish 
to try for thirty days a 


Williams Web Feeder 


you can doso. They are getting into general use 
over the country and are making money for printers 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


The Williams Web Company 


OFFICE AND SALESROOMS 


Cor. Spring and Travis Sts., Shreveport, La. 

















Star Black 


The best all-round Book and Cut 
Ink on the market to-day. Made in 
three grades—Regular, Long and 
Use the Q. D., all the same high quality. 


Star Brand naiad 
ef RSS 














of —s 
Printing gay 
Inks. 


Red Star Label. EF. A. BARNARD & SON 
349 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 























Standard gp /f=—\. The Curtis Steel Die 


and 
ve" ewer Y{ Embossing Presses 


i \ q If you are on the market for an Embossing Press, 

let us send you full particulars; get our prices, study 

ry] closely the advantages of the Curtis product, the universal 
ef = populanty of our Die Presses. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
IT IS INTERESTING 


— MODERN MACHINE CO. 


H. HINZE, 1106 Tribune Building, New York City. 


Mexico Agent BELLEVILLE - - = - ILLINOIS 


HUNT & FLOSSEL, 440 Coliseor Nuevo, Mexico, D. F. 
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The Litho Roman has proven so popular 
that we have brought out its sister face, 


The Gondensed Litho 


im which this advertisement is set. If you 
do tine stationery work you need both. 
Sample sheets at any of our offices. 























INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


Saint Louis Chicago New York Philadelphia 


That's what 
RESULTS comms 


Are you willing to have us show youP \ ane ere 
While you are sitting thinking about y 

it and saying “it’s a good thing” your a 
competitor , _— 

is reaping @& 
the benefit KH 





aS ; o4 - » Oo 
‘= a > S 
2 LZ , 4x4 “Special,” 7sc. 
**WARNOCK GEM” — 
Register Hook 


} ; 
PAT. vec iNGe, WARNOCK-TOWNER CO , 
~ In making the pressroom a more , igi 
4x4 “‘Gem Special” . . . . $0.75 
profitable department of your 6xo Regular... 80 
business, it will pay you toinves- x5 Narrow-M. Right oo 
tigate the many labor-saving Steel Key .......... IS 
features of our several Block and 
Hook Systems. The Slotted 
Block for bookwork, Diagonal 
and Flat Top Block System for quick, accurate 
register, or three-color work. Send for catalog. 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY : 


cw aw, The Warnock-Towner Co. : 
Cnaoadl Block System 334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 4x8 Register Hook 
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Chemicals 


FOR 


PRINTERS! 


SEND FOR PRICES 





PLATE @ 


WJ LAWRENCE 
PRESIDENT ~ 








NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers METALS, CHEMICALS AND 
SUPPLIES for Engravers, Photo-Engravers and Electrotypers 


102-110 West Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 2 139-147 Emerson P1., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 








Simple Feeding. 


Megill Automatic Register Gauge 


The Great Sheet-setting Side Guide for Color-work on all Platen Presses. 





Guaranteed. 


Increased Output. Send for Booklet, 
Specimens of 


Saving of Stock. tthe. Register and 
Perfect Register. , “ ae: Price. 








E. L.MEGILL sriiiteisteccarer 60 Duane St., New York 











IF YOU WANT TO BUILD A TRADE WITH THE 
FRENCH PRINTERS 


SEND YOUR CATALOGUES AND TERMS TO THE 


FONDERIE CASLON 


(PARIS BRANCH) 


THE LEADING IMPORTERS OF 


AMERICAN MACHINERY 


FOR THE FRENCH PRINTING TRADE, 


(Shipping Agents: The American Express Company.) 


FONDERIE CASLON, 13, Rue Sainte Cecile, PARIS 


Mr. Bookbinder: 


It isn't alone the Glue you are WASTING, nor the number of 
Dollars you spend for Glue: it’s more. You must consider the 


Good American Dollars 


You pay out every week for unnecessary 
LABOR in preparing and handling your 
Glue,as well, and only half doing it. Did 
you ever pick up a book and notice the 
AWFUL SMELL from the binding? That’s 
ROTTEN GLUE. Ask Zhe Jnland Printer 
man; he knows. 


No scum, no crust, no dirt 
No rotten glue, no waste 


Model B. B. 
DOUBLE SERVICE 








Ps gee on bye at our 

M4 isk. State how many 

The Advance Machinery Co. gallons liquid glue used 

519-525 Hamilton St., Toledo, Ohio ~ day when you write 
or proposition. 














WRITE US FOR PRICES 





Cousins 


Envelope, Paper and Twine Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


EVERYTHING IN THE 


PAPER LINE 


We have a number of Special Lots for sale at right prices 





TRY US. WE KNOW WE CAN INTEREST YOU 


Dinse, Page & Co. 





Electrotypers 
Nickeltypers «« 
Stereotypers 





429.437 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
Telephone: Harrison 7185 








Suppose You Investigate This 





We supply the local printer with our Typeribbon Process, 
enabling him to produce perfect typewritten letters, in any 
color, a side line that every progressive printer should have. 


You Can Build Up a Nice Business 


with big profits, by putting in our time-tested process. It is 
not expensive, is made to use on any ordinary press, no special 
apparatus required, no complications or royalties to pay. It’s 
worth your effort to write us for full particulars. 

Letters printed in purple, blue, black, green or red with our Ribbon 
Process, are ready for use on any typewriter, so that a perfect letter is 
produced when name and address are filled in. 

Write us to-day for full particulars. Complete instruction book 
goes with each outfit. 


THE TYPERIBBON MFG. CO., 113-115 Sherman St., Chicago 








We Manufacture Motors 


Our specialty is 


ALTERNATING CURRENT MOTORS 


FOR JOB PRINTING 
PRESSES 


Maximum output assured. 
The speed can be varied to 
suit the requirement of your 
work, a feature not found in 

' other alternating current mo- 
tors. All sizes, 


Write for particulars, circulars and prices. 


ADVANCE ELECTRIC CO. 


20-22 North Commercial Street - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Finishing Touch to Platen Presses is the 


Eckman || James White Paper Co. 


Vibrating (FORMERLY JAMES WHITE & CO.) 
Distributor 


It increases the output, saves double rolling, gives perfect distribution. 
The attachment rides the regular roller-carriage of the press, as shown. 
The vibrating movement overcomes the ‘Streaks, etc., in half-tone and tint 
forms, which heretofore were only partially overcome by double rolling. THaoEs Mane 

Write NOW. Made and sold by 


A. W. HALL &CO., 327 Dearborn St., Chicago COVER AND BOOK 
ee PAPERS 


YE” We move, rebuild and repair all Folding and Feeding Machinery. 210 MONROE STREET - - - CHICAGO 








The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for Read by British and Colonial Printers the World over. 


the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT ol h B iti h be i 
o~ P MAUS 
Br iar he r Bur hr 1000 Every issue contains — on | Brin awl 


« Reproductions in colors and monochrome showing modern 
Stpindrurker pled methods of illustrating. All about New Machinery and Appli- 
ances. Trade notes form reliable guides to printers and allied 
: ; : . traders. Speci s of jobwork f iginal designs f 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, “ lifting.” ee en ee a 
with many artistic supplements. @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 


Countries, 14s., 9d.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. $2 per Annum, post free, Specimen Copy sent on receipt of 25 Cents. 








PUBLISHED BY 


Deutscher Buch-und Steindrucker RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd. 


ERNST MORGENSTERN LEICESTER and LONDON 
19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - - BERLIN, W.57,GERMANY 


American Representative, \.O’ DONOGHUE, 317 W. 124th St., NewYork 

















W ANTED—Asetts Everywhere ! Hol Local V; 
To introduce and sell VANCO, a perfect hand “Not Made in Germany”’ 
" : ° After patient experimentation we have per- 
soap, a quick seller, brings repeat orders, a business Q a y | iste oom apeciat processes which produce 
; ; ° : View Cards of a quality far surpassing the best 
which increases all the time. Old customers stay 1 widinean i=" 
s ps Richness of coloring, fidelity of detail and 
with us, new ones come. We have agents who Unequaled genuine artistic value, are distinguishing fea- 
tures of Holzman Views. 
order from 100 to 1,000 cans each week. You SERVICE We make deliveries in as many weeks as 
European manufacturers require months, and 
can do the same. Enclose two-cent stamp for sam- at you enjoy. the added benefits of American 
. is i responsibility and accessibility. 
ple can and full particulars. Address— Order-Getting | responsibility ain ! 
PRICE means nothing unless compared with our samples 
Write for i a-Si yh pay you to know. PP ong Lome eis in 
A ica devot clusively to th king st Cards. 
THE J.T, ROBERTSON CO., Manchester, Conn. een Sy a oP 
(Dept. 1) ALFRED HOLZMAN CO., 2815 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
: Dept. B 








Founded and Edited by H. SNowDEN WarpD, F. R. P. S. 
THE ROBERT DICK Established January, 1894. 
MAILER NE EGOS, 
‘e SS, : 
nn fa a ) a JN 
TINY xanman Oy, Fobreary 15, 1901. @) AE PROCESS 

Rev. Robert Dick Estate, ap ENGRAVERS 

189 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Gentlemen,—About 17 years agol ek a fed | 2) ph Nal y 





to the Dick Mailer and have been using 


/ 
i 
the same eversinee. I do not think there Li. — NO Oe 
is a machine on the market that 1 ALS { - = Wesrace — LNG ) y 
equals the Dick Mailer. We are >} aN PHOTOGRAN, SAN eo IESG 


Tanne artic a at . 
band sri They aiee oot calie- Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 


faction. 1 remain, yours truly, that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 
THE KANSAS CITY STAR, e 
By H. Leested, Country Cireulator. Dawsarn & Warp, EtU:, 6 Farringdon Av. ’ Lonpon, E.C. 


AMERICAN AGENTS: 
Messrs. Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street, NEw YorK 


Price, $20.25—without royalty 
For further information, address 


Rey. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Cross Continuous Feeder 


For Presses and Folders 


Has the following distinctive and undisputed points of superiority 
over all other types of Automatic Feeders: 


1st. — A positive separation of any weight or grade of paper one sheet at a time 
and all the time. 

2d. — Control of the sheet all the way to the drop guides by means of drop rolls; 
giving accurate register, even for the most exacting colorwork. 


3d. — A continuous output of the press or folder so long as the form, edition or 
run lasts. The feeder is loaded with the press or folder running. 

4th. — The small amount of room necessary behind a press and no extra room on 
folders. The Continuous Feeder goes on the feed-board, taking no floor 
space. 


5th.— The small amount of power required — % h.-p. on presses and less than 
1-10 h.-p. on Folders. Directly connected to the press or folder with no 
extra motor. 


6th. -— Simplicity — Every movement positive but simple. No bucklers, pushers, 
calipers, blow-pipes, suction or pneumatic devices or electrical controller to 
set. No elevator, boards, wedges or truck system to bother with. 


7th. — Maintenance — By reason of its simplicity and rotary rather than recipro- 
cating principle, maintenance is reduced to a minimum. 


8th. — Economy — The helper loads two presses or folders while running, and 
when the job is finished is released to help the pressmen or folder-operator 
to get another job started, in this way getting the full benefit of the helper 
all the time and especially valuable in getting new work running quickly. 


Profit is Production without Sacrificing Quality. 


The Cross Continuous Feeder gives greater production 
and better quality with less trouble and waste than any 
other type of automatic feeder. Investigate — get the 
list of users and full information. Address nearest office. 





CROSS PAPER FEEDER COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 


185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
38 Park Row, NEW York, N.Y. 355 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DODSON PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, At anTA, GA., Southern Agents 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY, San Francisco, CAL., Pacific Coast Agents 


g2 Fleet Street, London, England ; Leipzig, Germany; Paris, France 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 








ADVERTISING FANS. 


CRESCENT EmpBossinG Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
“Crescent Goods.” 


See 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
Business Souvenirs, Premiums, Post-cards. 
Novelty News, Chicago, official organ ; 
year. 


The 
$1 a 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, Jamestown, 
N Rulers and advt. thermometers. 


AIR BRUSH. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, fountain air brush, Jackson 


blvd., Chicago. 


THE INTERCHANGEABLE AIR BRUSHES stand to-day 
as the best air brushes in every respect in the 
world for all commercial air-brush work. 


Send for catalogue P 59. 


Send for an air-brush catalogue to O. C. Wold, 
155-159 W. Madison st., Chicago. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


CRESCENT Embossin@é Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 


“Crescent Goods.” 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hickox, W. O., MANUFACTURING Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
‘ery, numbering machines, ruling pens, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Suave, Hirer & MEtoy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 

Wanner, A. F., & Co., 340-342 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Makers of all styles of Brass Rule, 
Printers’ Specialties. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


Missourt Brass TyPE Founpry Co., Howard and 
Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. Exclusive 
Eastern agents, Keystone Type Foundry, Phila- 
delphia, New York. 


BRONZE DUSTERS. 

THE Down1NG does the work of six girls. Makes 
bronze work a pleasure. Cleans any paper 
perfectly. No dust. Write Downing Duster 
Co., Box 758, Milwaukee. 


CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


Crescent Empossina Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
“‘ Crescent Goods.” 

New Live of bas-reliefs published by H. E. Smith 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

SHane, James H., & Co., 106 Duane st., New 
York. Big bargains in calendars. 

Sryron, 0. M., & Co., Washington, D. C. Daily 
date calendars and pads. Write for prices. 


See 
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CALENDAR PADS. 


THE SuLLIVAN PRINTING Works Co., 1062 Gilbert 
av., Cincinnati, Ohio, make 71 sizes and styles 
of Calendar Pads for 1909. The best and 
cheapest in the market. Now ready for deliv- 
ery. Write for sample book and prices. 


CALENDARS— TIN MOUNTED. 


AMERICAN FINISHING Co., 113 W. Harrison st., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CARBON BLACK. 


Casot, Goprrey L., 940-941 Old South bldg., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 
CHAMPION CoATED PaPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


SHEPARD, THE H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


ATLANTIC CARBON Works. Prepared charcoal. E. 
40th st., and E. Brdwy., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHASE MANUFACTURERS. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Sole manufacturers of Silver Gloss 
Steel Electric Welded Chases. 


COATED PAPER. 
CHAMPION CoaTEeD PAPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COIN CARDS. 

Coin Carns (&-hole) any printing, in 1,000 lots, 
$3.75 ; l-hole cards, any 
printing, $3 per 1,000; less 
for more. THE Detroit Corin 
Wrapper Co., Detroit, Mich. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 
AMERICAN STEEL & CopPpER PLATE Co., THE, 


116 Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn st., 
Chicago. Satin-finish plates. 


COUNTING MACHINES. 


Durant, W. N., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
for all makes of presses. See adv. 


Counters 


CYLINDER PRESSES. 


BaRNuART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Babcock drums, two-revolution and 
fast new presses. Also rebuilt machines. 


CRESCENT GOODS. 


CRESCENT EMBossING Co., Main Office and Works, 
Plainfield, N. J. Manufacturers of: CRESCENT 
CALENDARS for advertising purposes. Large 
line. Write for particulars. CRESCENT FoLD- 
ERS for Programs, Menus, Lodges and Soci- 
eties, and all special occasions. Beautiful 
Illustrated Catalogue free to any one in the 
Trade. Silk Cords and Tassels. 

CRESCENT ApDDRESS Carbs for all Lodges and 
Societies. Samples free to the trade. 
CRESCENT ADVERTISING BLOTTERS, FANS 
NovELtTiEs. Write for samples. 
Crescent Post Carps. The finest Amezican 
line of illuminated and embossed cards. 
CaTaLoGuE Covers, SHow Carps, LABELS AND 
SPECIALTIES IN FINE EMBOSSED WORK. 

Write for samples and prices. 

SILK Corps AND TASSELS. 

STAMPED OR EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 


AND 





DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


BRAGDON, Joun C., 711 Penn av., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Wood, zinc etching and half-tone. 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY. 

Swirt, GeorGE W., Jr., Bordentown, N. J. Ma- 
chinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 

DIE CUTTING. 

AMERICAN FINISHING Co., 113 W. Harrison st., 
Chicago, III. 

DIE SINKERS. 

WAGENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, New 
York city. High-grade work. 

ELECTROTYPERS. 


BaRNuHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 

BEUSTER ELECTROTYPING Co., THE, 373 Dearborn 
st., Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


BiomeGren Bros. & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


JueRGENS Bros. Co., 140-146 Monroe st., Chi- 
eago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and_ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn st. 

ELECTROTYPERS’ FOIL. 


Crooke, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


Crescent Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
“Crescent Goods.” 


See 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


CRescENT Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
“Crescent Goods.” 


EMBOSSING DIES. 
StruppMANN, C., & Co., 78 5th av., New York. 


See 


EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kine, A. R., Mra. Co., Kingston, N. Y. Emboss- 
ing and plate-printing presses. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Cuampion CoaTep PaPer Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENVELOPES. 


AMERICAN ENVELOPE Co., 160 W. Van Buren 
st., Chicago. Envelopes of every description. 


CuLasp ENVELOPE Co., 109-111 Leonard st., New 
York. All styles envelopes with and without 
fastener attachment. 

Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes in 
stock or made to order. Famous for high- 
grade papeteries. Seventy-five different lines 
of toilet paper. Quick deliveries—best values. 
Order of U. S. E. Co., Springfield, Mass., or 
any of its following DIVISIONS: 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
National Envelope Co., Waukegan, IIl. 
P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
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FOLDING, FEEDING AND CUTTING 
MACHINES. 

DexTER Fouper Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 Dear- 
born st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st.; San 
Francisco, 912 Howard st. 


GLAZED PAPER. 
CHAMPION COATED PAPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 

Jones, SamuEu, & Co., 56 Carter lane, London, 
Eng. Our specialty is Gummed Paper; we do 
not make anything else; we can now supply 
it in any size as flat as ungummed paper. 
Write for samples. 


GUMMING. 


LaBeLs and Papers. American Finishing Co., 113 
W. Harrison st., Chicago, Tl. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 

AvuLt & WrsorG Co., THE, Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Buffalo, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Toronto, Havana, City of Mexico, 
Buenos Aires, 8S. A., London, Eng. 

KIENLE & Co., 109-113 S. 5th st., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Manufacturers of lithographic and print- 
ing inks. 

Ray, WiLtiamM H., Printinc INK MrFoa. Co., 735 
7-9 E. 9th st., New York. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., 263 Water st., Brooklyn, N. 

Headquarters for high-grade black inks. 

ULLMANN-PHILPOoTT Co., THE, office and works, 

1592 Merwin st., N.-W., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INKS. 


BARNHART Bros. & SriNDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 
BiatcuForD, E. W., Co., 54 N. Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. 
Kansas City Leap & MetaL Works Co., Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAHIC SUPPLIES. 


Mayer, Ropert, & Co., 19 E. 21st st., New York. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic Printing 
and Tin-printing inks. Park’s Lithographic 
Hand Presses, Bronzing Machines, Lithographic 
stones, tools and supplies. 


MACHINERY. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. New rebuilt. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 

THE Typo MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 
116 Nassau st., New York. The Special 
Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Print- 
ing and Publishing trade. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


BLATCcHFoRD, E. W., Co., metal for Lanston Mono- 
type machines, 54 North Clinton st., Chicago. 


MOTORS FOR PRINTING MACHINERY. 


CROCKER-WHEELER Co., Ampere, N. J. (19 branch 
offices), motor-equipment experts. 

JENNEY ELEctTRIC Mra. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 

THE Rospsins & Myers Co., Springfield, O., Di- 
rect-current motors for all machines used in 
the graphic arts. New York office, 66 Cort- 
landt st. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELEcTRIC & Mra. Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa. 1 


PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 

“4 & WINTERBOTTOM, 127 Worth st., New 

ork, 

Moreans & WiLcox Mré. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 

OSWEGO MACHINE Works, Oswego, New 
makers of the best in cutting machines. 
Brown & Carver complete line. 

SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., Chicago. 
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PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 

CRANE Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of ledger 
and linen papers. 
PAPER RULING FOR THE TRADE. 

Stott, Cuas., 302 Dearborn st., Chicago. Orders 
promptly attended to. Estimates given. 


PAPER-RULING PENS. 


DrepGe, THE A., RuLing PEN Co., 75 Gold st. | 
si “| Barynart Bros, & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 


New York. 


PAPETERIES. 


Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. A full line of papeteries made at Mor- 
gan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 
BLomGREN Bros. & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 
INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING Co., THE, de- 
signers, illustrators, engravers, and 
electrotypers; 3-color process plates. 
120-130 Sherman st., Chicago. 
PENINSULAR ENGRAVING Co., 73 Fort st., W., 
Detroit, Mich. 
St. Louis, Mo. Elec- 
trotypers and photoengravers. 


THE FRANKLIN Co., 346-350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Photoengravers and electrotypers. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 


| SHNIEDEWEND, PauL, & Co., Chicago. 





| Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 
SHNIEDEWEND, Pau, & Co., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


New York Enoravers’ Suppty, H. D. Farquhar, 
proprietor, 103 Chambers st., New York. Spe- 
cialists in photoengravers’ supplies. 


PLATE PRINTING AND EMBOSSING 
PRESSES. 


KELTON’s, M. M., Son. OC. Kelton, president, 187 
Lafayette st., New York city. 


POST CARDS. 


CRESCENT EmpossineG Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
** Crescent Goods.” 


See 


PRESSES. 


Goss PRINTING Press Co., 16th st. and Ashland 
av., Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper per- 
fecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 

Manu- 

facturers of printing-presses and materials, 

electrotypers’ and_ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn st. 

THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS Co., Nott and East aves., 
Long Island City, N. Y.; 253 Broadway, New 
York; Fisher bldg., Chicago. 


PRESSES— JOB PRINTING. 


EarDLEY & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 


New York. 


PRINTERS’ BLOCKS. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., 340-342 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Iron Blocks, Wilson Patent Blocks. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


| 
| CAMPBELL, NEIL, Co., 72 Beekman st., New York 


city. Paragon cutters, machinery, type. 


| Morgans & Witcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 


York. 
cialties. 


Patent steel furniture and other spe- 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


| Moreans & WiLcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 


York. 
SHNIEDEWEND, Pau, & Co., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 
BINGHAM BROTHERS ComMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New 
York; also 413 Commerce st., Philadelphia. 


BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER Co., 396-398 S. Clark 
st., Chicago; Atlanta, Ga.; St. Paul, Minn. 


THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 
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PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Goprrey & Co. (Wm. C. Squibb), printers’ rollers 
and roller composition, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1865. 

MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER Co., 372 Milwaukee 
st., Milwaukee, Wis. Printers’ rollers and 
tablet composition. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Chicago. 
Texas Type Founpry Co., San Antonio, Texas. 


PRINTING MACHINERY AND MATE- 
RIALS. 

DriscoL, & FLetcHer, Ellicott and N. Division 
sts., Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in new and rebuilt 
printers’ machinery. 

RowELt, Ropert, Company, Louisville, Ky. New 
and rebuilt printing machinery. 

Wanner, A. F., & Co., 340-342 Dearborn st., Chi- 
eago. Tubbs Wood Goods, Type, Presses, etc. 


PURCHASING AGENT. 


Doan, IsRAEL, Jersey City, N. J., acts as agent 
for printers in the purchase of materials or 
machinery of all kinds. Correspondence in- 
vited. 


RUBBER STAMPS, ETC. 


Superior Seat & Stamp Co., 52 Woodward av., 
Detroit, Mich. Seals, stencils, rubber stamps, 
die sinking, checks, plates, inks, numbering 
machines, ticket punches. 


SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 


CrREscENT Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
* Crescent “Goods.” 


See 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


BuLatcHForpD, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton st., Chicago. 


Kansas City Leap & MetaL Works Co. Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


TIN-FOIL. 
CrooKE, JoHN J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


TIN MOUNTING. 


CALENDARS, Hangers and Maps, American Finish- 
ing Co., 113 W. Harrison st., Chicago, Ill. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet 
papers made at Morgan Envelope Co. Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co., original designs, 
greatest output, most complete selection. 
Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and 
printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to near- 
est house for latest type specimens. Houses — 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Vancouver. 

BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior Copper Mixed Type. 

Farmer, A. D., & Son TyPE FounpinG Co., 68-65 
Beekman st., New York city. 

Hansen, H. C., Type Founpry (established 1872), 
190-192 Congress st., Boston; 438 Center st. 
and 15 Elm st., New York. 

InLAND Type Founpry, Standard Line Type and 
Printers’ Supplies. St. Louis, New York, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia. 

Spencer & Haut Co., Ashland av. and McKim st., 
Baltimore, Md. Specimen books on application. 


VARNISHING. 
Post Carps, Labels, Book Covers and Maps. 
American Finishing Co., 113 W. Harrison st., 
Chicago, Til. 


WOOD TYPE. 


HamiLton Mra. Co., Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; Eastern factory and warehouse, 
Rahway, N. J. Manufacturers of wood type, 
cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 
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Ghe LT U_ COURSE IN PRINTING 


Conducted @ the Infand Printer Technical School 





under the direction of the | TG. Commission on 
upplemerttal Trade Education 
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SUCCEEDS AND SUPERSEDES 
THE APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM 








It discards old rule-of-thumb methods of teaching the com- 
positor’s trade. It goes to the bottom and drills the student in the 
fundamental principles, and then takes him through all branches of 
hand composition, and does it logically and thoroughly. 

It brings the student in contact with the best authorities on 
the various factors that go to make up good printing. 

It prepares the craftsman to meet the inexorable demand 
for superior printing, so that he may be able to give the customer 
satisfaction without consulting a designer. 

It has lessons on the composition of advertisements, letter- 
heads, bill-heads, title-pages, and all other kinds of composition. 

It is cheap, not because it is poor or shoddy, but because of 
the moral and financial support of the International Typographical 
Union, which offers the Course as its contribution to the promotion 
of industrial efficiency. 

It has a message of value to the best of printers and is a 
beacon of hope to the average man. 


“Tt grips us and arouses interest from the 


first lesson.” — cA Student. 


It is so good that every printer should take the Course. Be 
progressive and find out all about it by sending a postal — send it 
now, not to-morrow—to the I. T. U. Commission, 120 Sherman 
Street, Chicago. 








Keystone Folding Box 
GLUING MACHINE 
















; 12-inch 
400 ADVERTISING CUTS 
Bench 
In one and two colors. Every one a real "business 
Style 
puller "— and they are what you want right now 
for your blotters, mailing cards, folders, etc. THE $57.00 


HERRICK CUT BOOKS (four numbers) show 
these cuts and will be sent only to business firms 
for 25 cents. : 

















One of these gluers, together with a strong 
printing press, are the only machines necessary to 
produce folding boxes. 

Ask for complete circular showing other styles 
and larger size machines. 


Money back if you’re not satisfied. 
Write on your business stationery and 


Send 25c. to-day 





THE HERRICK PRESS 


Makers of Drawings of all kinds 


931 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO Folding Box Cutting 
: and Creasing Presses 


Up to 30 x 44 inches inside chase. 


CHAS. BECK PAPER CO., Ltd. 


609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























WE MANUFACTURE THE FINEST GRADES OF 


Onion-skin and Typewriter 
Papers 


and we are the leading manufacturers in the United States 


an | for this class of papers ‘commas 
We also make a fine line of Light- 
weight Papers for Tablet Compa- 
nies and Manufacturing Stationers 














Printers and Stationers will not go astray if they ask their 
dealer for our papers. Our goods are handled by the leading 
houses of the country. Correspond with us. Get our 
samples, and let us prove our assertion as to 
the quality of the papers we manufacture 




















Fsleeck Manufacturing Company 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 
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BRASS RULE 


New ideas in BRASS RULE. Our 
new catalogue tells about ’em. Send 
for it. Our shaved micrometer-gauged 
rule insures good corners. If you are 
interested in up-to-dateness, accuracy, 
prompt service—send your orders to 
us. We pay the freight. Extra large 
discounts at present. ACT NOW! 











WILSON BLOCKS 


Better investigate, if you are doing 

book and catalogue work. We will 

send you names of printers—users— 

in your city who will tell you why. 

Send for catalogue of the best and 
cheapest Block. 


A. F.WANNER & CO. 
340-342 Dearborn Street, Chicago 




















Hard Times 
Are Over 


New companies are being 
started everywhere. 

Be prepared for all this 
new business. Have our 
sample book of 


Stock Certificate 
Blanks 


always at hand. A postal 
request secures one. 


Monasch Lithographing Co. 


500-512 So. 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 








NoTE—Rule in above consists of five pieces only—one of A. F. Wanner & Co.'s new ideas. 


Strike 


for health. A few days and a few dollars will pay 
wonderful get-rich-quick interest if spent NOW at 


French Lick 
West Baden Springs 


—where the health comes from. If you are repeatedly made aware 
of the fact that you have a stomach, liver, kidneys and bowels, it is time you 
put yourself into a normal state where they will cease to assert themselves. 
The waters at these world-famed springs are natural healers of digestive ills. 
The going to and from is made easy and cheap; the hotels there are marvels 
of perfection; climate fine, sports and pleasures plenty. GO! 


@, Excursion rates and excellent train service from all parts of the country. 


MONDN ROUTE } 


Booklet telling all about the waters and giving list of 
hotels and boarding houses, with their rates, sent free. 


FRANK REED, Gen. Pass. Agt. 


B. E. TAYLOR, Gen. Manager 


CHICAGO 
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Impress upon your 


Printers! minds that wne Rand 
Adjustable Register will serve these five 


purposes in your printshop, viz.: 


1. Asan Order Register- 2. Asa Payroll Index. 
3. Asa Stock and Price List. +4. As an Employee’s Register 
5. Asa Correspondence Index. 


THE RAND ‘ADJUSTABLE INDEX 
‘THE TIME-SAVER wet 
PATENTS PENDING BOSTON,MASS. 





aia 


The Modern Up-to-date Order Solder 


This Register keeps your orders always in sight, and in the 
order in which they are to be filled. Rush orders can be 
instantly inserted ahead of any others, if necessary. Order 
cards can be used of any size or color. 

One Adjustable Register will replace five books or card 
indexes. Furthermore, it is constructed of meta! and will last 
for years. Write to us at once for particulars. 


The Time-Saver Company 
178 Devonshire St. and 35 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


Cut out this coupon and mail to us and we will send you our catalogue 
illustrating this Register and thirty-five other patented time-savers. 


HIGH-GRADE 


BLOTTING 


There is a demand for refined grades of Blot- 
ting —a quality that will bespeak character, 
and in its use reflect dignity upon the user. 





We want the Progressive Printer 
who is in search for such quality to send for 
our complete line of samples of our famous 


VIENNA MOIRE, Blotting (in colors) 


AND 


Plate Finish, WORLD, 
HOLLYWOOD and 
RELIANCE 


Have our samples and prices on your desk 
—then you will be in touch with the BEST. 


SEND US A REQUEST TO-DAY 


The Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
Makers of. Blotting 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA 








PHOTO-ENGRAVER 
BLUE-PRINTER 
PHOTOGRAPHER 








| QUALITY || TIME || PROFIT | 














MAIL THIS 
THE TIME-SAVER CoMPANY, 178 Devonshire Street, Boston: 
_ Please send us descriptive matter of the Order Holder and thirty- 
five other time-savers, 


sVame. 


Address he 


QUALITY means more business. 
TIME-SAVING means a larger output. 
QUALITY and TIME-SAVING at lower 
cost of production mean PROFIT. 


These may be attained by adding to your equip- 
ment one or more A-B lamps according to your 
needs; the lamp especially designed to meet 
the requirements of your art. 

Write for BULLETINS and further information. 

















THE ADAMS-BAGNALL ELECTRIC Co. 


CLEVELAND - - - - OHIO 
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Which DoYou Prefer? 


There are two grades of Electrotypes— 
The Good and the Bad. 


There are two grades of Service—The 
Slow and the Quick. 





We make the highest quality of Electrotypes, 
not the thin-shell, but the kind that has the proper 
body, and the quality that produces best results. 

- When you want an Electrotype, you want it 
quickly. ‘That’s where we come in strong. Each 
machine in our plant is equipped with an indepen- 
dent electric motor, and there is no danger of delay 
through an accident to the power. Speed in mak- 
ing, however, is useless without speed in delivery. 

We deliver by AUTOMOBILE. 

Let us figure with you. Telephone for our 
city solicitor. 


THE BEUSTER 


ELECTROTYPING CO. 
371-375 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


Phone, Auto. 8657. 





Phone, Harrison 2657. 

















HUBER’S COLORS 
IN USE SINCE 1780 








J.M. HUBER 


113-115 Vine STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 
133 PearL STREET, Boston, Mass. 
350 DEARBORN STREET, . Cuicaco, ILL. 
233 SouTH FirTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





= 


| PRINTING 
INKS 


The steady growth in demand for J.M.Huber’s 
Printing Inks has necessitated the establishment 
of theabovementioned branches. Customersin 
the near-by territories will do well to orderInks 
from the nearest branch, thereby saving time. 


J.M.HUBER 


Manufacturer of Dry Colors, Varnishes, 
Printing and Lithographic Inks 


Main Office, 275 Water Street, NEW YORK 
Factory, 222-252 Fortieth Street, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 




















Canada’s only journal 
for the printing trade 


Published Monthly 
at Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg 


Lee? | 
There is only one 
way to reach the 
trade in Canada 
satisfactorily, and 
that is through the 
columns of the 
Printer and Pub- 
lisher. The paper 
has been enlarged 
and improved re- 
cently to meet the 
growing needs of 
the country. 
Write for sample 
copy and rates. 
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The royal road to a rapidly 
enlarging market 























FREIGHT 
ELEVATOR 











+ 
OFF SET 


2000 59. ft 
each floor 
5 floors 


PASSENGER 
ELEVATOR 














5100 
SQ.FT 


6Floons & Basement. 


New modern building 
especially for printers 








Plans and arrangements are now being 
made to erect a six-story building with large 
basement, in the center of Loop, especially 
planned for Printers. 


Each floor will have full light and venti- 
lation, vaults, freight and passenger elevators 











(see diagram). Each floor will have 7,100 
square feet space, built substantially for heavy 
presses and other machinery. In fact, not 
a single item will be overlooked to make 
this building one of the most perfectly 
arranged for the Printer. 


I am now ready to rent space, and those 
contemplating a change should apply by letter 
or in person for. full particulars. 


N. A. MAYER, Owner, 


132 La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Phone, Main 241 
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Sole Manufacturers of 


Roth’s Cyanide Case-Hardening 
Furnace and Appliances. 


The Roth Embossed Printing Press 


Is a Revolution in Power Embossing Presses. 


Automatically and simultaneously embosses and prints from a steel die or plate. 

We claim originality in every detail. -! 

Guaranteed to be perfect and to excel all other makes of presses in every feature. 

Occupies one-half the floor space, is about one-half the weight, is four times as 
strong and will exert four times as much pressure on the die with one-half the 
motor power as any other make of press. 

Body or frame is composed of a single carbonized steel casting, the guaranteed 
tensile strength of which is fully eight times that of cast iron; minor parts are of 
phosphor-bronze or of steel forgings. 

Is a triumph of simplicity, is self-contained, and runs absolutely noiseless and 
without vibration or jar at thirty-five per minute. 

Contains every possible improvement and attachment for its convenient and 
successful operation, many of which are not contained in any other make of press. 

Is a press in a class by itself. 

Is built in five sizes; the smallest may be operated by hand. 

The large sizes are built to receive our seven different automatic attachments for 
the various purposes and variety of work. 

All classes and kinds of work possible to be done on a power press can be done 
on it, including hot and dry work. 

Our No.3 will emboss in the center of 30-inch stock, no limit to the length of 
the sheets; will take a die or plate 9 by 12 inches; is guaranteed to bring up 50 
square inches of solid ruled work; takes 20 by 20 inch dies on hot or dry work. 

Our No. 2 takes a 4 by 9 inch die, 5 by 9 inch plate and 20 square inchcs of 
solid ruled work. 

Our No. 1 takes a 3 by 7 inch die, 4 by 7 inch plate and to square inches of 
solid ruled work. 

Our No.0 Pony Press will take dies as large as 21%4 by 5.inches and bring up 5 
square inches of solid ruled work. 

Our Sub-chuck holds thin plates as conveniently as dies, without mounting. 

Instructions complimentary, personal, typewritten and otherwise. 

Over sixty of our style “‘A” and “B” presses are being successfully operated 
by over fifty different concerns in the United States, Canada and Mexico, all of 
which were sold without personal solicitation. 

Correspondence solicited. Illustrated descriptive pamphlet, prices, terms, samples 
of work, etc., sent on application. When so desired, our representative will call 
with a miniature press and explain its operation, merits, etc. 

Address all correspondence to 


B. ROTH TOOL COMPANY 


2122-28 Chouteau Avenue and ESTABLISHED 
2122-28 La Salle Street 1857 ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 














A NEW OVERLAY 





The Mechanical 
Chalk Relief 


OVERLAY 


( LANKEs & SCHWAERZLER, Munich ) 


Shop-rights to manufacture overlays 
leased to printers. Special overlay 
cardboard, ink and etching powder 
required. Proofs can be made on any 
press and etched wherever and when- 
ever convenient. The most perfect 
and economical overlay is produced. 


For samples and further information address 


Watzelhan & Speyer 


GENERAL REPRESENTATIVES 


183 William Street, New York 


TELEPHONE, 4768 BEEKMAN 











“THE STANDARD” 
MOTORS 


Convenient, easily attached, splendidly constructed, 
durable Motors and Speed Controllers 
for printing machinery. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


MILLER & RICHARD, Special Canadian Agents for the Printing Trade, 
VINNIPEG AND TORONTO, 





The Big Stick 


IN THE TYPESETTING WORLD IS THE 


ROUSE JOB STICK 


Rouse Job Stick 


For seven years it has compelled the respect of 
“particular printers’ by its pronounced 
supremacy in point. of 
Accurate Measurement 

Absolute Rigidity 
Convenient and Quick 
Changes and—Durability 
There’s a well-defined mechanical “‘ Why ’”’—as to 


principle, material and workmanship, which 
we will gladly give you on request. 











LENGTH 2-INCH 2\%-INCH 2%-INCH PLATING 
6-inch - $1.85 $1.95 $0.25 
8-inch - 2.10 2.20 30 

10-inch - 2.35 2.45 

12-inch , . : 2.60 2.70 

15-inch - 3.10 — 

20-inch - 3.85 — 





THREE NEW SIZES 
VERY HANDY FOR CORNER CARDS, ETC. 





ROUSE JOB STICK—FRENCH PATTERN 





FRENCH PATTERN 
6x 1% z £ a - - - - $1.65 
Seg = SS se ee 1.90 
10x 1% - - - - - - - - 2.15 





All dealers carry the “‘big stick’’ — get 
the Rouse Job Stick. 





H.B. ROUSE & CO. 


61-63 Ward St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Joun Happon & Company, London, Sole Agents for Great Britain 
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Does the work of many 
hands, ™ "ikea maine reser 


Competition demands your consideration of an inex- 
pensive device that will save time, save the expense of 
extra help, and add to the appearance and quality of your 
work. 

Perfect bundling is essential, and economy is still 
more important. Have you ever investigated the amount 
of satisfaction to be had by adding one of the Anderson 
Bundling Presses to your bindery ? 

Mind you, this machine is not expensive, but is within 
your reach. It’s worth your while to write now and ask 
for full particulars as to price, and our plan of selling. 








C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


394-398 Clark Street . CHICAGO, ILL. 








EIGHT HOURS OR NINE HOURS? 


If your plant is running fifty-four hours a week, or forty-eight hours a week, we 
can cut the time of figuring your pay-roll to the minimum, 
and greatly lessen the liability to error. 
Nine-hour-a-day Wage Calculator shows the amount for every quarter hour 


from one-quarter hour to a full week of fifty-four hours, calculated for each quarter 
dollar of wages from $1.00 to $25.00a week . . . .. =... . Price, $3.00 


Eight-hour-a-day Wage Calculator shows amount for every quarter hour 
from one-quarter hour to a full week of forty-eight hours, calculated for each half 
dollar of wages from $3.00 to $30.00 aweek . . . . . =. =. . . Price, $3.00 


Either book will save its cost in figuring one pay-roll. Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 











120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


The Inland P rinter Company 116 NASSAU STREET - - - NEW YORK 











OUR PAPERS ARE SUPPLIED IN FINE WEDDING STATIONERY, VISITING CARDS AND OTHER SPECIALTIES, BY EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO., 
PITTSFIELD, MASS., AND 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, WHOSE BOXES BEAR THE WORD "CRANES" CONTAINING OUR GOODS 





WE ARE o VN 


PROSPECTIN 
-FOR MORE BUSINESS: 








WILLIAMSON: HAFINER ENGRAVING ® 
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Floored 


ron Furniture 


For Folding Box Makers, Stereotyping and 
Electrotyping 


Strong, Accurate, Indestructible 
MADE BY 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO DEPOT. . 143 South Clinton Street 





Get our patent Cylinder Press-Lock circular. 


Latham Machinery Co. Sts: 





The Loose-Leaf System has 
come to stay. The demand 
is on the increase. 


The money that you could 
make from an equipment to 
do the work right and rapid- 
ly would figure up a big 
interest on the investment. 


The Monitor 
Multiplex 
Punch 


Is TEN TIMES as fast on a long run and still faster on a short run. 
TEN TiMEs as fast on a long run, because it punches ten times as many 
sheets at one operation as other machines are guaranteed for. 


MorE THAN TEN TIMEs as fast on a short run, because punches may 
be adjusted to position in much less time. 


All punches clamped by one operation of hand-lever. 


No ScreEw-DRIVERS, wrenches or other tools required to set punches 
on the MONITOR MULTIPLEX PUNCH. One-piece blocks. 


No BELTts to take off; no occasion to turn the machine by hand to set 
any style of punch on a Monitor. 


We stand ready to demonstrate this by actual test. 
Inspect every feature of the Monitor Multiplex Punch. 


STITCHERS, PERFORATORS. EVERYTHING FOR A BINDERY 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
197-201 S. CANAL STREET, CHICAGO 
8 Reade St., NEW YORK CITY 220 Devonshire St., BOSTON 














Reducol Compound 








Prevents offsetting and eliminates slip- 
sheeting. Prevents pulling and picking 
on coated paper. Keeps your rollers 
from heating. Can be used with Press 
or Litho Inks. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
J. E. LINDE PAPER CO. ns 
CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. 
ALLING & CORY oe 
E. TUCKERS & SONS 
LOUISVILLE PAPER CO. 
H. & W. B. DREW CO. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER | 
A. F. WANNER & CO. 
CRESCENT TYPE FOU NDERY CO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO. ay CINCINNATI, OHIO 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY KANsAs CITY AND OMAHA 
C. R. GETHER CO. ae g MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
JOHN LESLIE PAPER co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
C.I. JOHNSON MFG.CO. .. ard are .. ST. PAu, MINN. 
ZENITH PAPERCO. . Pe .. DULUTH, MINN. 
WESTERN NEWSP? APE RU NION- Des MOINES, Iowa 
H. N. RICHMOND PAPER CO. . SEATTLE AND TACOMA 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO. Ltd. i MONTREAL, 


WINNIPEG 
JOHNSTON PAPER CO. 
GEO. RUSSELL REED CO. 














; .. ALL BRANCHES 
NEw YorkK City, NEWARK 
iw PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
Bu FFALO, ROCHESTER, PITTSBURG 

: ns HARTFORD, CONN, 
LovIsvILLE, Ky. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


HARRISBURG, Pa.” 








The Combination Motor 
Equipment Base, Motor, Speed- 
f ; Regulator, 
U.S. Patent ee Starter, 
No. 796,637 (Ke ia Switch 

and Fuses, 





‘ Baeg aim rial 
Made in ¥, %, 1 H-P, 110, 220, 500 Volts, D. C. 
%,%, % H-P, Single Phase, 60 Cycles, 110, 220 Volts, A. C. 
This equipment gives you eight speeds. 


We make motors for any size or style of press. 


J. G. BARR ELECTRIC CO. 


34 South Clark Street, Chicago 
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Composing Stick 
is up-to-date. It works on 
the point system 





The milled serrations on the underside and the 
projections on the knee which engage them, are 
tapered toa point. ‘That is why it always sets 
true even after long wear. That is why it is more 
easily and quickly set; why it can not slip; can 
not be wedged out of measure by tight spacing; 
why its accuracy is not affected by jarring; why 
printers everywhere are first trying it and then 
adopting it to the exclusion of all others. 


Say C. H. Barnes & Company, of Kalamazoo: 
**They are all right, very accurate and rigid, 
and can not spring, which, of course, is the fault 
of every other kind on the market.”’ 





THE STAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A. 


SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER AND PRICES 


120 
Cards 





Per Minute 





The Automatic Printing-Press 


Prints any size card, from 1 x 2 inches up to full postal card size, and 
any thickness from 2 ply up. Registers perfectly for color printing, 
and uses standard type. Operated by hand orsmall motor. It saves 
time and labor, and makes small card jobs the most profitable work 
a printer can do. If you runa print-shop write us on your letter-head 
for ‘‘ Big Profits on Small Jobs.”’ 


Establish Yourself in a Big-Paying Business! 
Scores of men, knowing nothing of printing, have bought the Auto- 
matic and are making $10 to $15 per day printing visiting and business 


cards, post-cards, tickets, etc. If you have saved a little money, you 
can start at once making $3,000 per year. 





ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO 


Automatic Printing Press Co. 
615, 167 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 




















SOMETHING NEW 


The Universal Folding Machine 


An automatic machine wnich feeds, folds, packs and counts 
end sheets, tips, pamphlets, folders, covers, circulars, letters, 
etc. In fact, does all the small work the existing large machines 
are unable to handle. @ The device occupies a space of 15x16 


inches, and requires one-eighth 
horse-power electric current. 





$350.00 - $375.00 


Automatic Folder with Motor 
Speed from 6,000 to 9,000 pieces per hour. 











Universal Folding Machine Co. 


293 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 














cost of construction, etc. 


States Patent Office, 1898. 


Phone, Harrison 4280 





Special Research Laboratory—Problems of manufacture investigated; reports and opinions, 
Analysis Instruments designed and their construction supervised. Special tests. 


Mechanical-Electrical Examinations made. | 
correctly design, supervise and test out all kinds of devices. 


Expert Opinions on the practicability of ideas, patentability, scope of claims, operativeness, 


Solicitor of United States and Foreign Patents. 


After a number of years’ residence abroad, I have personally selected 
correspondents in London, Paris and Berlin. E 

Member of the Royal Photographic Society and Society of Arts, London, 
Associate member, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York. 


N. S. AMSTUTZ, 


Practical shop experience enables me to 


Registered as attorney in United 


130 Sherman St., Chicago, III. 





DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25 per cent. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK 
Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and detergents for all purposes, under the follow- 
ing trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 
ADDRESS 


DELETE CHEMICAL CO, 
126 William St., New York 





For Printing Imitation Typewritten or 
Form Letters of all kinds, we manufacture 
a fine line of Supplies, to be used in con- 
nection with our Typewriter Ribbons in 
filling in the name and address. 


CARBON PAPERS 


All kinds specially adapted for the Printing 
Trade, for all forms of Manifold Books. 


MITTAG & VOLGER 


Manufacturers for the Trade 


PARK RIDGE .... . NEW JERSEY 





WHITMORE MF. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Surface Coated 
PAPERS AND 
CARD BOARD 


Especially adapted for Lithographing 
and Three-color Work. 











TELEPHONES— MAIN 2541; AUTOMATIC 654:. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY 


INC, 


139 Lake Street, CHICAGO 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 


PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES anp FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 

‘Diamond S’’ Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 


Imported and Domestic GLAZED PAPERS 








Quality Metals 


for printers are the kind 
BLATCHFORD makes — 
Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype, etc., etc. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE -—5 Beekman St., New York 











L. Martenson & Co. 


CI MACHINISTSC——_J 


Printers’ and 

Bookbinders’ 

Machinery 
A SPECIALTY 
140 Monroe Street, Chicago 


CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 


940-941 OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. DIAMOND. 
ELF. B.B.B. BANNER. 











send your forms 
to the 


If in a hurry, 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 


76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 





Printing Press Machinists 


@» With an experienced force, men that o 
thoroughly understand the business, ¥ 
and a fully equipped plant, 


WE CAN REPAIR ALL CLASSES 
OF PRINTING PRESSES 


We also build to order experimental 
machines and do general jobwork. 


WM. DIETRICH & CO. 


43-45 South Canal Street CHICAGO 
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MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 
CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & CopperR PLaTE Co. 
116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Electric Tiering 


Machines 


Rapid, portable 
economical 


FOR HEAVY DUTY 


BUILT LIKE OUR 
WELL KNOWN 


Economy 
Steel 
Tiering 


Machine 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 
58-64 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


Foreign Agents: Parsons Bros., New York 




















Send for 
ctrcular. 


For sale 
by 
The INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago and New York. 

















Che Springfield machine 


ly 


E. J. PIPER 
44 HAMPDEN St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















Wm. F. Kellett 
Grinder 


For Printers, Lithographers and 
Related Trades. 
Mailers, Linotype, Stereotype Knives, Ink 


Fountain Knives Ground True. Wet grinding 
with most improved automatic machinery. 


327 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Telephones — Harrison 3022; Automatic 1530 











A full and con- 


Vest-P. ocket cise, explanation 
Manual of 


the technical 
Printing 


GDL POGDRHO 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 
Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation Mark, 
Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe 

—Capitalization—Style: The Use and Non-use o 

Figures, Abbreviations, Italicizing, ———- 
Marked Proof—Corrected Proof — Proofreaders’ 
Marks—Make-up of a Book—Imposition and Sizes 
of Books —Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf—Type 
Standard — Number of Words in a Square Inch — 
Relative Sizes of Type— Explanation of the Point 
‘System —Weight of Leads Required for any Work 
— Number of Leads to the Pound — To Print Con- 
secutive Numbers—To Prevent Coated Paper from 
Peeling— Engraving and Illustrating— Definitions 
of the Principal Technical Terms *Used in Fine 
Bookbinding—Relative Values of Bindings—Direc- 
tions for Securing Coypright —Correct Sizes of 
Flat Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— 
Regular Envelope Sizes—Standard Sizes of News- 
papers—Leads for Newspapers—Newspaper Meas- 
urements — Imposition of Forms. 


points inthe 
printing trade, 
for the use of 
the printer and 
his patrons £4 





Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly bound 
in leather, round corners; 86 pages; 50 cts. 





THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


116 Nassau Street 120-130 Sherman St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


FULTON ST., 
New YorK GIT y. 


U.S.A. 








‘ACTURERS AND PRINTERS 
ENVELOPES AND PAPER GOODS 


\ 





GET A HAND 


BALER 


for packing your waste 
paper, trim- 

mings and scraps 

in a neat, 

compact bale for 

shipment. 


Circular 59-F. 


SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY CO.,.9 Jackson Bd., Chicago 














Are you about to 
start a newspaper 
or buy one already 
started? If so, you 
should have 


The Inland Printer 
Company, Publishers 


120-130 Sherman St., Chicago 
116 Nassau Street, New York 


ESTABLISHING 
A NEWSPAPER 





BY ©. F. 


BYXBEE 





The best work on this subject published. 
book not only for the prospective publisher, but includes 
suggestions for the financial advancement of existing 
daily and weekly journals. 
contains 114 pages, is bound in cloth and neatly printed. 
Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price, $1.00. 


Send at once before edition is exhausted. 


It is a hand- 


It is 5% x8 inches in size, 


Circular telling all about it sent free. 
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Thompson Type Machine Co 
Time-Saver Co. 
Typeribbon Mfg. 


Ullman, oo 
Univ ersi tg 


Van Allens & Boughton 
Van Bibber Roller Co 


Wanner, A. F., & Co 

Want Advertisements 
Warnock-Towner Co. 

Warren, 8S. D., 

Watzelhan & Speyer 

White, James, Paper Co 
Whitfield Carbon Paper Works........ 
Whitlock Printing Press Mfg. Co 
Whitmore Mfg. Co 

Wickersham Quoin Co 
Williams-Lloyd Machinery Co 
Williams Web Co 
Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co 
Wire Loop Mfg. Co 

Woronoco Paper Co 

Wynkoop Type Foundry 


Yates Bureau of Design 








